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Little adventurers ! New, better w Lys 
to gusde them 
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A real help in dealing with these little 
rascals! Dr. Douglas A. Thom's new 
book, ‘‘Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child,’ is considered one of the 
best books for parents published during 


recent years 


















*“Today many parents are appeal- 
ing to children’s love of games 
and of achievement to lead them— 
instead of pushing them in the old 
way,’ says Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 
eminent authority on child behavior 
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HESE joyous, turbulent youngsters 

of ours! How like young colts, frisk- 

ing in the pasture! How they hate to 

put the bridle on and travel in orderly paths! 

Nowadays there are wonderful new ways 

of handling such little bundles of energy— 

ways that make life simpler for parents and 
happier for children. 


Recommended for years 
by child spectalists 


‘Stumbling blocks to good habits can be 
removed by gaining the child’s interest,”’ 
says Dr. Douglas A. Thom, author of the 
famous and authoritative book, ‘‘Everyday 


For 32 years specialists have con-. 
sidered Cream of Wheat an ideal 
hot, cooked cereal. Here are their 
reasons: 

































Problems of the Everyday Child.’’ ‘“Today 
many parents are appealing to children’s love 
of games and of achievement to lead them— 
instead of pushing them in the old way.”’ 

For example, the mother’s problem in 
establishing sound breakfast habits. Noth- 
ing is more important. Tests made in the 
schools of many cities have proved beyond 
doubt that the child who has a hot, cooked 
cereal for breakfast does very much better 
than the one who has not. 

In 70,000 schools this slogan today hangs 
on the walls: 


1. It gives in abundance the food 
elements, rich in mental and 
physical energy, which grow- 
ing children need. It is all 
real food. 

2. Cream of Wheat is exception- 
ally easy and quick to digest 
because it contains none of the 
harsh, indigestible parts of 
the grain. 

3. Its creamy goodness is easily 
varied by adding raisins, dates 
or prunes while cooking. G 

Safeguard your children at break- 1 

fast by giving them a hot bow! of es 

Cream of Wheat every morning. 
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“*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast” 


Now, most mothers know this. In fact, 
so important does it seem to them that they 
often urge their children to eat a hot cereal, 
such as Cream of Wheat, “‘because it is good 
for you.”’ 


When the hot cereal is a gay in this 
way, the child is quite likely to respond: 
“T don’t like Cream of Wheat’’—‘'I don’t 
like oatmeal’’—or whatever the cereal is. 
What he really means is: “‘I don’t like to 
do things that are ‘ good for me’.”’ 


Here is where the new psychology of 
child training can help you. To assist you 
in establishing the important hot cereal 
breakfast habit a remarkable plan has been 
devised. It works so ential with 
children that they want to do the very thing 
you want them to do. 


This plan is the H. C. B. Club. All the 
club material will be sent free to your child 
—colored posters, gold stars, badges, and 
the secret meaning of H. C. B. 


Children cannot resist it! Eating their 
Cream of Wheat becomes a fascinating 
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A 
PLAN that arouses your children’s interest in a hot, 

cooked cereal breakfast and makes them want to 
eat it regularly. A youngsters’ club with badges and a secre: for members, 
with gold stars and colored wall charts. A plan that children work out 





this plan works wonders Wuen, m 
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tell us of the 
results this plan is bring:)'¢- 


“The gold stars solved »'\ problem. 





; : ; for themselves. All material free—sent direct to your children, together Now I have no trouble <ctling ™ 
game, then an enjoyable habit. Mail the with a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon below to Dept. {ittle girl to eat her breakjasi.” Mrs 
coupon now—watch the club idea work. B-28, Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. J. C. F., Harrisburg, Pe. 

rtid one and 


“ Your club idea is a splendid me 
has worked wonders with 1:) ey a 
and boy.” Mrs. 1.0. C., Toronto, 


“Marcia May loves ‘paving : 
game.’ She will eat Cream of se 
when all others fail.’ Mrs F. A. Bs 
Portland, Ore. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. In Canada made by Cream of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. English address, 
Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell = : 
Road, London, E. C. 1. ——— 


© 1928, C. of W. Co. 
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MEAN, Orthophonic 
A victos records played 
on the Orthophonic 
Victrola. Miriam says 
it’s better music than 
they usually have at 
regular dances. I’m 
sure it’s better than 
they had in my day, 





It's better than they had 
in my day 





yy t when Fred and I were 
jms | going around to dances. Such pep! And 


aa it sounds as though you had a ten-piece 
po orchestra right in the living-room. 
There’s always a bunch of young people 
at our house now. They roll up the rugs 
and push back the furniture, and then 


sr proceed to have the time of their lives. 
i Sometimes Fred and I join in. We may 
problem hea ’ 
tin) Ot do the modern steps the way Miriam’ s 
fe a . . . 

crowd does, but we enjoy it just the same. 
J one and 

little git! 

mto, Can. 





ying the 
of Wheat 
F. A. Ky 
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Fred says a window-dummy could keep 
step to music like that! I agree with him. 
The bass beats are accentuated, not at 
the expense of the treble, but they just 
seem to take hold of your feet and make 
you keep time. Other kinds of music 
sound just wonderful, too. 

We had one of the old-type Victrolas, 
and Miriam kept at Fred and me until 
we got rid of it. Our local dealer made 
us a fair allowance on it, and we bought 
the new Victrola with so much down 
and so much a month. The monthly pay- 
ments were so reasonable, we never missed 
them. And in the meantime, we had the 
use of the Victrola. 

One nice thing about our new Victrola 
—it’s electrically operated. You don’t have 
to wind it or anything. That's a big 


The New Orthop honic 





VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE CO. 





U.S.A. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Have Yo 


Ever Danced to Orthophonic 


Music? 


improvement. And it’s so thoroughly de- 
pendable; it gives you the music you want, 
when you want it. 

Any time you see a 
light in our house, 
come closer and you 
will hear music. For 
the new Victrola is 
going the whole time 
we are home. Come 
Over some evening. I 
promise you a genuine musical treat! 





Come closer and you 
will hear music 





Beautiful—to see, to hear 


The Victor adjustable-volume Electrola, which re- 
produces record-music electrically, combined with 
the new, all-electric Radiola 18, in a cabinet of rare 
charm. Antenna-plate brings in nearby broadcasts 
without aerial, permitting instrument to be placed 
wherever there’s a light-socket. A flawless musical 
instrument, providing entertainment from records 
and from the air, and a desirable piece of furniture. 
It is Model Seven-twenty-six, listing at $425, com- 
plete with tubes. See it before buying any radio. 




















Model Seven-twenty-six. Victor Electrola . 
Radiola. All-electric. List price, $425 












































Where weaving is an art—From a little 
mountain-school to the largest hand- 
weaving industry in the world! That is 
the story of the Biltmore Industries, 
started twenty years ago on the Biltmore 
Estate in North Carolina to further the 
mountain handicraft of weaving. Bilt- 
more products are considered master- 
pieces of the weaver’s art. The raw wool 
and the finished fabric are both washed in 
Ivory suds. “In order to protect the 
sensitive woolen fibre, we allow no cleans- 
ing substance other than Ivory to touch 
it,” say the Biltmore Industries. 


Feople who sell fine woolens — 
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and people who weave them- : 


ADVISE YOU ABOUT THEIR CARE 


RECENTLY in 2 famous Chicago department 


store a saleswoman was showing a tiny layette. 


“Aren’t these woolens adorably fluffy?” she 
said. “‘Of course, you can always keep them soft 
—and lengthen their life, too—if you wash them 
in lukewarm Ivory suds. I know this is true. Not 
long ago a customer brought me a little silk-and- 
wool shirt that three of her babies had worn. She 
had washed it with Ivory for six years and it was 
still soft and unshrunken... ” 


This actual occurrence is only one of hundreds 
that happen daily. Investigation shows that, 
practically without exception, salespeople in the 
smart shops of 23 leading cities advise Ivory for 
fine woolens. 


The weaver of woolens speaks 


And here is a weaver of woolens who gives similar 
advice—the famous Biltmore Industries in South 
Carolina. Their beautiful homespuns are worn 


KIND TO EVERY- 
THING IT TOUCHES 

















by patrons whose names read like a page from 
Who’s Who . . . here an ambassador’s wife, there 
the heiress to a great fortune . . . or an opera star. 


Before it goes out, every piece of these fine, 
hand-woven woolens is washed with Ivory. 


Why Ivory? “A stronger soap would injure 
the fine woolen fabric,” writes Mr. F. L. Seely, 
the manager. 


All woolens need extra protection. Wool is an 
animal fibre and is kept soft by natural oils— 
just like your hair or your skin. So you should 
wash woolens always with a pure, mild soap. 
Ivory, of course, is the toilet soap of millions of 
fastidious women, so Ivory’s purity makes it the 
chosen soap for woolens among people who 


What a famous baby shop sags: In what is 
know woolens. 


probably the most famoug baby shop in 
America (the Lilliputian Bazaar of best 
& Cos New York), as welf as in the baby 
departments of the leading shops i: 23 
largest cities, salespeople say: “Wash 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free—a little book answering such questions as “Will it 
shrink? Will it fade? How can I whiten yellowed silk and 
wool?” Write for Thistledown Treasures, their selection and 













—. and ——— Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 7-IF, Box 1801, baby woolens with Ivory.”’ Ivory is safe ai 
incinnati, Ohio. for a baby’s sensitive skin, and it is safe me 
for his clothes. to « 
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OTHING is so thankless as to ex- 
plain oneself to the public. Yet the 
world loves a celebrity; people are 
| Caught up in one overwhelming mad- 
=e") ness of curiosity. I like discrimina- 
tion. I like a point of view that can distinguish between 
the antics of the lovely lion tamer who conquers her beasts 
with her eyes in the open arena, and the dramatic talent of 
a Worthwhile accomplishment. 

I'he public! You believe the most impossible things. You 
expect of celebrities not moral and social obediences but 
exaggerations, jumping through tissue-paper hoops, a touch 


of heaven and a touch of hell. You want meat for astonish- 

ment and wonder. We give you the most splendid raw truths 

aon life, and you prefer to think we are talking riddles. 
© te 


ll you frankly things that are really a basic part of our- 
selves, and you put your tongue in your cheek at us. 

_ You much prefer to hear that, to interpret a rdle, Mary 
Garden took a caravan and went into Judea and lived her 
barbaric and fierce Salome in its waste places, cutting off 
men’s heads and drinking their blood like a tiger, the better 
to do her subject justice. 

an. that’s tremendous and thrilling and secret! 

: ‘ou want to believe Mary Garden is made love to by 
amous composers, bankers, poets, American millionaires, 
dukes, wine merchants and champions. 

When you are told that she was never in a public restau- 
rant in New York, that for months out of every year she is 
ncomunicado, that her life is secluded, rigorous and absti- 
i. So as to make that mechanism you all talk so much 
out fit and polished and perfect for you who repudiate all 

out the best, it does not sound a bit like the exotic prima 
“ana you've all read about. There is no mystery here, no 
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LM ary Garden 


passion, no suggestion of “I have flung roses riotously with 
the throng,’’ no reckless undertone of life. 

You miss this note? I hope you do. 

You say “‘ All women do that” and “ All men are made this 
way,” but when it comes to an artiste the public has its own 
particular mold for him, in which the colors are all mixed up 
like the background on a Byzantine column. 

Why is it you find Mary Garden exciting? If you only 
knew it, any woman in a truthful mood would be equally as 
interesting. For instance, if one of them said, “‘Women are 
not any more responsible than men when it comes to im- 
pulses. We are just as much hunters at heart, only civiliza- 
tion has drawn barriers and made of us a permanent wave to 
land on some safe shore, and so we restrain them.”’ 

You would all listen to that, would you not? Why do you 
listen twice as hard because Mary Garden says it? Perhaps 
you find her absorbing because she is courageous. 

Bravery was one of the things I inherited, was suckled on. 
You see what it has done for me. I am standing on my own 
two feet. 

The truth in any career of achievement is fine enough— 
and dramatic enough too—without butchering it to make a 
Roman holiday. In these days of publicity, when fame is 
inseparable and indistinguishable from notoriety, too often 
the latter is thrust upon us because some part of the public is 
carnivorous and likes to feed on human flesh. 

In the Mediterranean, half a kilometer away from my 
villa, is an enormous rock which I had dynamited and cut 
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smooth to allow me to lie on its top. Much to 
my petrified amazement, every newspaper in 
the world, when this was known, maneuvered 
for an interview—not to learn how splendidly 
I had sung the season before at the Opéra- 
Comique, but to hear how Mary Garden lay stripped in the 
sun on top of this rock. That sun! It has been limelight 
enough to last me a lifetime. 

I gave an interview at one time on the rugged path one 
had to take on that road that leads to the operatic stage. 
One event of my early days was the manner of instruction of 
a teacher of wide celebrity who insisted that to judge of my 
ability to sing I must unbutton my dress to the waist. 
Twenty thousand pencils broadcast this through the world— 
and there they stopped; the rest, you see, had no value to 
trap the great public maw. Now the examination was only 
a matter of routine, required of all pupils, to see in what way 
their chest was barreled and if the bellows called lungs would 
warrant his sharing that scrupulous knowledge of his which 
he gave to few. 

Last spring in Paris I sang The Star-Spangled Banner for 
the glory of that immortally brave young boy, Charles Lind- 
bergh, to an exalted, impressive mass of people with the tears 
streaming down their faces. Passions, emotions, speech 
were all smashed into bits in that moment. We had all left 
the earth, knocking our heads against the astonished stars. 
The whole world was so filled with the crescendo you couldn’t 
bear it. 

I turned to Tilden, the tennis champion, who stood near 
me, and said, ‘‘I am not sure of the words.” He gave them 
to me. Soon after, hurling themselves on the front pages 
of newspapers, were the words that our Mary’s patriotism 
was faulty because she had forgotten her National Anthem. 
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Do you think Charles Lindbergh knows the whole of it? 
No—nor Henry Ford. Does it make any of them less good 
Americans? No. Neither does it Mary Garden. 

The singer who has made of her life a premeditated, sig- 
nificant gesture of her own choosing is not the Mary Garden 
you know. You would like to think of her as spraying witty 
bon mots at some Croesuslike vulgarian at his dinner table 
in some sybaritic hotel in Monte Carlo; you would like to 
think that her kitchen is presided over by some dark-eyed, 
picturesque chef who was once in the household of a Balkan 
king and who receives the magnificent sum of five thousand 
francs a month. 

I hope no one is listening, but in my own opinion there 
never was a king of the Balkans who had a chef worth five 
thousand francs; Balkan cooking is atrocious. 

All women think alike on many fundamentals but haven’t 
the courage to say so. 

How much more absorbing and thrilling human associa- 
tion would be were it possible to know one another from a 
standpoint where we are no longer ruled by precedented and 
classified manners. Do you think I am alone in my thinking? 


One of the Tree-lop People 


VERYONE has had faces walk across her own particu- 

lar path —superb, distinctive faces, showing deep trails 
in them by thoughts that have left the worn-out ruts; faces 
colored and all splashed up with a thousand meanings, the 
sort of human documents you don’t take for granted as 
branded with the old herd stamp. 

Their owners haven’t come to that look by taking life 
lightly, but by grappling with it all along the way, and you 
would like to know the why and wherefore of it. If every- 
thing dangerous and ugly could be taken out of that circum- 
stance you would willingly go to that face and say, “‘Look 
here, I want to know you; to the winds with an introduction! 
Come along and talk with me.” Can we do that? No. 
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Once during the war I saw a man I will not soon forget, 
standing like some courageous-spirited maimed bird with 
broken pinions. Whata face! It was one of those that made 
history. I wished above all things on earth it had been pos- 
sible to walk over to him and say, “I would like to know 
you. Iam oneof the beings made to understand, and I think 
you are.” 

I was very sure of the fineness in that face—it would never 
have misunderstood. But thousands of lethal weapons, alias 
lead pencils, would have called it sex adventuring in the 
open, instead of the big impulse that ought to be the first 
hatchet to blaze the trail. 

You see, trail blazing is a lonesome path. On this particu- 
lar one you would bind up your own wounds, and I think 
they would be bloody ones. The laurel that has been bound 
about our brows has also set us in a fantastic framework. 

They call me one of the tree-top people. 

I did not step there to roost from the seat of a de-luxe car 
or from out of a necklace of pearls; when you blaze away in 
the constellations from such an entrance your exit is quick 
and cometlike. 

I crawled there all the cobblestoned way-—by years of 
hard, dogged endeavor, by courage, by denial, by lean black 
hours, by despair, by being torn into shreds one minute 
by discouragement and lifted on heights the next because 
what lay within me was very sure and would not let me 
rest. 

It was war every step of the way, and the only weapon 
was tremendous work. 

Work is the only thing that will take you anywhere—not 
alone take you but keep you there. 

Of course, to retain that quicksilver seat the public has 
so kindly given us we owe something to inheritance—not 
the gift itself but the body. My mother was sixteen when 
she married my father, who was twenty-one. From their 
youth, their strength, their gorgeous virility sprang my own 
endurance and health, and you have to possess these two 
to the mth degree or you can’t hang on. 

From my father I inherited something that has 
been one of the instruments of my success—a con- 
stitution or temperament that is absolutely fear- 
less. Nerves, yes; but never any fear. That inner 
secret coil that lies at the core of your creative gift 
will not unloose itself if you permit fear. If you 
have it you’re done for. 

That dramatic night of my debut in Louise, that 
hour that has been torn in threadbare ribbons by 

much garbling, when Mary Garden’s career 

was poised on Mary Garden’s breath, I was 

as balanced as the controllers ina plane. No 
matter how flesh burns 
or how mad its ges- 
tures, if art is art the 
mind that directs it is 
as clear as the eyes of 
Deity. 

The public says lam 
arbitrary in my meth- 
ods. What does it 
mean? Once I received 
a letter from Maeter- 
linck in which he said, 
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in regard to Mélisande, ‘‘ You have the gift to vivify all that 
I have thought and dared not write.”’ 

Two seasons ago I received an offer from the management 
of Covent Garden, asking me to sing three Carmen perform. 
ances—and what would be my price? I answered by cable, 
asking them who would conduct the orchestra and who 
would be the artistes with whom I would sing. After I knew 
that, I said, we would talk price. 

Their answer came back with a subtle implication that 
they refused dictation. Very well: Noprivilegeofselecting— 
no Mary Garden. 

This was not arrogance or interference, but a right to 
make my Covent Garden performance a great one. 

The only thing I have to offer the public is the results of 
my own school. The French-school singers and conductors 
who speak my language give me the finest support; then in 
every way the whole presentation is something you will not 
soon forget, because it is as perfect as I can make it. The 
method has been so widely written of I do not feel called 
upon to justify the Mary Garden school, but I will say this: 

I want the language of the body to speak with as much 
emphasis as the singing words. How many in an American 
audience know French thoroughly? You have to paint 
opera with sound, with words and with the body; you have 
to wield your body just as Whistler would have wielded his 
brush on his canvas. 

The more flame and fire and beauty you put into those 
lines, the more ecstasy in your picture. How can there be 
chaleur and intoxication when playing with a marionette 
pulled by the strings of tradition? There must be a headi- 
ness about your acting to do it well—a heat, a soaring. To 
give this you must have a chef d’orchestre who has walked the 
earth with some significance, who carries the world behind 
his eyes, who knows the emotions and passions that fuse the 
human body, who is not a mere automatical baton. He is 
the brush that gives life to the strokes. Would John Sargent 
allow anyone else to choose the colors he mixed for his pic- 
tures or select his paint brushes? Certainly not. 


Always That Inner Uotce 


OW many times the question comes up in regard to en- 

vironment for the young singer! If I answer that in my 
own manner it won’t be an answer at all. The thing that 
walks with you day and night, that is part of the breath 
you breathe, environment has no power to color, to touch, 
to mar or to obliterate. 

Amazing, impenetrable, mysterious, it just is or it isn’t. 
If it zs it will force its way through in spite of hunger, re- 
straints, poverty or need; in spite of ugliness, in spite of 
beauty, in spite of yourself. 

I was as gloriously, riotously happy in a room costing 
seven francs a day, with a chair, a piano, a few shabby 
clothes, as I am earning $3500 a night, with the whole earth 
my playground. Pounding in my ears in that little room in 
a side street near the Arc de Triomphe is the same inner 
voice that is talking to me in the largest suite in the largest 
city in the world. You listen to that voice, and the depend- 
ence you place on the hunger of it—and not on the hunger 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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saying, ‘‘ You'd like | 
my mother.’’ For | 
that one hour in Muir | 
Woods, it seemed to i 
Ruth that the three of ! 
| 


J= IE had begun by 


them were together, so 
vividly did Jamie’s 
mother appear in 
Jamie’s talk. No, there 
were four; it was the 
little-boy Jamie who | 
stirred in her that first | 
yearning to comfort, to 
give happiness, to spend 











| with rollicking children, 
overflowing with wel- 
comed guests. The 
tight ache of pity dis- 
solved; she was warm 
| with humility. She felt 
herself poor in spirit be- 
side Jamie, who had had 
so little and done so 
| much. 
| She looked at him 
| and tried to speak. ‘‘I 
think ——” Her throat 
y swelled. 

Jamie was saying, 

















herself in giving him 
happiness —a yearning 
that was like pain. 

“You see, Ruth, I 
didn’t have much 
chance when I was a youngster.”’ He 
lay on his side, his head supported 
onone hand. His fingers had ruffled 
the thick brown hair. Slanting sun- 
light, falling through the dark red- 
wood tops so far overhead, was 
tangled in the thicket of brakes be- 
hind him, and a little splash of it lay on his fine shirt sleeve. 

There was a scent of mingled dampness and dust and pines 
in the air. Other voices came softly between the gray 
columns of the trees; even their little bursts of laughter had 
a Sunday-afternoon quietness in them, or perhaps it was the 
quietness of the ancient forest. Three hikers, in sweat- 
stained khaki, with knapsacks on their bent shoulders, filed 
silently past. Their boots made no sound on the dust of the 
path. Ruth sat very still, upright on the cushiony moss. 
There was something like fear in her stillness. Jamie’s voice 
was wooing from her more than she had thought of giving. 
She had been frank, friendly, self-possessed with him, and 
now it was terrifying to feel weakness in that possession of 
herself. His low voice held them together in an intimacy 
she could not break. In half sentences and pauses he was 
offering her a self-revealment that meant too much. 


S IE sat very still, looking at her slim hands, brown against 
the sports skirt’s white and violet. She did not see them; 
she saw the baby boy who had been Jamie, so hungry always 
for things he could not have. She saw his mother, widowed 
So young, left defenseless with two little boys to defend; 
Jamie’s brother selling papers on the street; Jamie alone in a 
chilly room, waiting for his mother to come from the factory. 

‘—— a chocolate factory. I remember there was a 
While—the doctor said I must have chocolate; she’d plunge 
her bare arms into the vats when the foreman wasn’t looking 
and then pull down her sleeves. The Italian women did that 
for their youngsters. She’s proud, you know, Ruth—old 
New England family. And my father was a Harvard man, 
brilliant. He was making a name for himself, when she sent 
him out here for his health. And like a Dago woman she’d— 
steal chocolate for me, that way. When she came home she 
pretended it was a game. I was too little to understand.” 

Summers she worked in the fruit. At first on foot, with 
the boys, later in a little cart, she followed the California 
roads with the tramps, working in the fruit harvests. The 
first Strawberries in Napa Valley, the cherry orchards at 
Winters; then the apricots, the peaches and the pears. 


**RUTH, I WILL NOT HAVE YOU LIE TO ME. YOU DO LOVE ME’”’ 


One Thing in Gommon 


By RosE WILDER LANE 
IMustrated by R. J. Cavaliere 


Asparagus canning on the Sacramento islands, prune drying 
in the Santa Clara. 

A little woman in a shapeless dress and a man’s old straw 
hat, a frail woman with New England in her blue eyes and 
California’s sun in her burned skin, cooking the day’s 
food after sunset over a camp fire by a road, to save 
the cost of eating at the cookhouse; washing clothes 
in the night while fiercely she made the sleep-drugged 
boys recite the lessons in precious schoolbooks. “‘She 
always said we must have an education. She was 
saving up for that—to help us through the univer- 
sity.”” Then the death of Jamie’s brother in his 
senior year. Such a fine chap, so big and handsome. 
And brilliant in his work—she was so proud of that. 
“‘Phil was more like father than lam. When he died 
it was a blow to her.” 

Yes, Ruth saw Jamie’s mother. 

But more clearly, through the things he did not 
say, she saw Jamie. She saw a thin little boy work- 
ing in the packing sheds, lugging crates too big for 
him, running with them in the heat, stumbling some- 
times because the heat and the hammers’ racket and 
the smell of rotting culls made him dizzy. She saw 
him awakened at night by the shouts of drunken 
Italians, listening in the dark, feeling his weakness 
and the thinness of canvas walls. ‘‘ Folks were decent, 
really; nobody ever bothered us. And after a while 
we weren’t so scared.”” Then the misery of school 


days—the paper route before dawn on foggy mornings, the 
shabby clothes, the saved pennies, the snobbish cruelty of 


schoolgirls. ‘‘ Mother was keeping a rooming house then.” 


Ruth was ashamed of her own rich childhood, the careless 
lavishness of life in the big ranch house, full of laughter, noisy 









! “And now she’s old and 
a =] tired, and—she depends 
on me so, since Phil 
died ” The words 
staggered, forgotten; 
his eyes were asking Ruth to under- 
stand all that he had not said, to 
understand and answer him. The 
lagging words came on, forgotten, 
even unwanted. 

““You’d like her, Ruth,” he de- 
clared earnestly. 

She nodded. Then, in panic, ‘‘Oh, yes, I’m sure anyone 
would !’’ She was aghast at the tinkling lightness of her voice. 

For the first time in her life she ran away. She fled from 
Jamie, from herself, to the refuge of their friends. Lazy 
answers came to her call, faces turned toward her. Watches 
were consulted. ‘‘Guess we’d better, Ruth, if we’re making 
the 6:10 from Mill Valley. Seen Joe and Sarah?” 

Picnic baskets were gathered up, coats taken from stumps. 
The girls smoothed their bobs, picked burs from their stock- 
ings. The afternoon was ending with the sunlight that was 
almost level overhead, in layers of 
powdery gold under the redwood 
tops. Down all the trails other 
parties were going homeward. The 
silence of the forest brooded above 
their echoed calls and laughter. 





IRED, happy, drowsy 

with sunshine, carrying 
armloads of ferns and berried 
branches, San Francisco’s 
thousands were streaming 
homeward from woods and 
mountains. It was a Sunday 
afternoon like any other, fa- 
miliar, commonplace. Ruth 
held that safety of the com- 
monplace before her like a 
shield. 

Down the sharply falling 
trail, then on the crowded 
holiday train, then on thedeck 
of the ferryboat, she kept that 
shield between herself and 
Jamie. The sea air blew on her hot cheeks and tightened 
her dark curls. She talked with the girls, laughed, hummed 
under the breath the tune that mandolins were playing on 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Elizabeth and Essex 


HE English Reformation was 
not merely a religious event; 
it was also a social one. While 
the spiritual mold of the Mid- 
dle Ages was shattered, a cor- 
responding revolution, no less 
complete and no less far- 
reaching, occurred in the struc- 
ture of secular life and the seat 
of power. 

The knights and ecclesias- 
tics who had ruled for ages 
vanished away; and their place 
was taken by a new class of 
persons, neither chivalrous nor 
holy, into whose competent 
and vigorous hands the reins— 
and the sweets—of govern- 
ment were gathered. 

This remarkable aristoc- 
racy, which had been created 

by the cunning of Henry VIII, overwhelmed at last the power 
that had given it being. The figure on the throne became a 
shadow, while the Russells, the Cavendishes, the Cecils 
ruled over England in supreme solidity. For many genera- 
tions they were England; and it is difficult to imagine an 
England without them, even today. The change came 
quickly—it was completed during the reign of Elizabeth. 
The rebellion of the northern earls in 1569 was the last great 
effort of the old dispensation to escape its doom. It failed; 
the wretched Duke of Norfolk—the feeble Howard, who 
had dreamt of marrying Mary Queen of Scots—was be- 
headed; and the new social system was finally secure. 


cA Flame Without Substance to Feed It 


yer the spirit of the ancient feudalism was not quite ex- 
hausted. Once more before the reign was over it flamed 
up, embodied in a single individual—Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex. The flame was glorious—radiant with the colors 
of antique knighthood and the flashing gallantries of the 
past—but no substance fed it. Flaring wildly, it tossed to 
and fro in the wind; it was suddenly put out. 


By LYTTON STRACHEY 


cAuthor of Queen Victoria; Eminent Victorians 


IMustrated by N.C. Wyeth 


In the history of Essex, so perplexed in its issues, so 
desperate in its perturbations, so dreadful in its conclusion, 
the spectral agony of an abolished world is discernible 
through the tragic lineaments of a personal disaster. 

His father, who had been created Earl of Essex by 
Elizabeth, was descended from all the great houses of 
medieval England. The Earl of Huntingdon, the Marquis 
of Dorset, the Lord Ferrers—Bohuns, Bourchiers, Rivers, 
Plantagenets—they crowded into his pedigree. One of his 
ancestresses, Eleanor de Bohun, was the sister of Mary, wife 
of Henry IV; another, Anne Woodville, was the sister of 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV; through Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gloucester, the family traced its descent from 
Edward III. 

The first earl had been a man of dreams—virtuous and un- 
fortunate. In the spirit of a crusader he had set out to sub- 
due Ireland; but the intrigues of the court, the economy of 
the queen and the savagery of the kerns had been too much 
for him. He had effected nothing and had died at last a 
ruined and broken-hearted man. His son, Robert, was born 
in 1567. Nine years old when his father died, the boy found 
himself the inheritor of an illustrious name and the poorest 
earl in England. But that was not all. 

The complex influences which shaped his destiny were 
present at his birth: His mother was as much a representa- 
tive of the new nobility as his father of the old. Lettice 
Knollys’ grandmother was a sister of Anne Boleyn; and 
thus Queen Elizabeth was Essex’s first cousin twice removed. 

A yet more momentous relationship came into being 
when, two years after the death of the first earl, Lettice be- 
came the wife of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. The fury 
of Her Majesty and the mutterings of scandal were passing 
clouds of small significance; what remained was the fact 
that Essex was the stepson of Leicester, the queen’s mag- 
nificent favorite, who, from the moment of her accession, 
had dominated her court. 


What more could ambition ask for? All the ingredients 
were present—high birth, court influence, even poverty— 
for the making of a fine career. E 

The young earl was brought up under the guardianship 
of Burghley. In his tenth year he was sent to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where in 1581, at the age of fourteen, he 
received the degree of master of arts. His adolescence was 


passed in the country, at one or other of his remote western 


estates—at Lanfey in Pembrokeshire, or, more often, at 
Chartley in Staffordshire, where the ancient house with its 
carved timber, its embattled top, its windows enriched with 
the arms and devices of Devereux and Ferrers, stood roman- | 
tically in the midst of the vast chase, through which the § 
deer, the badger and the wild boar ranged at will. 


Spirited Nobleman, and Scholarly 


THE youth loved hunting and all the sports of manhood, 
but he loved reading too. He could write correctly m 
Latin and beautifully in English; he might have been 4 
scholar had he not been so spirited a nobleman. 

As he grew up this double nature seemed to be r flected 
in his physical complexion. The blood flowed through his 
veins in vigorous vitality; he ran and tilted with the 


sprightliest; and then suddenly health would ebb away from | 


him, and the pale boy would lie for hours in his chamber, 
obscurely melancholy, with a Vergil in his hand. 

When he was eighteen Leicester, sent with an army to the 
Netherlands, appointed him general of the horse. The post 
was less responsible than picturesque, and Essex per!orm! 
its functions perfectly. Behind the lines, in festive tourne 
ments, “he gave all men great hope,”’ says the Chr: ynicler, 
“of his noble forwardness in arms”—a hope that was no 
belied when the real fighting came. 

More fortunate—or so it seemed—than Philip Sidney; 
Essex returned scatheless to England. He forthwith bega! 
an assiduous attendance at court. The queen, who ha 
known him from his childhood, liked him well. His ste 
father was growing old; in that palace a white head and 4 
red face were serious handicaps; and it may well have 
seemed to the veteran courtier that the favor of a youns 
connection would strengthen his own hand and, in partic 
lar, counterbalance the rising influence of Walter Raleigh. 
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Be that as it may, there was soon no occasion for pushing 
Essex forward. It was plain to all—the handsome, charming 
youth, with his open manner, his boyish spirits, his words 
and looks of adoration, his tall figure, his exquisite hands and 
the auburn hair of his head, that bent so gently downward, 
had fascinated Elizabeth. 

The new star, rising with extraordinary swiftness, was 
suddenly seen to be shining alone in the firmament. The 
queen and the earl were never apart. 

She was fifty-three, and he was not yet twenty; a danger- 
ous concatenation of ages. Yet for the moment—it was the 
May of 1587—all was smooth and well. There were long 
talks, long walks and rides through the parks and the woods 
round London, and in the evening there was more talk, and 
laughter, and then there was music; until at last the rooms 
at Whitehall were empty, and they were left, the two, play- 
ing cards together. On and on through the night they 


played at cards or one game or another, so that, a con- 
temporary gossip tells us, ‘“‘my Lord cometh not to his own 
lodging till birds sing in the morning.” Thus passed the 
May of 1587 and the June. 

If only time could have stood still for a little and drawn 
out those halcyon weeks through vague ages of summer! 
The ix y, in his excitement, walking home through the dawn, 
the smiling queen in the darkness But there is no 





» for mortal creatures. Human relationships must 
‘r move or perish. When two consciousnesses come to a 
‘ain nearness the impetus of their interactions, growing 
€ver intenser and intenser, leads on to an unescapable climax. 
I he crescendo must rise to its topmost note; and only then 
18 the preordained solution of the theme made manifest. 


cAn Age of Inconsistencies 


HE reign of Elizabeth—1558 to 1603—falls into two 
: _parts—the thirty years that preceded the defeat of the 
“panish Armada and the fifteen that followed it. The 
earlier period was one of preparation; it was then that the 
tremendous work was accomplished which made England a 
coherent nation, finally independent of the Continent, and 
Produced a state of affairs in which the whole energies of the 
eon cd could find free scope. During those long years the 

ominating qualities of the men in power were skill and 
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prudence. The times were so hard that anything else was 
out of place. For a whole generation the vast caution of 
Burghley was the supreme influence in England. The lesser 
figures followed suit, and for that very reason a certain indis- 
tinctness veils them from our view. Walsingham worked un- 
derground; Leicester, with all his gorgeousness, is dim to us— 
an uncertain personage, bending to every wind; the Lord 
Chancellor, Hatton, danced, and that is all we know of him. 

Then suddenly the kaleidoscope shifted; the old ways, the 
old actors, were swept off with the wreckage of the Armada. 
Burghley alone remained, a monument from the past. 

In the place of Leicester and Walsingham, Essex and 
Raleigh—young, bold, colored, brilliantly personal—sprang 
forward and filled the scene of public action. It was the 
same in every other field of national energy; the snows of the 
germinating winter had melted, and the wonderful spring 
of Elizabethan culture burst into life. 

The age—it was that of Marlowe and Spenser, of the 
early Shakspere and the Francis Bacon of the Essays—needs 
no description; everybody knows its outward appearances 
and the literary expressions of its heart. 

More valuable than descriptions, but what perhaps is un- 
attainable, would be some means by which the modern 
mind might reach to an imaginative comprehension of those 
beings of three centuries ago-——-might move with ease among 
their familiar essential feelings, might touch, or dream that 
it touches—for such dreams are the stuff of history—the 
very “‘pulse of the machine.” 

But the path seems closed to us. By what art are we to 
worm our way into those strange spirits, those even stranger 
bodies? The more clearly we perceive it the more remote 
that singular universe becomes. With very few exceptions— 
possibly with the single exception of Shakspere—the crea- 
tures in it meet us without intimacy; they are exterior 
visions, which we know but do not truly understand. 

It is, above all, the contradictions of the age that baffle 
our imagination and perplex our intelligence. Human beings, 
no doubt, would cease to be human beings unless they were 


inconsistent; but the inconsistency of the Elizabethans ex-- 


ceeds the limits permitted to man. Their elements fly off 
from one another wildly; we seize them, we struggle hard to 
shake them into a single compound, and the retort bursts. 
How is it possible to give a coherent account of their 
subtlety and their naiveté, their delicacy and their brutality, 






their piety and their lust? 
Wherever we look it is the 
same. By what perverse 
magic were intellectual in- 
genuity and theological in- 
genuousness intertwined 
in John Donne? Who has ever explained Francis Bacon? 
How is it conceivable that the Puritans were the brothers 
of the dramatists? What mental fabric could that have 
been which had for its warp the habits of filth and savagery 
of sixteenth-century London and for its woof an impassioned 
familiarity with the splendor of Tamburlaine and the exqui- 
siteness of Venus and Adonis? Who can reconstruct those 
iron-nerved beings who passed with rapture from some divine 
madrigal sung to a lute by a bewitching boy in a tavern to 
the spectacle of mauled dogs tearing a bear to pieces? 


Bewildering Discordances 


Po nerved? Perhaps; yet the flaunting man of fashion, 
was he not also, with his flowing hair and his jeweled ears, 
effeminate? And the curious society which loved such 
fantasies and delicacies—how readily would it turn and 
rend a random victim with hideous cruelty! A change of 
fortune, a spy’s word, and those same ears might be sliced 
off, to ‘the laughter of the crowd, in the pillory; or if am- 
bition or religion made a darker embroilment, a more ghastly 
mutilation—amid a welter of moral platitudes fit only for the 
nursery and dying confessions in marvelous English—might 
diversify a traitor’s end. 

It was the age of baroque; and perhaps it is the in- 
congruity between their structure and their ornament that 
best accounts for the mystery of the Elizabethans. It is so 
hard to gauge, from the exuberance of their decoration, the 
subtle, secret lines of their inner nature. 

Certainly this was so in one crowning example; certainly 
no more baroque figure ever trod this earth than the su- 
preme phenomenon of Elizabethanism, Elizabeth herself. 
From her visible aspect to the profundities of her being, 
every part of her was permeated by the bewildering dis- 
cordances of the real and the apparent. 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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“OF COURSE THEY ARE VERY YOUNG. 


BUT IN THIS COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE ——’”’ 


THERE WAS AN 


INARTICULATE SOUND FROM 


CLIFF, AND SUE ADDED HASTILY, ‘‘MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS WAS EVEN YOUNGER, AND JULIET TOO”’”’ 


C four Sides to a Triangle 







Py, Wey 
BSS) Kime) when the party had broken up she lingered 
Mixautees} q while on one of the broad porches over- 
looking the links, drawing a chair back into an angle 
to be out of the breeze. Betty, her sixteen-year-old, who was 
making the proper friends in a highly exclusive boarding 
school, would soon be home for the Easter vacation. . A 
Time for spring clothes already. . . . Nice out here; Cliff 
ought to knock off early every afternoon and come out for 
a round with some of the other men. 

He had worked so hard; now that he had reached the place 
where he could afford to play he had scarcely learned how. 
Not during the daytime, anyway; this past winter he had 
been going out more in the evenings. She had always en- 
couraged him to do that, when there was bridge or poker 
somewhere or only a get-together at the men’s club. Of 
course they had plenty of the usual social life, but it was good 
for men to leave their wives once in a while and play with one 
another. She really must urge Cliff to get out on the links 
more. 

Some women had come in from the course, seated them- 
selves with a comfortable bustle around the corner and or- 
dered tea; but it was Cliff’s name that attracted Sue’s 
attention to them. 

** Just the same,” said a voice she did not recognize, ‘‘ you’d 
think Clifford Shelton was the last man in the world that a 
woman like that could get her claws into.” 

Another woman laughed. ‘“‘It’s the contrast, my dear. 
Sue Shelton’s so proper.” 

Discovering herself an eavesdropper, Sue gathered her coat 
about her to move on; but before she could rise she heard a 
voice that she knew. 

“‘Sue’s a good sort, a whole lot too good to have this hap- 
pen to her.”” It was Molly Trent speaking. ‘‘Don’t let’s 
start anything, girls.” 







By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


Illustrated by Pruett (arter 


“Start anything !”’ the first speaker exclaimed. ‘‘It’s gone 
pretty far beyond the starting point, if you ask me!” 

“Then I hope Sue will never have to find out,” said Molly. 

“I’m betting she’ll have to,”’ said the first one again. ‘‘Ev- 
eryone knows Cliff’s done awfully well lately. And from 
what we have heard of the lady, Mrs. May is not the sort 
that will object to a little publicity when ‘the time’s ripe.” 

Sue was on her feet. Should she turn the corner, let them 
see that she had heard? That would confuse them and serve 
them right; but what would it do to herself? 

She moved away, nodded to one group and another in the 
lounge, stopped to exchange a few words of badinage with 
some men just come up from the locker room. Her car was 
parked on the edge of the drive at a place overlooking the 
course; as she started the engine two figures came over the 
hill. She recognized them both. At breakfast that morning 
Cliff had said that he might be delayed in town. 

Her cheeks were flaming, her heart thumping horridly. She 
all but grazed the gatepost as she turned the car toward the 
more open country, for she could not go directly home. At 
the end of a mile or two she slowed down, drew to the side of 
the road; she wanted to think, to regain her composure. 

It couldn’t be true, of course; and yet such things had hap- 
pened to other people. But Cliff—and that woman? Mrs. 
Elsie May—the name was enough! Cliff himself had quirked 
his lips when he first heard it. They had met her at the 
Breckinridges’; she was some sort of cousin of Bert’s. 

“You know how Virginians are, my dear,” Peg Breckin- 
ridge had said to everybody she had asked to that dinner. 
“Bert simply insisted on my having her. But I don’t expect 
anybody to call on her, and please don’t blame her on me!” 


Afterward the women had laughed at the way 
Mrs. May looked up at the men; probably the men’s 
comments would have matched Cliff’s. 

“Some baby!” he had grinned on their way home. 
“But I hope you won’t take to a boyish bob, old dear! 
What does she put on her hair, anyway—stickum?” 

It was understood that Mrs. May had taken a house in 
Rose Hill for only the discreet six months that must elapse 
before her latest divorce.could be final, and everybody called 
on her, just to show that they felt a little sorry for the 
Breckinridges; people in that community were real people 
and knew how to stand together. 

Sue’s anger at what those women on the porch had said 
had stirred her up; she could not possibly believe, not 
really believe, such a thing of Cliff. And yet little things 
that had not seemed strange at the time they happened 
came flashing into her mind like lights on a. switchboard. 

Several times during the past weeks she had heard him 
using the upstairs telephone; she had not thought about it 
before, but why had he not, used the one on the desk in the 
living room? Now that she thought of it, hadn’t he always 
made some excuse and gone out, after telephoning like that? 
About that going out, now—she had taken it for granted that 
he had been with the men; she had never been one to bother 
him with questions. 

Then there was the incident of the florist’s bill. She was 
opening her mail at the breakfast table as usual when she 
came across it. 

“Somebody’s been getting quite a lot of posies,” she had 
laughed, tossing the bill across the table to Cliff. ‘Look at 
that! You haven’t been sending orchids to another lady, 
have you?” 

Cliff had read the bill, stiffened, thrust it into a pocket. 
“Of course not,” he had frowned. “Some mistake. I 
have somebody in the office telephone them about it.” She 
had been enormously amused—Cliff was so literal minded 
at times. 
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She was sure there had been other things, too, so insignifi- 
cant at the time that she could not recall them; but of course 
it was nonsense, every bit of it nonsense. Was she getting 
suspicious and jealous, at her age? Those horrid gossiping 

yomen ! 
. Well, it had done her good to sit there by the roadside and 
cool off. She looked at her wrist watch, started the engine. 


Cliff was in the living room, slouched behind the news- 
paper, giving every appearance of having been home for ages. 

“Hello,” he responded to her cheer- 
ful greeting. “Late, aren’t you?” 
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“Hello, Sue!’’ It was Molly Trent’s voice. ‘‘What are 
you doing tonight? Bill and I are going in town to see a 
movie. Don’t you want to come along?” 

Bill and I are going to town bridge at Bill 
Trent’s. . . . Afterward Sue marveled at her self-possession 
in that moment. She answered lighuly, “‘Cliff’s playing cards, 
but I’d love to go. You'll stop by for me?” She talked and 
laughed on the way to town; the picture rollicked its way 
across the screen and carried no story to her; she chatted on 
the way home, bade the Trents a gay good night—and all the 


9 


Betty would soon be coming home for the spring vaca- 
tion—Betty, her Betty, old enough to understand things, 
almost a woman. 

What would become of Betty’s adoration of her father, 
her faithin him? Take away a young girl’s faith, and what 
would it do to her life? 

So it went until she felt that she could no longer endure 
the uncertainty; and so it happened that a few days before 
Betty’s vacation she said to Cliff at the dinner table, as he 
was rather hurriedly finishing his dessert: 

““T had some women in to tea this 
afternoon. I asked Mrs. May to 





‘T’ll have them put dinner on right 
away,” she said, drawing off her 
gloves and passing through to the 
dining room. ‘Are you in a hurry, 
dear?” 

“Sort of hungry,”’ said he. 


T THE table she told him some 
bits of gossip that had passed 
around the bridge tables; he told her 
whom he had lunched with in town. 
While they were finishing their coffee 
the telephone rang; it was Betty’s 
clear young voice, calling from school. 
‘‘How are you, darling?’’ Sue 
asked. 

“T’mallright, mother. Oh, mother, 
will you please, please do something 
forme? Will you write to Miss Davis 
and tell her to put Edward Pember- 
ton’s name on my calling list? He’s 
perfectly wonderful, mother. I’m sim- 
ply crazy about him. . No, not 
Pendleton, Pemberton. P-e-m ... 
Where did I meet him? Oh, at the 
Marshalls’. Yes, the New 
Year’s dance. He’s Hilda Marshall’s 
cousin, and oh, he is perfectly won- 
derful, mother! I just wish you could 
see hiseyes! . . . AmIwhat?... 
Yes, of course I’m sure. He calls 
Mrs. Marshall Cousin Kate. He’s 
a much older man, mother, about 
twenty-two, but he’s perfectly 
What? . .. I’llsay he does—every 
day, special deliveries and every- 
thing. . Oh, now, mother! He 
wouldn’t call her Cousin Kate if he 
wasn’t, would he? And he was stay- 
ing right in the house. Oh, 
will you? Oh, you darling! 

What? . . . Thereddress? Yes, it 
came; thanks ever so much, mother. 
I adore it. Yes. Yes, I will. 
Good-by, darling! Here’s a kiss!” 

Sue laughed, shook her head; that 
exuberance of sixteen! 

‘Betty all right?’’ Cliff asked as 
she left the telephone. 

“Oh, yes. She wanted a new boy 
put on her calling list. You know 
Miss Davis will not let the girls see 
anyone who is not on the list given 
by the parents.” 

Cliff frowned. ‘‘No need for her 
tosee any boysatall,”’ said he. “‘She’s 
too young for that sort of thing.” 

Sue’s eyes crinkled at him; that 
paternal jealousy! ‘‘Nonsense! It’s 
perfectly normal and perfectly harm- 


less. She has a new enthusiasm every 
week,”’ 





‘T DON’T like it,” said he, getting 
into his overcoat. ‘I tell you, I 
don’t approve of it. This age 4 

“Oh, wake up,’’ Sue laughed. 
“Don’t be prehistoric! What’s the 
matter with this age? If Betty had 
been sixteen when the war ended you 
might have had something to worry 
about. But the youngsters of Betty’s 
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come too.” 

His fork dropped to his plate. 
‘“‘Here?”’ he asked, his forehead flush- 
ing. 


HE met his confused look with a 
direct one. “Oh, the lady de- 
clined,’”’ she said. “‘She had a timely 
engagement, as I thought she would.” 
Cliff was motionless for a moment; 
then he pushed his chair back and 
went into the living room. She found 
him standing before the fire, his head 
bowed, his hands in his pockets, his 
shoulders drooping, a veritable pall 
of whipped-dog atmosphere about 
him. 

“‘Soit’s true, then, isit?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, Sue,” said he, “‘I don’t know 
what to say to you.” 

She shivered; but what had she 
expected? ‘“‘Well, whatever you do 
say, it will not be necessary for you 
to lie to me any more.” 

He winced but moved his shoulders 
impatiently. “Of course you have 
the right to say that. To say any- 
thing at all, for that matter.” 

He had never seemed to her more 
helpless. ‘‘But why, Cliff, why? 
Can’t you tell me why?” 

“‘It—it’s stronger than I am, that’s 
au” 

“Ah,” she winced and was silent. 
She felt very cold. All those weeks 
when she had thought of nothing 
else she had never really believed, 
after all, that it could be true. And 
it was true. ... 

After a while he dropped into a 
chair and leaned forward, with his 
arms on his knees. “‘She’s’’—heswal- 
lowed—‘“‘she’s so helpless.”’ 

That was like a reviving dash of 
cold water in her face. Unseen, her 
eyes blazed at him. “Oh, I don’t 
think you need expect me to consider 
Mrs. May in this,’ she informed him. 
“But I should like to consider you. 
I suppose you will want a divorce?”’ 


E SEEMED to find it difficult to 
speak. Finally he said, “‘ You 
are pretty cool about it.” 

Her laugh had no mirth in it. “I 
can assure you I am not cool! But 
what good would it do to kick up a 
fuss when you have made up your 
mind about it? You have made up 
your mind, haven’t you? Can’t we 
at least be honest?” 

““Well—I’vetold you. The thing is 
stronger thanI am. But I want you 
to—I want to do what I can for you.”’ 

“‘Ah, thank you,” said she. “I 
suppose you mean about money.” 

*“You’ve jolly well earned your 
half of everything.” 

So he had thought things out! She 
seemed to be trying to dig a little 
hole in the arm of her chair. “‘ Half? 
Would that leave you enough?” 








generation are perfectly normal, I 
tell you. They are on their feet. 
1 hey see things clearly, and they 
mnOW how to take care of themselves. Going out?” she 
added lightly, her hands suddenly cold. 

He turned away, spoke from the hall. “Bridge. Some of 
the fellows at Bill Trent’s.” 

, The door closed behind him, and Sue went to her desk. 
She sat there for a moment with her hands clenched to- 
gether. “But I’m not going to be a fool,” she thought. “I 
don t really know.” 

She began the note to the school and spoiled two sheets. 

Just as she had stamped and sealed the envelope the tele- 
phone in front of her rang again. 


SHE LOOKED AT BETTY 


while her thoughts played a pulsing obbligato. Cliff, her 
Cliff, to have gotten to the place where he could lie to her. 

She found him in bed, apparently asleep; but for the first 
time since Betty’s last infantile illness she lay awake until 
dawn. She ran the gamut of emotions during the weeks 
that followed, but she was aware of Cliff as she had not been 
for years, seeing him with a new clarity, with the wife’s half- 
amused, half-provoked intolerance for the weakness of the 
male thing she has married. She was not stupid—there must 
be something she could do about it. But what? What did a 
woman do in such circumstances? 


YOUNG, OH, SO YOUNG AND QUESTING 


“Please don’t!” he cried again. 
“It’s bad enough without your being 
sarcastic.” 

“I’m not being sarcastic—no, really. I was only wonder- 
ing whether half would be enough to satisfy the lady.” 

“Of course you have the right to think that of her,” he 
said stiffly. ‘‘As a matter of fact, she is not mercenary. Far 
from it. She’s ——” 

“Never mind!”’ she interrupted. “‘We’ll say half. We’ve 
always had a joint account at the bank, and there’s the safe- 
deposit box. But of course you will attend to the details.” 

He frowned. ‘Of course.” 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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yam Fords Village of Yesterday 





By SAMUEL CROWTHER 





THERE WILL BE STAGE COACHES FOR 


é I: Detroit, on a pict and rolling meadow through 
3 kal Which a little stream wanders, is rising a village 
| that will eventually have perhaps fifty buildings 
<<} and two or three hundred people. 

That i is not of itself remarkable in these days of real-estate 
developments. But this village will be different. No one 
will be able to buy lots in it. For it will bea 
village of the yesterdays—showing every period 








THOSE WHO WISH TO RIDE ON THEM 


at South Sudbury, Mass., and the Botsford Inn, on the old 
Grand River road out of Detroit, and every little while the 
newspapers report that he has bought some old house or 
store or mill and had it carefully taken down and shipped to 
Dearborn for some mysterious and undisclosed purpose. 
Most people who have thought anything at all about Mr. 
Ford’s doings in this respect have simply concluded that he 


There is no mania of acquisition. The gathering of speci- 
mens is not to the end of having them as such, but in 
pursuance of a stupendous but at the same time definite 
plan. Here is the explanation as Mr. Ford gave it to me: 

“We are trying to assemble a complete series of every 
article used or made in America from the days of the first 
settlers down to the present time. When we hre through we 
shall have reproduced American life, and that is, I think, the 
best way of preserving at least part of our history and our 
tradition. 

“For by looking at the things that people used and the 
way they lived, a better and truer impression can be gained 
in an hour than could be had from a month of reading —even 
if there were books the authors of which had the facilities to 
discover the minute details of the older life.” 


cA Cross Section of Early America 


MPROVEMENTS have been coming so quickly that the 

past is being lost to the rising generation, and I think it 
can be preserved only by putting it in a form where it may 
be seen and felt. At least that is my idea of one side of 
education and the reason behind this collection.” 

The collection is ultimately to be housed in a great insti- 
tute at Dearborn, which will be modeled after Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, although of course many times larger, 
and the architects are already working on the designs. But 
this is a matter of a couple of years, and the task of arranging 
the material is really greater than that of preparing the build- 
ings. Supplementing the institute 
will be the village that has been 





of American history—even going 
back to some of the English sources. 
And its every building will be one 
that was in active use somewhere. 
So will its every furnishing, tool and 
utensil. And the villagers will carry 
on their daily occupations exactly as 
though they, too, had been carried 
back to a bygone age. 

This village is the first step toward 
the realization of a great project on 
which Henry Ford has been working 
for many years—the assembling of a 
permanent pageant of America. Be- 
sides, it is to serve as a part of a 
technical school illustrating the 
development of the domestic and in- 
dustrial arts in America. It is easily, 
in its fullness, the most tremendous 
adventure in historical presentation 
that has ever been undertaken. 

It is quite well known that Henry 
Ford is a collector of what go by the 
name of antiques. More accurately, 
he is a collector of Americana and its 





mentioned, and this is 
already under way and 
several of the buildings 











are already up. And 
all this will serve as an 
animated textbook for 
the evolution of the 
arts. 

The plan compre- 
hends a completer vil- 
lage than would ever 
have been found in real 
life, in that there will 
be a preponderance of 
manufacturing. That 
is to say, the village will 
make more kinds of 
things than any one 
village would have 








sources. Also it is fairly well known 
that he collects in a perfectly tre- 
mendous way, although it is not gen- 
erally known that his collection, packed tightly and with no 
attempt at arrangement, already requires a very large build- 
ing for its housing and is probably larger than any other 
collection of Americana in the country. 

It is apparently a peculiar collection, in that it takes no 
account of values. Mr. Ford does not go into the market 
and bid for the finest offerings, and, although he has thou- 
sands of pieces that any museum would be keen to get, he 
also has hundreds of thousands of pieces which no one else 
would bother holding. 


(Collecting for a Purpose 


E HAS old nails and old chairs, candlesticks and loco- 
motives, dolls and toy furniture, plows and street cars, 
and then he has big specimens, such as the Wayside Inn, 





NOTABLE SIGNATURES FOR THE COOLIDGE SAP BUCKET PRESENTED TO MR. FORD 


had a peculiarly bad case of collectors’ mania and the money 
to do what he wanted. And they have let it goat that. For 
a mania needs no explanation. Few have asked what in the 
world he expected to do with all the things he bought—for a 
collector rarely knows what to do with what he buys. The 
fun is in the buying. 

It is true that Mr. Ford completely restored the Wayside 
Inn, as well as all its surrounding territory, put the whole 
under capable management and threw it open to the public. 
That was understandable as a public-spirited act. But the 
real purpose of getting together so much other stuff has 
never been disclosed until this article. 

Mr. Ford is a man who thinks in a large and original 


way—in so original a way that sometimes the unthinking 
In his own good time and 


deny that he is thinking at all. 
season—and not before—he tells exactly what he is about. 
The collecting is not at all for the mere purpose of collecting. 
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been apt to make. In a way 
it will be a cross section of a 
hundred villages rather than a 
representation of one village, 
and although it is mostly 
Colonial and post-Colonial 
American it will have some 
buildings and things which 
date back much further; as 
for example, a tenth century 
cottage from the Cotswolds. 

In this the village will fol- 
low real life, for while anti- 
quarians may make period 
divisions, real life does not. 
Neither will the village be of 
any one section of the country, 
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for that again would too greatly restrict 
itsscope. The buildings will be grouped in 
a loose way about a green, and the green 
is primarily an old English institution, 
transplanted into New England. Also it 
wil! have two sections of great historic in- 
terest which, if slavishly following a for- 
mula, could not get into the village at all. 

Among these will be a reproduction of 
Menlo Park when in 1879 Thomas A. 
Edison for the first time gave a general 
exhibition of electrical lighting by incan- 
descent bulbs, and the identical laboratory 
and many of the tools which Mr. Edison 
has used for many years at Fort Myers, 
Florida. Mr. Ford attributes to Mr. Edi- 
son the industrial development of this 
country. He traces the basic principles 
and methods of American mass produc- 
tion to Edison’s genius. He says that we 
are ahead of all other countries simply and 
solely because we have Mr. Edison. Mr. 
Ford will be able to reproduce exactly the 
scene that startled the country when Mr. 
Edison strung his queer little glass globules 
on a series of poles and turned on the cur- 
rent. Mr. Ford has some of the actual poles, the dynamo 
and a good deal of the equipment, and every fitting will be 
as it was then, and will actually be used. This layout is 
only a part of a complete collection of all the lighting ap- 
paratus used in this country from the earliest days to the 
present. He has rare old hurricane lamps, tall etched glass 
cylinders that protected the candle flame from guttering 
drafts, also thousands of candlesticks, candle molds, snuf- 
fers, and in fact everything connected withlighting. But only 
a fraction of these will go into the village. The development 
of the art of lighting will be for the museum. But every 
building in the village will be lighted according to its period. 

Another section of the village not properly belonging is 
dedicated to the memory of another of Mr. Ford’s old friends 
and will be known as Burbank, and 
here will be preserved Luther 
Burbank’s tools which he used at 
Santa Rosa and as much of his 
experimenting as can be shown in 
the rigors of a Michigan climate. 

The village will be approached 
both by road and by railroad, and 
on the highway leading in, the 
Clinton Inn has been already set 
up. The Clinton Inn was built 
about 1830, at Clinton, Michigan, 
and for many‘years was one of 
the chief stops for stage coaches 
traveling the Detroit-Chicago 
turnpike, 
which was 
built over 


















the ‘Great 

Sauk Trail” 

ONE OF THE OLDEST cLocKs In THE USd by the 
FORD COLLECTION IS THE SMALL LAN- __-Mdiians. 

TERN CLOCK MADE BY THOMAS LooMEs ,_ - Hebuild- 

“AT YE MERMAYDE IN LOTHBURY” me Mm Or- 

enty-six feet 

long, with 


Square white columns in front, a wide piazza on the ground 
floor and a broad veranda on the second floor. A wing at 
the back has a large kitchen, and above this is the ballroom, 
whi ch was celebrated in the old days because of its spring floor. 
A spring floor was one that sprang a little to the dancer’s 
Steps, giving an enjoyable sense of elastic buoyancy. 


Complete Vehicle Collection 


é TE inn was taken down by Mr. Ford—which was no 
Bas ‘Slight task, for it was mostly made of solid black walnut— 
anc reerected on its present site, so that today it appears 


exactly as it was when first built. It will, however, have a 
mocern kitchen in addition to the old kitchen, and also it 
will nave modern heating and lighting, although the fixtures 
ul be the original types, with electric lights. 
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THE OX TEAM IS AN AUTHENTIC PART OF THE 
AMERICAN PAGEANT 


This is the same procedure that Mr. Ford has followed at 
the Wayside Inn and at the Botsford Inn; and this inn, too, 
when the village is opened, will serve meals. 

There will be stage coaches for those who wish to ride on 
them, and in the wagon sheds will be a collection of wagons 
and carriages such as might have been found there in the 
old days. 

The Ford collection of vehicles is practically complete. It 
runs from the one-horse chaise through Colonial gigs, includ- 
ing the calash, and ends with the automobile, including the 
first one that Mr. Ford made. He has several of the old mail 
coaches, Conestoga wagons, Concord coaches, buckboards, 
phaétons, victorias and buggies. 

There will be a cab stand in the village equipped with the 
old type of open cabs, and of course the old Dearborn band 
wagon will be on exhibition. The other approach to the vil- 
lage will be by rail, and the tracks are 
already down. For the most part fairly 


have lasted over a century, but the feet 
of succeeding generations of farmers have 
worn through many layers of flooring. 
Two waterwheels, driven by water im- 
pounded behind a huge log dam, furnished 
the power to drive the milling stones and 
saws. 

Settlers brought their grain in oxcarts 
and on pack horses from within a few 
miles of Detroit, and from the whole of 
Lenawee County, to be ground. Farmers 
in the back country required a week to 
visit the mill and return, old-timers re- 
late. When the pioneer, Loranger, died 
in 1887, at the age of ninety-one years, 
the property passed to his son, Joseph, 
who operated the old mill until nine years 
ago. Upon his death the farm and mill 
were willed to Clarence Lemerand, sole 
heir. It was the latter who arranged that 
Mr. Ford should have the mill. 

The town will have a printing and 
bindery shop, which will be in active op- 
eration. A number of old printing presses 
are available and all of them have his- 
tories. One that will probably go into the 
shop is a Washington hand press which is reputed to be the 
first press set up in California. It was made by the Hoe Press 
Company in 1848 and shipped to Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
There it took an active part in the campaign which helped 
to make Zachary Taylor President of the United States. 


cA Hand Press That Rozmed 


OLD having been discovered in California, the owners 
joined in the rush, taking the press with them by way 
of the Isthmus of Panama. In crossing the Isthmus the 
barge carrying the press upset in the Chagres River, and 
when the press finally reached the City of Panama the boats 
for the gold fields were so crowded that it could not find pas- 
sage for a year; so it printed a newspaper at Panama. 
At last it arrived at the Golden Gate and was used to print 
the Placer Times and Transcript. Then it went on to San 
Diego and printed the San Diego Herald. Then it traveled 





modern rails will be used, but there will 
be asection laid in the old fashion with 
stone sleepers. A sleeper is a big block 
of stone or wood to which cast-iron 
‘‘chairs’’ were spiked down. The rails 
rested on the chairs. 

Mr. Ford has an extensive collec- 
tion of old locomotives, and is now 
having built in England, from the 
original drawings, a duplicate of the 
famous “‘ Rocket”’ of a hundred years 
ago; but on this line will probably be 
used an old wood-burning locomotive 
from the South with one or two of the 
early types of coach. Mr. Ford also 
has some horse cars, and a horse-car 
line may be laid, although this is rather 
unlikely. An old railroad station is 
already in hand and also an old freight 
house and water tank. 

The grist and saw mill is already in 
place and it has a considerable history, 
having stood for more than a hundred 
years on the banks of Stony Creek at 
































Frenchtown, four miles north of Mon- 

roe, Michigan, fromwhichit wasmoved + 
intact toits presentsite. It was erected by Edward Loranger, 
ason of pioneers, who left his birthplace in Three Rivers, Que- 
bec, in 1816, to hew out a tiny wilderness home near the River 
Raisin and two miles west of Monroe. For many years he 
was the only white man in the vicinity and he eked out a 
living by trading in furs with the Indians. In 1832, Loranger 
moved to the farm on the bank of Stony Creek and in the 
same year built the mill. A mason by trade, Loranger laid 
the foundation of native stone, and hewed the white oak 
frame timbers by hand. The original framework and siding 


to San Bernardino and went into the service of the Mormons. 
Then it trekked five hundred miles across the desert to 
Aurora, Nevada, to print the Esmeralda Star. 

It is said that Mark Twain was a worker on the press at 
this point of its life. During the Civil War it supported the 
Union cause, and its owners had to protect themselves more 
than once from raids. In 1870 it went back to Independence, 
California, and there printed the first copy of the Inyo 


(Continued on Page 116) 
























T TEN minutes 
past five 
o’clock, Pa- 


cific standard time, 
Mr. Homer Horton, 
one-time hoofer of 
Hale and Horton, 
let his copy of Va- 
riety slide down 
upon the pile al- ’ 
ready made by discarded issues of the Hollywood Citizen 
and the Film Spectator and reached for the pink and purple 
doll on the table beside his overstuffed chair. 

Deftly he tossed aside its soiled and fluffy raiment, reveal- 
ing its utilitarian purpose, and languidly dialed a number on 
the telephone base; but his voice lifted sharply as he asked 
“Who won the fourth at Tijuana today?” and still more 
sharply as he went on, “He did? That mule? On that 
track? In that race? It’s crooked! Why, I ——”’ Protest 
being of no avail against an evident disconnection, he sub- 
sided into silence and the depths of the.cushions. 

At eleven minutes past five Valencia Lafitte, who had 
chosen part of her name from an East Side cabaret when 
she and the song had been much younger, slouched in from 
the kitchen. Dusky of hue, somber of eye, slatternly of mien, 
she swayed against a dusty red velvet portiére while she 
regarded Mr. Homer Horton with the malevolence of the 
recently deceived. 


““T)\IDN’T Candytuft win?” she demanded in a voice which 
already held him responsible for any debacle of the turf. 

“No.” 

“You told me I couldn’t go wrong if I bet on that horse.” 

“T bet on him myself, didn’t I?” 

“‘Miss Kitty said all the time he didn’t have a chance.” 

“Why didn’t you take her tip?” 

“Wish I had.”’ She swayed in gloomy retrospect. ‘‘ You-all 
goin’ to stay in for dinner now?” 

““Guess so.” 

*“Miss Honey be home too?” 

“*T suppose so.” 

“Maybe she'll stay out to dinner with that Howard boy?” 

“‘Maybe she won’t.” 

“‘She’s done it before.” 

““Not so her mother knew it. Do you think she’d let that 
baby go chasing around Hollywood at night?” 

““She’s seventeen.” 


Good C frouper 


By Mary SYNON 


IMustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 
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**I WAS TROUPING 
MYSELF WHEN I 
MET YOU. HOW’D 


I KNOW WHAT I 
WAS BUYING FOR 
LIFE ?’’ 


“Not at the cast- 
ing bureau. She’s 
thirteen.” 

“She got that 
part in Passion 
Flowers yet?” 

““Nobody’sgotit.” 

“Think she’s go- 
ing to get it?” 

‘Hope so.” 

“Well, I certainly do. There’s two weeks’ wages 
Owin’ me in this house, to say nothin’ at all of the 
special maid service I do for Miss Honey.” 

“You'll get it.” 

“T know that, but when?” 

“Oh, be a good sport, Valencia! We’re all hang- 
ing on the trapeze by the toenails just now. Half 
the studios are closed, and the other half are running 
on part time. Honey’ll get a job as soon as there 
are any calls for kid parts. Look at what she did 
in The Fall of Eve!” 

“She just held up a dish of apples.” 

““Then see the part she had in The Lilies of the 
Bourbons!” 

“She was only in it about five minutes.” 

“But what she did in those five! And what about the child 
she played at the prow of the ship in The Flying Hope? The 
best child work in Hollywood last year. Didn’t you read 
what they all said of it? Every critic in Hollywood praised 
her—and not one of them got a cent for it! That’s why she’s 
sure to have the child’s rdle in Passion Flowers. It’s justa 
matter of a couple of days when you'll be telling the world 
you're working for the smartest little kid in pictures. We'll 
all be riding the gravy train.” 

““You’ve been sayin’ that every day. Words are all right 
in their place, but they ain’t buyin’ pork chops on the East 
Side.” 


““T TAVE a heart, Valencia! Go start dinner now, and I'll 
do something for you. I’ve a new system on the 
Chinese lottery that’s a humdinger. Fellow won eight hun- 
dred dollars on it last week. See here, I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do—you send Lee Chinn in to me when he comes with the 
laundry, and I’ll buy a ticket for you when I get one for my- 
self. How about it?” 
“Dollar ticket?” 
“‘Dollar ticket.” 
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** All right.”” She moved off, reluctant but mollified, gliq- 
ing kitchenward; but just as she swung past the red velvet 
curtains the sound of a motor running crazily outside the 
house halted her. ‘‘There’s that girl now. I’d know that 
rattling roadster if I heard it in India.’”’ She crossed to the 
heavy carved door and swung it open to admit a cyclone of 
one girl and four dogs, all of them miniature—the dogs !ap- 
eared, coppery Pomeranians, the girl hatless, with a mop of 
silvery yellow curls, a print gown, childish half hose topping 
flat-heeled, patent-leather slippers and a curious look: of 
sophistication in her deep brown eyes which belied the 
juvenility of her fashions. 

“Lo, Valencia,” she gave greeting. ‘‘’"Lo, Homer.” She 
stretched her arms wide in relaxation. ‘‘Where’s Kitty?”’ 
“Out,” her father told her. 

“‘T didn’t see her anywhere.” 
“Know anything?” 


“TOTS.” She pointed the toe of her slipper toward the 
kitchen, and the canine quartet leaped past the lolling 

Valencia. ‘“‘I won’t be home to dinner tonight.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Don’t know yet.” 

“Who’re you going with?” 

“The boy friend.” 

“Now, see here, Honey, you know Kitty won’t let you.” 

“‘T guess I’m old enough to go out if I like.” 

“Sure you are, but it ain’t in the game. How can you 
expect to keep on playing kid parts if you act grown-up?” 

“T can play other parts.” 

“Try and get ’em these days! 
juveniles.” 

“Not so hard.” She pirouetted airily toward the stairway. 
“Guess I’ll have to hurry to make my date.”’ 

“‘Guess again if Kitty comes in.” 

“That’s why I’m speeding.”’ She ran up the stairs lightly, 
followed by Valencia’s admiring but slightly calculating gaze. 

“You-all going out with that Howard boy?”’ 

“You've said it.” 

“Then we can have what’s left of the lamb stew.” 

“‘Oh, make something decent,’’ Homer implored. 

“Don’t you dare make spoon bread till I’m home,”’ Honey 
called back. 

““Won’t make nothin’ fancy,’ Valencia said as she departed. 


It’s hard enough to get 


Left alone, Mr. Homer 
Horton ambled across the 
littered living room of the 
house which Hale and Hor- 
ton were renting furnished by the month, and brought uP 
at the radio, twisting the dials to bring in a dance rh ythm 
from the ending of the matinée at the Cinderella Roof. 
Lazily at first, but with professional ease, he swung his 
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.“s into the measures of the music, snapping his fingers 


to emphasize the accents. 

“That’s that,” he said in approbation of his own per- 
formance, surveying what he could of himself in the gaudy, 
gilt-iremed mirror above the piano. 


lie was still capering in lithe undulations, a faun with 
ne forest nor nymph, whistling the tune of the dance, 
wheu the front door burst violently open and Kitty, profes- 
sion.!!v Hale but maritally Horton, flung into the room. 


YAIR a little too heavy with henna, cheeks a little too 
H -ivid with rouge, skirts a bit too short for style, eyes a 


trifle too bright for happiness, she paused beside the tumbled 
disorder of the table, staring at her husband questioningly. 
The Pomeranians, loosed from somewhere in the domain of 


Valencia, swirled around her ankles, barking and yelping. 
“Stop that, Betty! Don’t do that again, Letty! Didn’t 
anyone feed them at noon?” 

‘Perhaps Valencia did.”” The music still whirred, but the 
faun’s revel ended. 

“Don’t you know?” 

‘‘T wasn’t home.”’ 

“Of course not.” She flung a little red hat on the embank- 
ment of sofa pillows. ‘“‘Beating the system again, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Not today.” 

“Win anything at Tijuana?” 

“Not a thing. Tired, dearie?” 

“Tired?”’ She laughed shakily. ‘‘Oh, no! I could dance 
La Jota on one leg, I’m so peppy. What’d you think I'd be, 
footing it all over the studios from Fox Hills to Burbank?” 

“Any news?” 

“Plenty.”” She braced her shoulders. “Lottie Kent gets 
the kid’s part in Passion Flowers.” 

“Go on!” 

“Tt’s the truth. Bradlon gave it to her, the dirty bum, after 
he told me just last week he’d rather have Honey for it than 
any kid in the pictures.” 

“Well, what do you 
think of that!” 

“Think? Think? I’ve 
been thinking till my eyes 
ache.”” With the hostility 
of weariness for leisured 
freshness she glared at him. 
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“Yes; and steered me away from Fires of Spring. There 
might have been a chance in that. It’s too late now.” 

“No, I’m sure it isn’t. Malcolm Lever was telling me 
just today that Quimby hasn’t finished the casting for it.” 

““Where’d you see Lever?” 

“Down at Henry’s.”’ 

“Lunch there?”’ 

“You see, it was like this: I was on the boule- 
vard, and is 

“And I ate a ham sandwich out on the De Mille 
lot. Honest, Homer, there are times when I could 
crown you! Here we are, hitting rock bottom, and 
you 

“We've got to keep up a front, dearie.”’ 

“Sure,”’ she said. ‘‘This is Hollywood.’ She 
switched off the radio, peered out to the kitchen, 
shrugged gloomily and started toward the stairs. 
““Where’s Honey?” 

“Upstairs.” 

““Where was she today?” 

“Out at some of the lots, I s’pose.”’ 

“T didn’t run into her, and I tramped a 
dozenofthem. Honest, Homer, I’m so tired of 
hunting jobs for her I could go back trouping.”’ 

“Oh, gosh, Kitty, you wouldn’t want to do 
that! Don’t you remember the jumps? And 
the tank towns? And the Monday morning 
rehearsals? You’ve just forgotten how hard it 
used to be.” 

“‘T haven’t forgotten. There are towns that 
give me nightmares yet just to see their names 
on amap. And the Mondays! There isn’t an 
orchestra leader in the Corn Belt I couldn’t kill 
cheerfully in broad daylight. Forgottenit? Say, 
I’ve been trying to forget it for four years, but it wasn’t so 
awful as this run’s getting to be. We had work, anyhow.”’ 

“Well, we’re living, aren’t we?” 















“Why don’t you do some ies 


of the family thinking for 


a change?”’ < 


“Well, don’t I? Didn’t 
I think about the chance 
in Passion Flowers?” 














**OH, HONEY BABY, 
¥OU DON’T KNOW 
WHAT YOU’RE DO- 
ING!’’ SHE WENT 
DOWN ON HER 

KNEES 


T3 





“If you call it that. It’s getting my goat, this trying 
to look like a million dollars on ninety-nine cents.’”’ She 
cast a furtive glance in the direction of Valencia’s baili- 
wick and lowered her voice. “‘Do you know how much 
money we've got in the 
bank?” 

“Five hundred or so.” 

““We’ve got exactly one 
hundred and five dollars, 
and the rent for this place 
is one hundred and fifty, 
and it’s due Wednesday.” 

“Well, it’s not Wednes- 
day yet.” 

“Oh, Homer!” 










“(°HEER up, Kitty. 

What’s got into you 
anyhow? You never used 
to fuss when we were liv- 
ing on beans.” 

“I’m getting older. It’s 
all right to take the breaks 
as they come when you’re 
in the twenties and the 
whole wide world’s before 
you, but when life begins 
to get in front of you as 
high and as black as the 
Hollywood mountains in 
the rain, why, it’s differ- 
ent. I ain’t asking a lot, 
and you know it. I ain’t 
yelling for cars and chauf- 
feurs and period furniture, am I? You haven’t heard me say 
anything about Paquin models, have you? Or diamonds? 
You know that all I want is a little house of our own out in 
Beverly Hills. I could do all the work in it myself—washing 
and cooking and cleaning—if only it was all our own!” 

“T see you doing any of it.” 

“Don’t I get the meals when Valencia ain’t here?” 

“Tf you call ’em that.” 

“T never pretended to be a good cook. I’m no May Irwin, 
but maybe if I had a house on an island in the St. Lawrence 
I could a 

“Oh, cut the comedy, Kitty. You’re all right—you’re one 
good trouper.”’ 

““T used to be.” 

“You could be again, if you wanted to go back to it. Say, 
do you know Pantage is after a team like ours? Willing to 
back ’em all around. Honolulu, Sydney, Melbourne, Shang- 
hai, Calcutta, Port Said—that’s the dirtiest town in the run, 
they tell me—Cairo and Paris. How’s that for booking?” 

“Hoof and holler?” 

‘Just exactly our old act.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Menzies. He’s scouting for Pantage.” 

“Tt doesn’t interest me.”’ 

“That’s what I told him.” 

“Oh, did you?”’ 

“T knew you wouldn’t think of it, with Honey in line for 
a big part.” 

“Sure I wouldn’t. 
Spring i 

“T’ll bet she will. Then, oh, boy, we'll celebrate! I’ll run 
you down to Tijuana, Kitty, and we’ll burn up the Silver 
Strand on our way home. We'll have dinner at Las Ondas 
and dance till midnight. We'll ——” 

“Stop counting your chickens before they’re hatched. 
It’s bad luck.” 

“‘G’wan, there’s no such thing!” 


HONEY 





If she gets that chance in Fires of 





“TF DON’T want any blow-out; I want to save money. 

We've got to make the grade for that house, Homer. 
There’s a little place out in Beverly Hills—white, with red 
blinds—for sale. It’s not a bit grand, but it’s on a good 
street, and I know it’s just what I want inside. Cupboards 
and closets and everything. If Honey gets a real part, like 
the one in Fires of Spring, maybe we could make the first 
payment on it and carry it along.” 

“She'll get something.” 

“Tt’s not that I want to put the whole show on her—you 
know that. If I could get a job for myself in the pictures I’d 
keep her out of them. Honest, I would. But who wants me? 
Old women and girls and kids are the only ones who crash 
the gates at all, and there are a million girls, and I haven’t 
been young for a dozen years, and I’m not old enough yet for 
the grandma-loves-you crowd.” 

“T should say not. What’s the matter with you, old girl?” 

“Oh, I’m just tired, I guess. I must’ve walked ten miles 
between lots and on them.” 

“Why didn’t you take the car?” 

“Well, it looks better for Honey to go around in it. Them 
as has gets, and if you haven’t you have to play you have.” 

“You bet.” 

“You ought to see Lottie Kent’s car.” 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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[ Kuow a New Game 





%3|HE gentle art of play appears to have no 
place in a young country. According to our 
own earliest records—those stern sparse 
archives of rock-bound coasts, scarlet let- 
ters, witch hunts and Indian raids—even 
the children of New England did not play. 

When we find these demurely caped, 
ealica Sea) ringleted small figures in the old letters and 
diaries they seem not to be children at all but pathetic lit- 
tle replicas of their iron-willed, Spartan elders. Miss Wil- 
kins, Miss Warner, Mrs. Whitney have pictured them for 
us: Little moralists who took their samplers, when they 
went visiting after school hours, and sewed painstaking 
seams during the hot sweet spring afternoons, little house- 
wives who washed dishes, crumbled suet, seeded 
raisins, made beds, hemmed sheets, dipped 
candles, greased the paternal boots and goffered 
the maternal caps and always—always—anx- 
iously and capably tended Sarah and Adoniram 
and Thankful, the babies. 

Little girls were whipped and sent to bed 
on bread and water in those days for nothing 
more than “a Sullen and Ungodly Look at 
Grandsir.”’ Little boys were thrashed, snubbed, 
cross-examined severely; they brought in whole 
cords of wood, watered stock, weeded 
acres of truck garden and cleared pastur- 
age ofstones. Children asked timidly for 
leisure two hundred years ago, and in 
many an old book one finds the answer: 
“Have you done your ciphering and your 
composition? Did you finish your 
seam? Doesn’t Betsey need you 
in the kitchen? Is the baby 
asleep? Have you held your 
grandmother’s yarn, marked the 
jelly glasses, studied your Sunday- 
school lesson, hung up your school 
apron, put your books away, 












If the answer to all this was yes, 
then the good mother considered, 
and pantalets and pigtails stood in the doorway, waiting. 
Finally perhaps the authority said, ‘‘ Well, you may go over to 
*Lizabeth’s and play until teatime, but mind you’re not late, 
and keep your pinafore clean or you’ll be whipped again!” 

“T seemed to realize damnation,” writes the eleven-year- 
old daughter of a minister in 1723. ‘A conviction of the sin- 
fulness of pleasure overcame me.”’ 











Mr. van Zilch’s idea of the first 
syllable of the word “napkin” — 


found your father’s glasses ——” he also uses this make-up when 
imitating Mussolini. 


By KATHLEEN Norris 
Illustrated by E. McNerney, Jr. 


Little boys, all through the stories of Mark Twain and 
William Dean Howells, are pleading on hot afternoons for 
the privilege of swimming. Why—one tries to ask it pa- 
tiently—why shouldn’t they go swimming? Why did a cold, 
unmarried, unsympathetic aunt have the right, on a broiling 
half holiday, to purse her nervous lips, resume her nervous 
baking of six pies and decide against it: ‘No, you may not 
go. You stay right round home here. It’s all nonsense, you 

boys eternally wanting to go swimming!”’ And 
so the little boy moped about the dooryard for 
several hours or sneaked off and swam and was 
afterward dragged howling to the woodshed. 

“It became my duty,’ says one mother in 
her memoirs—this a New York woman, about 
a hundred years ago—‘“‘to prepare his little 
mind for his approaching Dissolution. He was 
but eight, and at first strongly rebelled against 
it. But in time grace triumphed, and he be- 
came resigned to depart.” 

Poor youngsters—and poor mothers and 
fathers too! They lived in a world that knew 
no softness, no kindly delusions, no play. Elsie 
Dinsmore and Ellen Montgomery, those two be- 
loved and tearful heroines, mirror without exag- 
geration the habits and code of a stupider day. 

Stupider, because play is a most important 

’ art, and to let children grow up in ignorance of 
it is to rob them of a part of their heritage. 
Play has come into fashion only lately. New 
England may have been a little sterner, a little 
more frigid with its children than were other 
parts of the world two hundred years ago, but, 
to tell the truth, there was not much fun going 
on anywhere. 

We are just beginning to discover that it 
takes cleverness to play. Stupid persons can 

eat, work, talk, drive cars, read newspapers, sleep and wake. 

And so they do, millions of them, all about us all the time. 

But the surprising truth is that the stupider a person is the 

less qualified he is for games. It may not show in working, 
eating, talking, driving cars; it does show in games. 

One wonders if anything that has happened to us in Amer- 
ica in the past generation is half as important as this latest 


tendency, this sudden need for intelligent play. Not the 
radio, nor motor cars nor movies, nor airplanes nor five-and- 
tens, nor telephones and electricity, is half so significant of 
national growth as is this newborn appetite for being self- 
amused, this discovery of just one-hundredth part of the po- 
tentialities that lie in our own brains. 

When I was a child we had nothing like it. Grown-ups not 
only did not play then, but play was frowned upon as some- 
thing youthful and silly. After our lessons were prepared we 
could have a game or two of lotto or pachisi—they had no 
scruples about interrupting it in the middle, if the half hour 
after eight struck. 

And now games have taken the table—and every other 
place—by storm. When you go to a dinner party nowadays, 
in the writing, play acting, singing. painting and newspaper 
sets of any big city, the black coffee is hardly gulped before 
the games begin. Pencils and sheets of paper appear, and a 
general chorus of “I know a gorgeous one! Mine [irst!” 
breaks loose. 

The newspapers are full of games—words to guess, rimes 
to fill in, ingenious picture autographs to make, novels to 
identify. Magazines feature games—pages of them. Clerks 
and plumbers and school-teachers and school children go 
home elbow to elbow in the Subway, muttering five-letter 
words that mean commonplace or trying to supply the 
laddergram links between Bride and Groom. Amus: ment, 
once the prerogative of royalty and wealth, is every where 
now, and with this wave of games the nation gains « great 
lifting of the spirit, a sort of universal heightening per 
capita of the country’s average of enjoyment. 

All this is good; but it is only a beginning. For g::mes— 
we used to say the same of electricity thirty years ago— 
games are only in their infancy. And any womaii, al 
especially any family-raising, homekeeping woman w!) does 
not appreciate their value in her domestic scheme might 
just as well turn off the electricity too. 

Well-managed games—and they do take managemient— 
will turn the stiffest group of strangers into friends in the 
course of two or three hours and transform the dullest and 
most hopeless of dinners into a memorable event. Instead 
of those frightful silences and gaps that punctuate t!1< con- 
versation in the drawing-room after dinner, a wild sci amble 

for tables and pencils immediately takes place, babel and 
uproar break loose, the shyest member of the circle turns to 
her neighbor and says animatedly, “Stop copying off my 
paper!’ Heads go down on the table in gales of helpless 
laughter, and at quarter to one somebody asks inn cently 
what time it is—‘‘that clock must have stopped this after- 


” 


noon. 
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But games do more than this. In the sick room they are 
magic for long, tedious hours. With traveling children, in 
trains or motor cars, there is nothing like them to preserve 
harmony and do away with fatigue; and at the dinner table, 
when Annie is slow, the youngsters restless, and dad nervous 


and tired, a simple game fills in a very vital gap. 
Personally I believe that there is no limit to the teaching 
that may be done by games. Not necessarily with the 
Montessori and Frébel blocks and colored papers only, but 
in harder and higher studies there is simply no limit to the 
impression that may be made on children’s minds by games. 


History, geography and arithmetic are living subjects when 
they become amusing and exciting, as 
they do in games. A geography ar- 
ranged in a series of games would be 
an invaluable geography. 

Just one example of this comes to 
me in remembering a certain difficult 
geography lesson that it seemed well 
to teach a small girl who was spending 
a month in bed. Her teacher asked 
her to select a Brazilian name for her- 
self and to give herself a Brazilian 
birthday picnic. She worked over it 
an hour, chuckling and eager as she 
fitted native woods and gems into 
toys and gifts, and deciding between 
mountains and beaches. This was 
twenty years ago; she knows all about 
Brazilian products and rivers and re- 
sorts to this day. 

A nursery full of noisy normal chil- 
dren can be controlled by no discipline 
other than the moral code we give our 
boys and girls—even if we don’t ob- 
serve it always ourselves—and by 
games to enforce it. Yes, games for 
punishment and games for rewards alike. One stubborn 
case of teasing was cured, to my knowledge, by a game. 
Lying, selfishness, table greediness—all can be cured by mak- 
ing life a game and the children ecstatic players of the 
game. 

After all, we speak of politics, war, art, as “playing the 
game.” Life 7s a game, with a hand dealt out to each one 
of us, and just so many cards to play. 

A child who cannot master her arithmetic lesson can buy 
pounds of butter and dozens of eggs, can estimate the cups 
and quarts that enter into cooking, can greet imaginary 
callers and advise dolls with amazing wisdom, when she is 
playing house—because she is playing. And in the same 
way children—and grown-ups too—can educate themselves 
in English, in letters, in world politics or current events 
merely through the stimulus of a game. 

‘Personally I prefer conversation to that sort of thing,” 
said a dignified woman to me not long ago. Prefer conver- 
sation! I wonder what she thinks these games are. Why, 
they are a very fountainhead of conversation! Persons who 
never talked before will talk vigorously and insistently at 
games. One of the few things to be said against games is that 
it is hard to tide them over the discussions they arouse. 

Conversation in America was in a sickly condition a 
generation or two ago. There were a few social groups 
that forgathered about a roaring fire and plunged into 
discussion of Dickens and Thackeray, the tariff, the 
Monroe Doctrine and the rise or decline of true civili- 
zation; but they were very few. 


‘Restoring the Art of Talking 


(AMES have brought the talking art back with a 
rush; the awkward pause is no more. On the con- 
trary, the reluctantly departing guests turn back at the 


very Goor to call threateningly “‘You’re wrong about 
the Jansenists!” or telephone one in early morning hours 
to say “ You know that fight about the word ‘lurid’ last 
— ° Well, I’ve got the dictionary right open here be- 
Side m —” 

No 


ong ago the mother of two pretty modern daugh- 
ters iaiked to me quite scornfully on the subject of 
games and my own faith in them. ‘“ You don’t suppose 
for one instant,” she challenged me, “that my girls— 
who are driving their father and myself wild with anx- 
lety with the way they are amusing themselves—are 
Soin: to give up dancing, dining, speedir zg, shows and 
thei: ‘precious ‘liberty’ to stay home and play ticktack- 
too, do you? Why, they’d laugh at the very suggestion!” 

Well, they might—at first. But I can assure that 
a that if she will gradually and unostentatiously 
ie bi custom of a supper a week for the girls and 
a c riends, and if at the table during that supper, and 
ter w ard, certain games are casually introduced, and if 
every week the meal and the games go quietly on— 
oe successfully, sometimes less successfully —she 
Vill find that particular night the most popular one of 
the week with the whole crowd. 

‘The proof of this is a moment’s consideration of the 
Persons who do find such an evening’s entertainment 





“You know that fight about the word 
‘lurid’ last night? Well, I’ve got the 
dictionary right open here beside me.” 
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preferable to any other—the intellectual, the critical, the 
bored, the experienced worldlings—even when they live in 
the center of big cities, with theaters, movies, restaurants 
and night clubs going on at full blast all about them. 

For everyone likes games, although contradictorily enough 
many persons rather shudder away from the thought of 
games. ‘Oh, let’s not be intellectual,’ they plead feebly. 
“I’m no good at it; I’m hopeless at guess- 
ing and statistics!” 

And perhaps those very persons are the 
ones who rank highest when the actual 
tests begin. Mousy little women exhibit 
a strange quickness with figures and a 
strange retentive memory of dates and 
names, while their blustering confident 
partners fail completely. 

But now to the games themselves. There 
are scores of them, some popular with one 
sort of group, some with another. They 
vary constantly, and they must vary. 
Nothing spoils a game more than inflexi- 
bility; some patient voice reiterating 
“ Well, we always played it this way!’ can 
kill any game. No game ought to be 
played too long; two or three times at 
most. 

Of the table games perhaps the simplest, 
for children, is merely to observe ‘‘I can 
see something beginning with s.” Even 
six and seven year olds can play this game; 
it was a little girl of seven who varied it 
one day by saying, “I can see something 
in this room that has two colors, two ma- 
terials and two kingdoms.” 

Then there is the old riming game: “I 
know something that rimes with bread.” 
The answer must be descriptive, as “Is it 
a part of the body?” or “Is it a fine string for sewing?” 
Here again the immediate educational value to children is 
apparent, for even the smallest of them soon begins to show 
ingenuity in describing words, and mere infants will soon be 
asking, “‘Is it the past tense of say?” or “‘Is it slang for a 
banquet?” in a way that amazes uninitiated elders. 

Then there is an insulting and hilarious game called You 
Have a Face. Every player in turn makes this simple re- 
mark to his right-hand neighbor; the neighbor naturally 
asks ‘‘ What kind of face?”’ A letter having previously been 
selected, the player must now mention a face beginning 
with that letter. A repetition puts him out, while a too far- 
fetched face is ruled out and he is given another chance. 
With the letter p, for example, the faces might be pale, peaked, 
pretty, pallid, pinched, puffy or pathetic—but not Pullman, 
piny, packed or personal. 

Buzz is one of the best of the table games. It consists of 
the players counting in rotation—a number to a person. 
When the number seven, a multiple of seven or a number 
containing seven, like seventeen or fifty-seven, is reached, 
the word “‘buzz”’ must be substituted. The seventies are buzz- 
one, buzz-two, and so on; seventy-seven is buzz-buzz, one 
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hundred and seventy-one is one-buzz-one, two hundred and 
seventy-one is two-buzz-one. I have known Buzz to go over 
four hundred, but it is not usual to pass the perilous point of 
fifty-six and fifty-seven, so dangerously in sequence. The 
player who misses, or even begins to miss, like sounding 
the “‘t” for twenty-eight, is out. The last player wins. 
Multiples of seven, seventy-seven and one hundred and 
seventy-five, for example, are merely ‘“‘buzz.” 

The old game of Ghosts is also good at the table. Words 
are spelled, a letter to a person, and the object is to avoid 
adding a letter which completes a word four or more letters 
in length. When such a word is spelled out the player who 
adds its last letter becomes a “‘ghost’”’ and is eliminated 
from the contest, while the next player begins a new word. 
If the ghost can persuade some active player to speak to 
him, however, he is reinstated and the other forfeits his 
place. A player may always challenge the word being spelled 
when his turn comes to supply a letter; and if the latest 
player is bluffing and cannot mention a bona-fide word as 
the one he has in mind he goes out, the challenger remaining in 
the game. The play finally narrows down to a lone survivor. 
There are variations of Ghosts. Choose your own. 


People, Places and Things 


HERE are infinite variations to geography games. 

Merely naming towns, rivers and countries beginning with 
some selected letter is one of them; another is to have each 
player in turn name a country beginning with the last letter 
of the one just mentioned—America, Afghanistan, Nether- 
lands, Spain and so on. A similar game is to name widely 
advertised products whose names begin with a certain letter 
or with all the letters in alphabetical order—no letter being 
finished until nobody at the table can think of another name. 
The famous ask-me-another type of game is easily playable 
at the table if any person begins suddenly with “I know a 
great historical character—a woman whose name begins 
with J.’ The answer may be Judith, Jeanne d’Arc, Jane 
Grey or Jezebel; and it becomes the turn of whoever guesses 
right to launch his own query in any field he chooses. 

Motor games are by no means absorbing only to children; 
grown-ups will find themselves playing them with all the 
younger generation’s zest. Alphabets from advertising signs 
make one—the party being divided into two groups, each 
taking one side of the road. Similarly, to count roads to left 
and right can become a frenzied contest. Poker hands on 
passing licenses is perhaps a rather adult amusement for 
children, but one that they can share. 

The best of all motor 
games is to count licen- 
ses fromother states and 
countries. An arbitrary 
number must be select- 
ed at the beginning of 













(Continued on Page 138) 








Adverbs is another game whose quality cannot be captured by a written description. 
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From left to right above are: Copernicus, Princess 
Elizabeth, Eclipse, Dom Pedro and Louis XIV. 





Fantasy is a new Parrot tulip. 


Bulbs for Spring (heer 


By KF. KF. RocKWELL 


Photographs in Natural olor by We O. Floing 





| FLOWERS in the world will give 

S| so much, and give it so certainly, for 

Yi] so small an investment of labor and 

i) money, as spring-flowering bulbs. 

caBaamiows| The fact that they must be planted 

in the fall, while most of us do not think of plant- 

ing anything until spring, alone prevents their 

being grown more universally than any other 
class of flowers. 

For anyone, anywhere, can grow the spring- 
blooming bulbs. Culturally they are among the 
easiest of all flowers; planted in late autumn, 
they remain beneath the solidly frozen soil until 


(Continued on Page 104) 











Evangeline Lindbergh. 











Mount Lowe, 
Ibis (Single Early) and Rev. H. Ewbank (Darwin). Yellow Giant, a new Darwin. @ newcomer. 





W 4 + ™r, 











Above—Mary Eaton, an im- Above—Cherbourg, an interest- 
portant new introduction. ing Breeder tulip. Right—Isis, 
Left—King Alfred narcissus. a very well-known Darwin. 
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Le Cygne (The Swan), the highest rated peony in 
the world, well deserves its popularity. 


Below—Pride of Langport is a tall vigorous grower 
and one of the most desirable single varieties. 
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The Modern Peony 


By Harry F. LITTLE 


President of the American Peony Society 


Photographs in N@tural Golor by Ve O. Floing 


and the character of its roots. Its large, globular 
flowers open several days earlier than the first 
Chinensis peonies and boast of a glorious, clear 
red color not equaled in any of the modern kinds. 
Other old peonies, not so commonly known, are 
officinalis rosea, a deep, bright pink flower as it 
first opens, changing to a lighter shade of pink in 
the sun, and officinalis alba, which opens as a deli- 
cate light pink and shades to white as the flower 
ages. All three varieties are as good as many of 
the new sorts and are still cherished in modern gar- 
dens—both for the beauty of the flowers themselves 
and because they add length to the peony season. 


Paeonia tenuifolia, another interesting species still found 
in many old gardens, blooms even earlier than Paeonia offi- 
cinalis. It is commonly known as the fringed or fernleaf 
peony, on account of the distinctive linear character of its 
foliage. Of the two common forms, Paeonia tenuifolia 
latifolia is the first to flower, its profuse display of bright 
rose-red single blooms coming early in May, as a welcome 
harbinger of the anticipated season. As it fades the double 
variety, Paeonia tenuifolia flora plena, opens, bearing on 
every stem a blood-red flower of medium size, which shows in 
effective contrast against the lacy green of the foliage. 

But charming as these early-flowering species are, they 
must yield first place to the modern peonies. Hybridizers 
have worked miracles of transformation in both flowers and 
plants. From the true single form of the primitive species, 
we now have blooms in an interesting range of varied types 
and gorgeous colorings, borne on vigorous plants of graceful, 
upright habits that are a joy to behold. 

The American Peony Society has established comparative 
ratings of all the Chinensis peonies now in commerce, on a 
basis of 10 for a perfect variety. One has only to review 
these ratings, as given in the catalogue of any peony spe- 
cialist, to appreciate the rapid progress hybridizers have 
made. Most of the earlier originations have been super- 
seded, and very few of the older garden varieties now measure 








Fennie E. Richardson and Kelway’s Queen. 


The three beautiful Fapanese peonies at right ares 
Isami Gidui, Fuji-Zome-Gorono and Mikado. 


Below—La Lorraine, Walter Faxon, Kelway’s 








| VERYONE loves the peony. Its 
f/early and dependable season of 
by bloom has long recommended it as 
gr the great Decoration Day flower; 
“Szex=am@) indeed, it was primarily for Memo- 
nal Day blooms that peonies first found their 
‘y into modest dooryards everywhere, as 
well as into the gardens of the rich. 
_ The old-fashioned red “piney” so familiar 
to all was probably the first sort grown in 
‘America. It arrived from Europe with our 
early families; and some of the original plants 
still thrive on old estates, with verified age 
records of over one hundred and fifty years. 
This grand old peony, scientifically designated 
Paeonia officinalis rubra, differs slightly from 
the modern varieties in the form of its foliage 


Glorious and Cherry Hill, 





up with the introductions of recent years. 
Of all the varieties now accorded a rating of 
9.0 or better, only three were in commerce 
before the year 1900. 

Of the older peonies, Edulis superba and 
Festiva Maxima still merit a place in every 
planting. The first is generally conceded to 
be the most dependable Decoration Day 
peony and, among first Chinensis varieties 
to bloom, affords a profusion of bright pink 
flowers of large size. The blooms last long 
when cut and are delightfully fragrant. 
Festiva Maxima, which opens a day or two 
later, is a very large double flower of purest 
white that always carries a slight touch of 
red near the center. Felix Crousse is a de- 
sirable red variety and a fitting companion 
to these two old favorites. Its large globular 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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|” Something New 
MT in Suburban Homes 


“| The Journal Proposes an Entirely New Method of Smalt- 
ae Stouse Arrangement, Designed by Ernest Flagg 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
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9a] 1 IS with a great deal of pleasure that the LADIES’ 
3 4| HOME JOURNAL presents these pages to its read- 
in ers. ceay suggest the first distinct improvement 





a) ing demands of this generation, that has been pre- 
sented to American homemakers since the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL first aroused interest in small-house architecture. 
What are the new needs of homemakers today ? 
First of all, more comfort and convenience in the arrange- 
ment of the house itself. Second, greater attractiveness in its 
surroundings. And, third, at no increased cost. 


Wi”hen we move the house to the front of the lot we gain 

from twenty to forty-five per cent of the lot area for the 

garden. Instead of being cut into fragments, it is in one 
plot, making possible real design. 
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Present-day house design is a great improvement over that 
of other days. It has changed because of changing demands 
and needs. There is much in it to applaud, but it can be made 
to serve the new needs of the times more pointedly. 

As an example, present-day houses are planned with the 
living quarters to the front overlooking the street. The por- 
tions of the house the family uses the most are nearest the 
noise and confusion, the dust and dirt, resulting from contin- 
uous traffic and travel. This is a disadvantage that has long 
been recognized, and most families today prefer to find a lo- 
cation for their homes on other than main arteries of travel. 
Hence the desire to locate on ‘‘quiet side streets.”” But even 
quiet streets have their proportion of noisy, dusty traffic, and 
what once were quiet streets often become before long car- 
riers of heavy traffic. 

If privacy is to be had at all, the family must remain 
within doors even when all outdoors beckons. For we have 
put our porches and open terraces naturally nearest the liv- 
ing quarters, and they face the street. If the family wishes 
to be out-of-doors in favorable weather it is on parade to all 
passers-by; it is in the midst of noise, confusion and dust. If 
it seeks a retreat in the rear of the house, there is no place to 
sit down. Chairs and benches must be dragged out, soon to 
be dragged back again. Someone wonders why the porch or 
terrace wasn’t placed where it might be used, and mother is 
heard to point out that the front porch catches all the dust 
in the neighborhood and keeps her busy keeping it clean. 

With living quarters to the front, we have naturally con- 
tinued to design our houses with the service quarters and de- 
livery entrances to the rear. This is a survival of the day 
when the alley was an American institution in residential 
districts, and deliveries could be made through it. 

But the alley has passed out of fashion in most new resi- 
dential districts in our cities, and it is practically unknown in 
most suburban sections. This means that all supplies, fuel 
and other necessities are delivered from the front. The gro- 
cery boy drives into the driveway, or is forced to walk around 
the house to the rear; fuel trucks likewise interfere with the 
privacy of the family by driving right in and sometimes all 
over the lawn or garden. 

We have, for the most part, continued the driveway, ne- 
cessitated by this wasteful disposition of the service quarters 
on to the rear of the lot and there we have placed the garage. 
The driveway cuts up the lawn and garden area and is always 
a problem in landscaping the grounds on the small lot. Fur- 
thermore, it has been expensive to lay properly and keep in 
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condition; and often is an 
eyesore. 
We not only demand the 


utmost in comfort and con- 





venience these days, but we we 
want our homes to have at- 3 ; 
tractive surroundings. In- oe ee 


deed, one of the real reasons 
for living in a detached house 
is the desire to have a lawn 
and a garden. Lawns and 
gardens are the setting to that 
jewel, the home. They are the 





















































All unnecessary drive- 
ways and sidewalks ave 
eliminated, and the 
rage is placed as near 
street as possible. 
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framework that give it real beauty; they make our cream 
picture of home complete. For we cannot dieam of !iome 
without seeing in the picture a vine over the door, a rose 
spilling over the fence, or stepping-stones gleaming in the 
greensward. 

And yet we put our houses down in the middle of the lot 
and cut our lawn and garden area in two. The back yard is 80 
meager that there is little we can do with it, for its very size 
and shape restrict greatly our freedom of action. The front 
yard does the family little good, for no one can really garden 
there. It becomes lawn and foundation planting and every 
time we pass it we look wistfully at the unnecessary space it 
usurps. 

Suppose all of these disadvantages in arrangement could 
be corrected. “But how much would it cost?” is the next 
thought that crowds in. Of course, it is more sensible, more 
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in keeping with the desires 
of the times, to correc* them; 
but can we afford it? 

The JOURNAL presents at 
the top of these pages eight- 
een houses designed by Er- 
nest Flagg, eminent New 
York architect, who designed 
the Singer Building in New 
York, the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery in Washington, D. C., 
the chapel at the U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland, and many other 
buildings. 

They have been arranged 
by Mr. Flagg on a city or 
suburban square to prove to 
you that the objections of 
present-day house design, 
and present-day placement 
of houses on city and sub- 
urban lots, can be corrected 
and at no increase in cost! 
Indeed, in most instances an 
actual saving can be realized 
in construction cost because 
of the elimination of unnec- 
essary driveways, sidewalks, 
unused porches, unnecessary 
extensions of sewers, water 
pipes, mains, and the like. 

It will be noted that the 
house and the garage are 
used for the purpose of 
screening the grounds from 
the public. Most houses are placed near or on the sidewalk 
line in order to gain as much as possible for proper lawn and 
garden development. Living quarters are to the rear, away 
fre m street noises and dust, and overlook the lawn and garden. 

Service quarters and delivery entrances are to the front, 

where they should be—nearest the sole remaining accessible 
approach. Fuel deliveries are made directly from the street 
or in the garage itself. 
__The houses range in building cost from approximately 
$7000 up to $15,000. One house of a more expensive char- 
acter is shown to demonstrate that under this method of 
arrangement the cottage and the mansion can be harmoni- 
ously blended within the same city or suburban square. 

Six of the houses are designed for lots 50 feet by 150 feet; 
one, 75 feet by 150 feet; one, 25 feet by 150 feet; two, 75 feet 
by 100 feet; one, 140 feet by 150 feet; one, 40 feet by 100 


























Every conceivable kind 
of garden treatment is 
possible even on the 
small lot, and is sug- 
gested in these plans. 
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feet; two, 40 feet by 150 feet; one, 30 feet by 150 feet; one, 
50 feet by 100 feet; one, 20 feet by 150 feet and one, 100 
feet by 100 feet. Some allow a small strip for foundation 
planting between sidewalk and house where this is desired. 
Some have small entrance courts, providing ample planting 
area, but at the same time incur none of the wastefulness of 
space found in the usual front yard of today. Still others 
have entrance courts after the European manner, with 
garage to the rear of the court. 

A glance at the complete plan will indicate that the area to 
the rear of the houses is, in fact, one vast attractive park in 
which we find gardens of all kinds, swimming pools, lily 
pools, tennis courts, summerhouses, pergolas and cozy little 
retreats. Every type of gardening and every feature of 
landscape architecture feasible for small city or suburban 
places have been incorporated somewhere. 

There are many architectural innovations, all of which 
have been thoroughly tried and tested. They will be dis- 
cussed in detail in succeeding issues of the JOURNAL. 

It is recognized that in many cities existing restrictions re- 
quire the placement of the house a required number of feet 
from the street line. Can-anyone think of a good reason why 
these restrictions should longer be imposed upon home build- 
ers? In newer suburban developments, there is of course no 
valid reason why these restrictions should be imposed. 

Most of the houses are planned to fit the definite needs of 
suburban readers of the JOURNAL. Some are planned for the 















definite use of resident physicians, dentists and others who 
prefer to maintain an office in connection with the home. 
One house is planned with a studio in connection for use of an 
artist, resident photographer or music teacher; a greenhouse 
might be used in place of 
the studio by garden lovers. 

These houses suggest a 
distinct step in the improve- 
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ment of American home life. - 
They meet the changing <§ 
needs of the times in a new, § 
sensible and economical 
manner. — Cl 
Questions concerning 4 ~e 
them, probable building ie . 8 
cost, plans and specifica- Bd) | r ¥ 
tions or any other feature P)|; LAWN 4 | fe 
will be cheerfully answered. cat ft 
Inquiries should be ad- qe 2| | ‘2 
dressed to the Architectural ey ; 
Editor, Ladies’ Home Jour- ends 8 
nal, Independence Square, - Gi j 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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This plan is an excellent 
example of the way in 
which house and garage 
can be used to screen the 
lawn and garden. 
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a1 KIPPY, up—nine o’clock!”’ 
gy “All right, ma, just a min- 
: ute. I’m ——” 

B tal “ What?” 

maniete) “Yeah, I says.” 

“No ‘yeah’ about it! I want you to 
get up. Come!” 

“Aw, gee! Give a feller a show. 
I ——”’ Skippy snuggled into the 
blankets as the parlor clock tinkled 
nine. 

“‘How’s that?”’ asked Mrs. Skinner. 

“T says awl-right, just soon’s I find 
that other shoe.” 

“Now.” 

“Tam.” 

The mother waited at the foot of the stairs, but hearing no 
further noise from the bedroom she shouted, ‘‘ Here, Towser, 
do you want these buckwheat cakes?” 

“You leave them buckwheat cakes alone, ya mutt!” 

“Well, I’m not going to keep them hot another minute.” 

Jumping from bed, Skippy swept up his clothes and 
dropped them over the banister; with a sigh of relief, Mrs. 
Skinner returned to the kitchen. In a jiffy she heard him at 
the dining-room table as he lowered a chair between his legs 
and straddled the seat. 

“TI didn’t hear you wash,”’ the mother called from the 
kitchen. 

“How can I wash?” came his voice. ‘‘The bathroom’s all 
set up for company.” 

This answer had a soothing effect. ‘‘ Wash your hands and 
face in here, then.”” Mrs. Skinner moved a pan of dishes as 
Skippy entered in long ribbed underwear. ‘Did you sleep 
in your underwear?” 

“T had to. Couldn’t go to bed raw.” 

“I laid your pajamas on the foot of the bed.” 

“Jim Lovering goes to bed in his underwear,” suggested 
Skippy, reaching for soap. 

“Next time you wear pa- 
jamas.”’ 
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Skippy 


By PERCY CROSBY 


IMustrated by the Author 


burst out, bundled in odds and ends of military insignia. Ashe 
ran through the door he went sprawling off the porch, tripped 
by the sudden swerve of a cavalry sword that dangled from 
his belt. Rubbing off the bits of sod from his knees, he got up 
and notched the sword under his arm. With the scabbard 
wagging behind him, Skippy swooped through the Marlowe’s 
orchard, scattering chickens and ducks in every direction. 

“Whoopee! Morgan’s raiders! Whoopee!” 

The swinging scabbard sent him once more to the ground. 
Sitting up, he arranged his attire and reflected. Was God in 
back of all this, just because he was a Confederate? Treason, 

maybe! He shuddered. What was treason, anyway? 
Sometime he was going to look it up, because it 
smacked of insult Still, the little he knew of Morgan 
inspired him. Why was a man like that on the other 
side? Perhaps he thought he looked better in gray. 
Oh, well, if he wanted to be Morgan he would, and the 
country could make the best of it. Anyway, the war 


—— was over. With this consoling thought he arose and 


approached the Marlowe home, freckled with the 
blending spots of purple and gold that were cast by 
the tall elms and weeping willows swaying overhead. 


AY MARLOWE was almost the counterpart of 
Skippy. Both were ten, but Skippy’s hands were 
opened for friends and knuckled for enemies; Ray 
made only friends. Hearing Skippy’s taps on the 


é ms % window, he lifted a dripping bun from a cup of cocoa, 


“SKIPPY, UP— Soh 
NINE O’CLOCK!”’ i) 


“If you ever said pajamas to Jim he’d think you was 


singin’ off a geography. Regular guy, Jim is.” 

“Hurry in and eat those cakes while they’re hot!” 

It was Saturday, glorious Saturday! In sheer joy Skippy 
walked to his plate of steaming cakes, imitating a bandy- 
legged man. ‘Oh, what could be wonderfuller than this!’’ 
he thought as he poured molasses in galloping streams. Then 
he sang: “It’s a beautiful day to ——” 

“Don’t sing while eating.” 

““____ be * and hearing no response, he blurted, 
glad in!’”’ Skippy paused, then took advantage of the 
silence to continue: “The vio-lets are budding today.” 

“What did I tell you?” 

“‘Say, ma, the choirmaster says if I don’t bust out laugh- 
ing I can sing a solo. I’m goin’ to sing ‘Now the day is over, 
night is draw-ee-ing nigh-igh.’”’ 





iii 





KIPPY somehow managed to dress and finish his breakfast 
at the same time. He placed his hat on the end of his toe, 


and after a few preparatory jabs kicked it up in the air; but, 


losing his balance, he stumbled against the table, upsetting a 
catchup bottle and breaking a glass. Dodging his mother’s 
stern eye, he darted upstairs. For a few moments there was a 
sound of tremendous activity behind closed doors; then he 





waved it in the direction of the kitchen 
door and motioned him to enter. They 
both dipped their buns with customary 
reverence until the sugar was scooped from 
the cup. 

““What’s the show goin’ to be today, 
Skip?” asked Ray. 

“Gettysburg.” 

“Why?” 

“’Cause.” 

“’Cause! ’Cause why?” 

“T just told you why—’cause.”’ 

“Gettysburg! Always Gettysburg! Week after 
week the same thing. No wonder we miss the 
peanut crackin’, ’cause who wants to see the same 
show over and over?” 

“What do you mean, over and over? I don’t 
always sit in the same place, an’ then sometimes 
I say the things standin’ up.” 

“Yeh, but the crowd says it before you open 
your mouth, they know it so well; even Hop- 
kins’ parrot spills it all over the neighborhood.” 

“Ya mustn’t forget they get a quartet throwed 
in with the show. Four guys for a cent, think 
of it! Who else could ever peddle that talent 
for a cent? Nobody.” 

“Yeh—‘Tentin’ tonight on the old camp 
ground ’—the same song all the time. Every 
time they open their mouths,” scorned Ray, 
“moths fly out.” 

“That’s a very lovely song; it sorta gets 
way down in ya. The first time we sang that 


‘*“MORGAN’S RAIDERS!’’ 
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in school those whole notes made me 
think of soldiers’ tears.””. And Skippy 
hummedreverently: “‘ Wee-aretenting 
tonight on the old camp ground, give’s 





a song to chee-eer Today it’s 
Gettysburg. It was good enough for 
Grant an’ Lee an’ Abe Lincoln, weren’t 
it? Suppose ‘hey went around blub- 
berin’ ‘We don’t want no more 
Gettysburg.’ Huh? Supposin’!”’ chal- 
lenged Skippy. 

“But fe 

“Why, if they hadn’t strung it out 
the war might o’ ended, an’ every- 
body’d been left with a lot of cannon 
balls on their hands.” 

“Yeh, there’s something in that,” conceded Ray. 

‘Betcha life!” 

“Still, we oughta have somethin’ new.” 

“What?” 

“How about ‘Curfew shouldn’t oughta ring tonight’?” 

“What curfew?” 

“Any curfew.” 

“Oh, I got it! I got it!’’ cried Skippy, hopping up and 
down as he shouted. “‘BuLL Run!” 

“Gee, how did ya ever think of that?”’ 

“Ideas come to me like that!’’ Skippy snapped his fingers. 

“We oughta get Somerset Gohagen to tell everybody; let’s 
see if he’s here yet.” 

Running from the house, Skippy and Ray met Somerset 
Gohagen, the property man of the show, just entering the 
orchard. ‘“Wait’ll we tell ya!’’ yelled Skippy. 

“A new show,” added Ray—‘“‘ BuLL Run!”’ 





ORRISVILLE was laid out in a lazy way. Roads 

wound in and out like a river flowing in channels: of 
least resistance. They curved away from rocks and em- 
bankments; at one place, where a tree blocked the course, 
the road merely divided, leaving the tree as an island, and 
then swerved on through the town. 

Stone walls, rambling with ivy, braided the line of trees 
that arched the main thoroughfares; here and there white 
picket fences intervened along the winding drives. The 
houses on either side were white or rusty tan, and the most 
casual glance disclosed the fact that they had not been built 
in the present generation. Lawns sloped from every home 
without interposing sidewalks. Ata town meeting sidewalks 
once had been suggested as a means for improving the com- 
munity; but Jim Lovering had risen in stern opposition. 

“You don’t need sidewalks when you’ve got the kind of 
folks in town that are used to walking in the middle of the 
road. Yes, sir, an’ anybody slinkin’ along the houses c’n soon 
be made to walk in the open.”’ 

Boys who had to mow the lawns, however, prayed for 
these suggested improvements continually. Sidewalks, they 
felt, would be a great help to the town. 

Morrisville roughly stretched in the form of a letter H. 
The crossing was the railroad, where stores, town hall and 
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‘““THE DEAD SPIT OF GENERAL GRANT’”’ 
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fire department met. In fact, if every lane and house were 
d the panorama of the village assumed the shape of an 


sunt: 

Old i-nglish H. At the beginning of the lower left sickle turn 
was ‘ne Marlowe home, overlooking Jim Lovering’s place. 
From there the downward sweep went through a lane that 
ended at the Anderson farm, formerly the Hopkins estate. 
The Hopkins family had been the first settlers of Morris- 


vilie, and perhaps a certain pride in their initial accounted 
for this formation. 

[ownspeople, discussing the phenomenon, still referred to 
the iamous remark of a village wit. ‘No, sir, they was no 
cor icler critter than Went!’’ the speaker would remark and 
pause to light up. “He used to say this was one H of a 
tow.r.” Taking full credit for the laughter that followed, he 
would sit back sucking his pipe, content with the world 
unti! the mirth began to flicker; then he would fan the 
flicker into a roaring flame by drawling again, ‘‘ Yes, sir, one 
H of a town.” 

“Well,” Jim Lovering would answer dourly, “it may be 
an H of a town, but think o’ what kind of a town it would be 
if Krausmeyer had anything to do with it. Him and his 
addin’ habits would o’ had us sprawled half across the coun- 
try, an’ then like as not he’d try to get away with a couple 0’ 
outlyin’ initials.” 

Through this placid community, peacefully engrossed in 
their Saturday-morning chores, Somerset Gohagen burst 
like the flash of a meteor. He steamed out of the Marlowe 
orchard, zigzagging from house to house and shouting at the 
top of his lungs, ‘““BULL RUN! BULL RuN!” Not that he 
had any more idea what the show was all about than Skippy 
himself. For the moment he was not even concerned; he 
had easily won his place as the Official Parrot of Morrisville, 
and his duties were clear. 

“BULL RuN!”’ he bellowed again and again. 
Run!” 

Knockers clanked and white-knobbed bells were pulled 
from their holdings as he sprinted up the street. To houses 
that stood back from the road he gave an extra yell and clat- 
tered fences with a stick as he ran. Carpet beatings stopped, 
and late risers forgot their burning toast as all rushed to the 
doors to catch the gist of Gohagen’s screams. 


“BULL 


E SWERVED toward Krausmeyer’s grocery, while an 

ever-growing mob of children followed in his wake. 
Poking his head suddenly through the door, he announced 
“BULL Run!” 

Krausmeyer dropped a scoop of sugar as_ spectacles 
skidded, clinking the left lens to tiny bits. A huge mustache 
sprayed from his face like the back of a watering cart. 
“Gott! Such a loafer bissness,”’ said the grocer. 

Mrs. Barkenteen held a saucer full of coffee and paused in 
her blowing as the ding-a-ling bell over the door of the candy 
store tinkled. “‘BULL RUN!”’ yelled Gohagen and closed the 
door with a slam that shook the glass. Mrs. Barkenteen 
scalded her hands with spilling coffee. 

“BULL RuN! BuLL Run!” 

A mad rush brought men to the streets, staring after the 
mob sweeping around the station. At the crossing the flag- 
man’s shack was plastered with a gallery of skirty bathing 

















HE FIXED THE CLASS WITH A MENACING LOOK THAT 
WOULD HAVE DONE CREDIT TO A TWO-GUN MAN 


Br 1S and actresses, beaming in all their nicotine loveliness. 
‘se white-haired flagman lifted the stove lid and emptied a 
chee k ful of tobacco, content with hisown lingering boyishness. 
Hearing the thud of running feet, he listened with lid sus- 
- nded ; then, reaching fora knotted cane, he hobbled out the 
lox r. Witha howl that sent theold man up against the shack, 
Somerset made his brief announcement: “BULL RUN!” 
Be the time the flagman regained his wind the excited 
ob had shot up the tracks. A small boy stopped for a brief 
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second to tug at a falling garter, only to be left in the rear as 
the gang swung from the tracks and turned toward the 
school. 

“BULL Run! 
one, come all!” 
‘““BULL RUN! BULL RUN!”’ replied the faithful chorus. 

Hammers stopped, and a carpenter upset a tool box that 
tumbled from a second story of a building in the course 
of erection as the whirling crowd swished past the school 
toward Marlowe’s, with Gohagen still in the lead. Whizz- 
ing past Jim Lovering, who was out curry- 
combing his horse, the announcer put every- 
thing he had in one final ballyhoo: “‘ BULL 
Run!” 


BULL Run!” panted Somerset. ‘‘Come 


HE horse shied and reared and was pre- 

vented from running wild only by a quick 
movement of Jim’s hand. He gripped the 
halter. ‘I'll Bull Run you, you ” But 
the crowd had already dipped into the hollow 
of the orchard before Jim could think of a 
sizzling retort. 

As the audience swarmed to the entrance, 
Somerset sagged exhausted at the feet of his 
chief. Skippy glowered. “Just what’s been 
keeping ya?”’ he inquired. 

Jostled by the crowd clamoring at the door, Skippy com- 
manded “‘Single file—single file.”” The audience pushed and 
shoved into the barn five abreast. Turning to Somerset, he 
added, ‘‘ Bring around crowds like this all the time, and we'll 
be able to get baseball uniforms for the whole team.” 

As a rule, Skippy looked upon pins as a contemptible 
means of gaining admission to a play; but only by the most 
drastic persuasion could he succeed in obtaining a penny. 
Occasionally he would entice an audience 
by a grab bag, in which after selling 
twenty tickets someone would finally 
draw forth a penny peppermint stick, 
right before the very eyes of the crowd. 
The winner of a second lottery would 
perhaps be rewarded with a tintype of 
Skippy’s grandfather. 

However, these methods were distaste- 
ful to Skippy, because they reflected 
upon his ability as an author and actor. 
He secretly felt that a play should draw 
the crowd on its 
own merit; 
therefore he 
usually had 
Somerset Goha- 
gen beat a drum 
and jibber a 
heathen chant. 
This proved to be 
very successful, - 
and during the 
excitement many 
reluctant pen- 
nies would be 
dropped into the coffers of the box office. Occasionally 
Somerset surpassed himself, and a few even dropped collar 
buttons; but Skippy was ever alert for the telltale click. 

“EKeegeny awgeny ooh! ooh! Obolly, obolly ow! ow!” 
bellowed Somerset. 

Clink! Skippy promptly plucked a collar button from the 
cup. “Is this the only furniture ya got in your house?”’ he 
inquired with withering scorn. 

“Well, I couldn’t get a penny, ’cause me 
father’s out o’ work, an’ besides we’s lost 
the house,”’ explained the culprit. 

“How was that?” 

“Oh, we owes and owes.” 

“Why don’t ya pay ya bills?” 

“We got to eat.” 

“Well, I’ll close down before I fling me 
talent in the snoots of a collar-button au- 
dience.”’ Skippy turned to Somerset. “I 
guess ya better get up, cause no more’s 
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JIM’S WAGON 


S THE audience filed past him Skippy 
turned the pages of a sporting cata- 

logue. He dreamed of the day when he 
could supply the team with uniforms with 
red stripes running down the sides of the 
pants; and he was forever in touch with 
these manufacturers, demanding cut rates 
and catalogues by return mail. As he 
thumbed the coveted pages his eye 
spotted a departing figure. 

“Hey, Collar Button, want to earn 
ya way?” 

“Ya betcha.” 

“Well, carry up this drum.” 

Upstairs Skippy made his final inspec- 
tion as stage manager. ‘Who took the 
door off’n the stage?” he inquired. 
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WAS GOOD ENOUGH FOR GRANT AN’ LEE 
AN’ ABE LINCOLN, WEREN’T IT?’’ 


“We got to have somethin’ to sit on.” 

“An’ I should act Bull Run with a hole in the stage, huh?” 
demanded Skippy. 

“There’s lots of wood around for a new stage, with two 
buildings going up,” informed the sitter. 

“That'd be stealin’.”’ 

“No more stealin’ than Krausmeyer coppin’ me father’s 
only lot,”’ reminded Collar Button. 

Meantime, in a room back of 
the stage, Somerset Gohagen 
was preparing for the onslaught 
of Bull Run by lining up carpet 
beaters and pails of pebbles be- 
fore him. In the battle’s fury 
he hurled the pebbles at dish- 
pans, pausing only to beat a 
sofa in imitation of rumbling 
cannon. 


“(IVE usa lot o’ Bull Run,” 
said Skippy, ‘‘’cause I 
ain’t so sure o’ what to say.”’ 

“Is there more firing in Bull 
Run than Gettysburg?” asked 
Somerset. 

“Didn’t ya ever see the pic- 
tures?” 

“Yes, I seen the pictures, but 
everybody was runnin’.”’ 

Here was something Skippy 
had not figured on: A general— 
General Grant, no less—sitting 
at headquarters, while all his 
men were running! Hesecretly 
despised the man; but still, the whiskers in the sofa had to 
be used. Otherwise it wouldn’t be a play. 

Here a surge of resentment came over him. Why were all 
the Confederates in gray whiskers, when sofa stuffing didn’t 
come that way? 

Faced with this problem, he sat at a table at headquarters 
with maps and flickering candles before him, trying to figure 
out a play. Hearing the restless scuffle out in front, he 
ordered the curtain raised and prayed for an opening line. 
His hopes rose, as murmurs of admiration swept through 
the audience. 

“The dead spit of General Grant.” 

“Just like him.” 

For five minutes Skippy sat trying to think of something 
to say; but only the sounds of outside hammering broke the 
stillness, enlivened by the occasional crackle of a peanut. 

“Call this thing a show?” exclaimed Collar Button. 

“Who ever l.eard of ashow without firing ?’’ asked another. 

“‘What terrible firing we’re getting today,’’ announced 
Skippy, taking his cue. “‘My brave men are dying for the 
good ol’ U.S. A.” 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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THE PILOT 
COCKED AN 
EYE UPWARD. 
“ROY *S. AE, 
RIGHT, YOU 
KNOW. THAT 
STUFF’S ROU- 
TINE”’ 























$%3|HE house was’ not on fire. The girl in a 
Nt] party frock who was making a lithe over- 
44) hand descent from a second-story window 
mu| had private reasons, Minot Roy decided, 
Wa277)| for putting the guest-room linen to this 
eates| purpose. She might be—but was evidently 
Gras | not—eloping. He halted his car on its 
+ silent glide up the driveway and watched 
her swaying there in the fortunate vagueness of the moon- 
light. When her heels were no longer perilously high above 
the ground he asked, “‘ What’s the splendid idea of this?” 

She only turned her head and begged ‘‘Oh, hush up!” in 
a furious sibilant. Then she dropped, took in her position 
at a glance and said, “‘I’ve got to get away from here; that’s 
what I’ve got to. Say, take me somewhere, will you?” 

“Where? I’m just this moment arriving.” 

“Anywhere! And you can arrive when we get back.” 

She opened the door herself and dropped somewhat breath- 
less into the seat beside him. Too amused to be put out, he 
gave a shrug of assent. In this first moment she was indefi- 
nite to him except as sheer vitality. In the pallid light her 
coloring was uncertain, and the slight silhouette of her was 
misty. Her eyes might have been topaz or gray; her hair, 
set in an immaculate bright wave, seemed distinctly dark. 
An urgency about her rather than a precise charm com- 
pelled him. 

“It got too awful,’”’ she told him in visible relief as they 
moved away from the house. “My bridge is so perfectly 
lousy. I really don’t play well at all. Lang Conway and 
Irene just were going over us in waves, and my partner was 
one of the cheerfullest-under-adversity type that are the 
very hardest to bear, and besides he would want to kiss me 
later on. The crickets outside were making the most endless 








alor 
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Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


noises, and I wondered if that would cover up the racket I 
made getting out by a window. Lang and Irene were simply 
rolling up rubbers against us, and I thought maybe —— 
They do it by rubbing their knees together, you know.” 

“For the love of ——’”’ 

“Crickets do, I mean, to make that noise. No, Lang and 
Irene just use the usual conventions, I guess.” 

“So you went upstairs for a vanity you’d left, and then 
you —— 

“Yes. There are two kinds of knots; I forget what they 
call both of them. One kind slips, and the other kind is just 
too permanent for anything. I never knew the difference, so 
I don’t know which kind I tied in Irene’s best monogrammed 
sheets, but I do so hope, now it’s all over, that they were 
the kind she can forgive. . . . My dear, you’re perfectly 
marvelous!” 

She referred, it seemed, to his driving. There were, he 
presumed, all sorts of drivers. Minot Roy brought a car 
from stop to twenty-five on a sinuous acceleration, an evenly 
rising and fading drone punctuated by triggerlike clicks of 
the gear shift. 

“It was perfectly symphonic!”’ she declared. 





The odd thing was her noticing. It was an instinct with 
him to rev a motor (to use an air term loosely), listening for 
its rhythms. ‘‘I suppose I have a feeling about it,”’ he said 
carelessly. ‘‘Now which road?” 

““Doesn’t matter. That one is used mostly to pet along. 
Oh, take it if you want to, but don’t barge into something, 
I mean.” 

He nodded. ‘‘You’re Joan Minturn, I suppose.’’ As they 
passed a road lamp he had a glimpse of her. ‘‘Why, you're 
lovely, aren’t you!” 

“T look a lot like everybody else. Most people do. | know 
I’m different, but so’s everybody else. We're all different in 
the same way, and I sometimes almost wonder if it wouldn't 
be a nice change to try being the same in a different way. 
You understand what I’m saying, don’t you?” 

“Why not?”” Women today, he reflected, were al! lovely. 
That was the upshot of their revolt, whatever its aim had 
been. In another era a beauty consummate, fragile, clear as 
Joan’s might have wrecked an empire or two; today beauty 
was not rarity. 

He said something of the sort to her now. “The world 
is full of beautiful Borgias. No man is safe or even wants 
to be. You’re more, though, Joan. You're startling, even 
among ——” 

“That's practically what I said, isn’t it! Speaking col- 
lectively of poisons and women, I don’t drink, and | don’t 
kiss men, so ——”’ 

“T thought it wasn’t unusual. I thought you all did.” 

“It may be usual as anything, for all I know. We all did 
and probably do. I did but don’t.” 

“You're cold,” he observed. 

“T wish men would lay that one in-the moth balls forever!” 

“TI mean cold,” he explained. ‘‘ Your teeth are chattering.” 
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“J can’t help it if they-y-y-y-y-y-y-are! It’s one w-w-way 
of keeping warm. It’s the best way when there aren’t any 
others. You can’t very well bring Hudson Bay sleeping bags 


with you when you climb down sheets with all sorts of ques- 
tionable knots in them.” 

The air was still and balmy when he stopped the car. He 
drew a passive Joan close to him for warmth and said, ‘“‘ Try 
to stop shivering, or we'll have to go back.”’ 

“1’d rather shiver like an asp—is it an asp?—than go back. 
I walked out on a bridge table, and that’s worse than murder. 


It’s as bad as for somebody in an English novel to shoot a 
fox. I’ve burned their bridge behind me, and now it’s swink 
Can't you keep your teeth from chattering?” 

“Tt’s Nature’s way; Nature is often cruel.” 

“Try this.’’ His kiss lingered upon her lips till they were 
still. “It helps, I believe. Oh, sorry! I'd forgotten you 
said you don’t.” 

“Well, I didn’t; you kissed me!” 

“There’s a technical difference, I suppose.” 

“T suppose there’s a technical difference between kicking 
a mule and being kicked by one. I don’t kiss men, I really 
don’t. It makes them all bothered and funny. They end by 
wanting you to marry them, or do your hair some other way, 
or to not kiss men, or something. Besides, I’d rather be 
kissed for this reason than because I went back four in 
spades doubled and redou ——”’ 


HE was talking just to keep her teeth from chattering. 

She broke off with a small laugh as he looked intently at 
her lips. The sound expressed her amusement at some 
futility. Her lips clung, this time, with a candor and deli- 
cate fervor; her arms tightened about his neck. 

They found an irate hostess on tHeir return. Irene gave 
Minot Roy a distracted hug of welcome and at once fixed a 
stern eye upon Joan. 

“Hello, Irene,”’ said the culprit shiftily. “Say, you must 
have been a little ahead when the game broke up. Remind 
me, won’t you 

“Yes. Meanwhile?” 

‘“T hope the knots weren’t awkward ones, darling.” 

“They were the kind,” said Irene, ‘‘which are used when 
elephants are hoisted aboard ship. So I hope you’re going to 
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have something perfectly harrowing in the way of an excuse. 
No, don’t speak hastily! Because no errand-of-mercy story 
will save you now.”’ 

Joan caught her lower lip between sharp small teeth and 
looked at her hostess with guileless eyes. ‘‘ You’re so hard 
and suspecting, darling. I’m trying just as hard as I can to 
tell you everything. It was all because men never look at 
me, once they’ve seen you. They really don’t. They think 
I’m more for the children, or something. They just go off and 
brood over ways to take you away from your worthless hus- 
band, and they won’t be stimulated to the least interest in 
me. And I thought that I might stand a chance if I could 
get at this one before he even saw you. So I attracted his 
attention for a moment by dropping on him from the eaves, 
and then I 2 

“‘ And what,” interrupted Irene, “‘ was the outcome? Your 
fate hangs on that. Unless it was something drastic ——”’ 

“Why, darling, how you talk! Outcomes can’t ever be 
drastic. Only actions can be drastic. Such as mine, you 
know. The outcome was dramatic and romantic and awfully 
singular. I mean, you’d be surprised!” 

“‘T’ve been surprised; now I want to be informed.” 

“You're the very first to hear it, darling. We’re engaged! 
It was the suddenest happening, Irene!” 

“Minot, is this child telling the truth? Your expression, 
if any, would lend doubt ——” 

“‘Oh, quite so, Irene. We’re betrothed.” 

“Yes,” said Joan in the accents of a grieved child, “‘we’re 
betrothed. The end justifies the means. And I do wish 
you would leave the betrothed to themselves. Can’t a pair 
of simple lovers enjoy a moment’s privacy in this enormous 
house?” 

Once they were alone, she gave him a shamefaced look, 
which she tried to laugh off with a feigned recklessness. 
“Well, I can’t help it,’ she declared. ‘‘I had to appease 
Irene somehow, didn’t I? She would have torn me limb from 
limb without the least compunction; she would have been 
quite cross with me. Anyhow we can call it off after Mon- 
day, and you needn’t think ——”’ 

He took both her hands. ‘‘But I adore you, Joan!” 

“You do not; I’m an episode. I’m just an experiment in 
something or other ——”’ 

“You are Columbine,” he declared. 













She saw that he was serious. “‘I do love him,” she told 
herself fiercely that night. ‘‘I’m simply limp with adoration. 
He has something I always suspected somebody would have. 
Why should I have to be kissed for years and years before I 
know what I think? Do I have to know what I think ever? 
He has what’s called élan. Now I’m in love with him in 
French. I love him in every language, including the Scandi- 
navian.”’ 

Like Juliet, she was disturbed by the thought that she had 
been too easily, too quickly won. Not that Minot was the 
Romeo type. ‘‘He’s the wire-haired kind. Well, if I pursued 
him with bloodhounds every day for seven years I’d probably 
say I hadn’t been coy enough.” 


HE went about with him most of the time the following 

week, except when he had to be working. Minot was 
an officer of some company that made aeronautical instru- 
ments—altimeters, tachometers and such things. She was 
glad, for some reason, that he wasn’t just an idler. They got 
along together marvelously in everything, and he seemed to 
take an endless delight in her. 

Minot Roy was fascinated by her, by her surcharge of life. 
She was animated by things which often escaped his observa- 
tion, she was sensitive to things he felt vaguely, she was 
sometimes caught in moods he could not fathom. Every- 
thing had an appeal for her. 

Her laughter, her moments of graver sweetness, the dart- 
ing activity of her mind captivated him. She made life 
faceted and glowing. 

He could not connect her in any way with poignancy. 
She was Columbine to him, sparkling wine, a theme allegro 
vivace. No shadow of sorrow had touched Joan; nothing 
would daunt her. She would have no attitudes of firmness, 
no somber moods. So he thought. 

Their modulation into a tragic minor key came suddenly. 
Out of a clear sky Minot became, so far as Joan was con- 
cerned, a half-alien being with a sinister ideal, a man with a 
passion apart from her. She was unnerved at first and dis- 
mayed; then she became adamant in her rebellion. 

They had been for another week-end to Irene, who now 
showed an interesting reaction. Irene had become smug 


(Continued on Page 158) 



































MINOT CAME BACK FROM THE HANGAR. 


HE SAID SOMETHING ABOUT NOT BEING LONG. 





JOAN NODDED MUTELY, HER FACE ASHEN 
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DIANE TATE & MARIAN HALL, INC. 


HELEN GRAEME HAMMOND AND MARGARET S. TAYLOR, INC 
A tall lamp is used in front of the low-hung mirror to bring modern A simple yet delightfully effective drapery treatment is shown in 
comfort into this eighteenth-century living room. this modern French-influence sun room. 
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MARY COGGESHALL, JEANETTE JUKES, INC. 


ARDEN STUDIOS, INC., RUTH LYLE SPARKS, MARGERY SILL WICKWARE 
Divided doors and a mirror-lined interior give unusual charm to this Modern furnishings combine well with an antique atmosphere, as this 
convenient powder closet. pine-paneled Georgian room demonstrates. 
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Se HEN your home furnishing approaches 


y#\ the enjoyable stage of the trimmings, 
| especially those most important of all 


pex@/MESG) it within your power to make them either 
a bane or a blessing to the room, whose interest 
you have deeply at heart. For lamps are capable of 
supplying any kind of character to a room—distinc- 
tion, or the lack of it, being acquired, seemingly, 
with an equal degree of ease. How important then, 
that every lamp be chosen with care; especially in 
these days of easy lighting when any room in the 
house is apt to own from four to six lamps planned 
for various uses as well as for general illumination. 
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The New Lamps 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


The importance of decorative lighting comes first 
in choosing any collection of lamps, for of all things 
the room must look cozy, cheerful, homelike. The 
lamps themselves must be really beautiful, and while 
they should harmonize with one another they must 
show variety of style. Not every lamp should have 
a pottery base, for example. And not every shade 
should be of paster-trimmed parchment; delight- 
ful as these types are, an overuse of them proves a 
poverty of idea. In any room, or in any house, 
where a number of lamps may be used, one should 
choose a varied collection from among bases of pot- 
tery, both decorated and plain; bases of metal, 
medieval, quaint, or ever so slightly modernistic; 

bases of composition reproducing lovely classic 
forms; bases of glass. For shades one may con- 
sider parchment effects, given infinite variety by 
diverse treatments; sheepskin, paper, chintz, 
silk, tin. And when the lamp bases and their 
shades are suitably chosen and suitably com- 
bined, they may become the actual and final 
beauty spots of the room. 

Just as everything else, lamps follow fashions. 
And in order to be a permanent success, even 
after the particular style is no longer popularly 
procurable, every lamp must be selected from 
the best type in vogue at the time. As such it 
will be always a desirable possession. Just 
now the new trend in lamp fashion is toward 
plainness—a plainness that is undeniably 
smart. Lamp bases are favored for their 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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At the left is a lamp with a turquoise pot- 
tery base and a parchment shade showing 
quaint Paris street scenes. The light 
shining through makes acharming picture. 








At left—Corinne, 
a naive figurine 
lamp in rose and 
ivory, costs only 
Jifteen dollars, in- 
cluding the shade. 
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(some, Says the Drum 


VI 
=)Y COMPANION’S eyes snapped, and on 





63] the instant he was all watchfulness. But 
f4| he never lost his jaunty air, and even in 
{| my terror I remember thinking that this 
4] man must have an iron nerve. ‘So that’s 
4) old Clubfoot?” 
Then I felt my arm grasped firmly, and 

mee 38} J was thrust behind the wing of the door 
set back against the wall. I heard my unknown friend’s 
sharp whisper, ‘‘The moment the coast is clear nip into the 
café!’’ The rapid patter of his feet along the hall died away. 

Presently, on the other side of my hiding place, my strain- 
ing ears caught the pant of labored breathing, the tap of a 
stick and the thud of a heavy boot on the flags. Then 
Grundt emerged into my field of view. The sunshine 
gleamed on that immense back molded in the black alpaca 
jacket as he lurched painfully forward toward the stairs. 
Two vague men in bowlers .were with him—one passed 
within a few inches of where I lurked behind the door, and 
I had an impression of a grim, bloodless face and an enor- 
mous red mustache. 

I waited until I had seen the trio disappear round the bend 
of the stairs; then I darted out into the street. The next 
moment I was entering one of the sordid little cafés I had 
noticed as I walked along from the Friedrichstrasse. 

There was no one in the place as I entered but a fat 
woman with a mass of very bright yellow hair piled up on 
her head. 

Her face was bloated and cruel and she had the eyes of a 
cod. With every manifestation of extreme distrust she rose 
to meet me. “Sie wiinschen?’’ she demanded of me in a 
beery voice. I asked for Fraulei: Ottilie. 
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“Ottilie!’’ the woman called; then returned to her table 
as a girl came in from the back room. 

She was much younger than the other, but her skin had 
the same puffy, dead-white texture. 

“T’ve come to meet Max,” I said. ‘‘He told me to wait 
here for him.” 

“There are so many Maxes,’ 
““What does this one do?”’ 

“He’s an actor.”’ 

Her smile made me realize how young she really was. 
“‘Ach,”’ she giggled, “‘so you’re a friend of ‘the count’— 
that’s what the girls call him here! Well, I suppose you’d 
better sit down.” 

So saying, she dragged a curtain back. A frowzy room, 
heavy with the reek of cheap perfume and powder, was dis- 
closed. Like the other, it was set with small tables, and the 
lights were on, for the window was heavily curtained. ‘‘A 
friend of the count’s,”’ Fraulein Ottilie introduced me to 
two girls who were sitting at one of the tables. 

The fat woman bustled in. ‘‘ The Fraulein will take a little 
something while she’s waiting, nicht wahr?”’ 

I told her I wanted nothing. 


’ 


che observed reflectively. 


ER mouth set like a rat trap. ‘It’s the custom of the 

house,” she announced. I said I would have some coffee. 
“‘And will not the Fraulein offer something to these ladies as 
well?”’ I told her to take their orders. 

The fat woman brought the drinks and retired to the front 
room with the bottle of stout she had opened for herself. 
The three girls plied me with questions about the count. I 
concealed my ignorance as best I could. I told them he was 
well; that, as far as I knew, he had not yet found an en- 
gagement. This sort of thing having lasted for the best part 
of an hour, I began to wonder what had become 
of my young man from next door. »: It was half- 
past eleven. Twice already the glasses had been 
replenished; but now they were empty again, and 
the fat woman was hovering meaningly about my 
table. 

I was feeling seriously alarmed. I could not 
remain indefinitely in the café, yet what was I to 

do? I still had the blue envelope. 
My miagd tormented by these ques- 
tions, F asked for my bill. The fat 


THE PELLEGRINI CERTAINLY KNEW THE 
VALUE OF AN EFFECTIVE ENTRANCE 


woman brought it. It was preposterously high—something 
over sixty marks—but I knew it would be useless to dispute 
it in a place like that. 

And then I discovered that my purse was gone. 

It must have been stolen from me in that nondescript 
throng in Bale’s anteroom, for I remembered putting it back 
in the pocket of my overcoat after getting out a tip in case 
I needed it for Bale’s clerk. It was a stunning blow. The 
purse contained not only all my money but also my ticket to 
London. The fat woman was surveying me in a grim and 
forbidding silence. I told her I had lost my purse. ‘‘So?” 
Her bloated hand tapped the bill as it lay on the table. 
“And my money?” 

I thought of the Transomes. 
I asked. 

The woman pushed open a door at the back of the café, 
While I looked up Molly’s number she stood in the door- 
way, a silent and implacable sentinel. 

A man’s voice answered my call in German—a butler, 
evidently. ‘‘The gnddige Frau is away,” he said. 

I gasped. “Is Herr Transome there?” 

“Herr Transome has gone away with the gnddige Frau. 
His mother has died suddenly in Switzerland. Who is this 
speaking, please?”’ 

But I hung up the receiver. What on earth was I to do? 
I found myself face to face with the fat woman. Her leaden- 
hued features were clouded with anger. She gripped my 
arm and shook me. 

“‘Na, and what about my bill?” 

Then the doorbell clanged, and the young man I was so 
anxiously expecting came swiftly through the curtain. 

My new-found friend was not the one to let the grass 
grow under his feet. With the same swift presence of mind 
which had saved me once already that morning he now 
placed himself in front of me, and turned to the woman. 
“‘The bill!”’ he said. She pointed to the table. He glanced at 
the slip of paper, saw that it was for sixty-three marks and 
gave a good-humored laugh. Then he produced a little 
leather purse and flung down a ten-mark gold piece. He 
turned tome. ‘‘Comeon!”’ he said in German, at the same 
time taking something from his pocket and handing it to 
me. ‘You left it behind,” he said meaningly, “‘so I brought 
it along.” 

I never wore a veil, but I knew what this one was for 
and marveled that he should have thought of it. It was 
gray, too; he had even found time to notice the color of my 
frock. I had yet to learn that he never overlooked the 
smallest detail. ‘‘Pay me my bill,” stormed Frau Hulda, 
hoarse with fury. ‘“‘Pay me my bill, or I’ll hand the pair of 
you over to the police!” 

He calmly ignored her; but he must 
have read in my face my reluctance to 
venture forth in Berlin once more, for 


(Continued on Page 206) 


“Have you a telephone?” 
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=IOUNG Mrs. Robert Pierce, setting the 
table for a dinner party of eight, was doing 
what she had been doing for most of her 
twenty-five years—pretending. It was 
well, considering the difficulties of her 
B| present undertaking, that she had had a 
quarter ofa century in which to attain pro- 
‘ eGeR5) ficiency. 

For it was going to be a feat requiring both aptitude and 
practice to pretend she didn’t have a baby. It wasn’t really 
quite that, of course. Rather, that having a baby wasn’t 
going to make any difference in her life and Robert’s. 

This dinner party tonight, for instance. 

“You’re sure it isn’t going to be too much for you to 
tackle?’’ Rob had asked considerately. ‘‘ With the baby and 
everything?” 

“Oh, I’ll manage someway,’ 
just spoiling for a party.” 

Rob had laughed admiringly. ‘‘ You would be, you peppy 
little devil, you!” 

Betty had laughed and executed an elaborate tango step 
across the apartment living-room floor to prove that six 
weeks of motherhood had robbed her of none of her young 
joie de vivre. A canny observer, however, looking at her 
eyes instead of her twinkling lizardskin pumps, might have 
sensed something more of tension than abandon in the 
scrap of dance. 

How to break the news of a dinner party acceptably to 
Helga—that problem alone was enough to take the joe de 
vivre out of any tango. Helga had barely weathered the 
recent ordeal of a trained nurse in the apartment, and she 
regarded the new baby as a personal grievance. She had 
never, she told Betty, worked where there were babies; and 
she didn’t know —— 

Betty, snapping her fingers and moving her shoulders to 
accentuate the rhythm of her dance step, ran mentally over 
other problems. Two of the service plates had been broken, 
the baby would have to be fed and made ready for the night 
at just the time when she usually assisted Helga in last- 
minute preparations. 











, 


she assured him, “‘and I’m 


HERE were other troubling details, too, but when Robert 
caught her on the last step and kissed her admiringly she 
pretended to have been thinking of nothing but of what fun 
it was going to be to be back once again in the social whirl. 
Robert liked a girl to be pretty and smart and carefree, so 
Betty always pretended to be pretty and smart and carefree. 
It isn’t so hard to pretend to be pretty these days. Betty 
knew that she wasn’t pretty really. She could remember 
herself too well at fourteen back in Kansas—a thin, high- 
strung, pale little thing with light eyebrows, too many teeth 
and pale stringy hair. On that negative foundation had been 
built the pretty young matron setting her dinner table this 
morning. Her teeth had been straightened to a white and 
gleaming evenness, her hair was permanently waved—a 
really good permanent, which lay close to her small head in 
soit, sleek, pale gold curves. The delicate line of her eye- 
brow Ss was brown now; not dark enough, though, for the 
f aintest hint of artificiality. Skillfully restrained, too, was the 
delicate rouge of her cheeks, the fragile apple-blossom pink 
of the ash blonde. 

Being little and thin had helped her vastly in pretending 
to be smart. It meant that she could buy a slim young dress 
in the junior misses’ department for half what the same 
model would cost in size forty; or make one herself, with a 
pattern and a yard and a half of fifty-four-inch goods. 

lhe row of shoes in her closet was impressive in its 
variety —tiny brown alligator sports brogues, pale gray 
snakeskin pumps, blond satin with topaz buckles, pastel 
suedes, gold and silver kid. But being 3 AAA’s, picked up 
here and there whenever Betty saw a bargain, the whole row 
had cost less than three pairs of 514 B’s in any good shop. 

Even being what her sensible mother had disapprovingly 
called nervous and high-strung had been turned into an 
asset and passed off in Cloverdale as vivacity and high 
Spirits. The chatty little remarks which she kept calling out 
to Helga as she was setting the table now doubtless sounded 
like the spontaneous, friendly outpourings of a merry nature. 

In matter of fact, Betty was much too afraid of her maid 
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WHAT FOLLOWED WAS NOT EXACTLY PRETENSE; NOT ON BETTY’S PART, AT LEAST. 
BUT NEITHER, SHE FELT, WAS IT EXACTLY REAL 


ever to feel friendly toward her; and there is nothing merry 
about a dinner party that is to be cooked by an unwilling 
member of one of the gloomier Northern races. 

“Any time you have five minutes,” she called to Helga, 
“that you just don’t know what to do with, will you take the 
baby’s things up to the roof? It must be gorgeous up there 
this morning.” 

Helga muttered something which Betty did not catch, but 
which she inferred was a general disparagement of life on the 
roof. Betty herself had done the baby’s washing that morn- 
ing and would have loved hanging it out in the golden 
October sunshine. But nobody but maids and laundresses 
ever went up to the drying yard. 

The drying space on the roof of Castle Court is hidden 
from the street below by a battlemented parapet with 
heavily elaborate merlons and grinning gargoyles. 


N APARTMENT house masquerading as a medieval 

castle is wholly appropriate to Cloverdale. Cloverdale 

is one of New York’s smartest suburbs; and while it has, of 

course, its share of genuine people and substantial fortunes, 

it has more than its share of pretenders. Making, in the 

main, the pretense of the young Robert Pierces, that the 
family income is twice what it actually is. 

Seventy-five hundred a year managing by dint of a heavy 
mortgage and unpaid grocery bills to look like fifteen thou- 
sand. Fifteen thousand, driving the cars and belonging to 
the country clubs of thirty. Little houses tacked together. 
scarcely promising to stand up against the first high wind, 


but smart with sun rooms, awnings, window boxes. Larger 
houses with inadequate heating plants, but rose and lavender 
tiles in the bathrooms. For young couples who can’t quite 
afford a house at all, apartments in Castle Court. 

The Robert Pierces’ apartment had a large living room, a 
medium-sized dining room, a little bedroom, a tiny kitchen 
and a maid’s room that wasn’t much more than a closet. 

The dining room had a long, rather beautifully carved 
refectory table, and the cloth which Betty was laying with 
cautious exactness—embroidered squares which she had set 
together with wide lace bands—looked much more expensive 
than it had really been. The miniature crystal trees which 
she set between the tall frosty candles were much smarter 
than flowers this fall. There were flowers, too, but in the liv- 
ing room—purple asters in a correctly quaint old pewter 
porringer, a tall pottery jug of shaggy-headed gold chrysan- 
themums silhouetted against a bit of bare French-gray wall. 

The flowers in Betty’s living room always suggested a 
lover of the outdoors, so exactly did they follow the rhythm 
of the seasons. Pussy willows in March, jonquils rising from 
a flat amethyst bowl in April, tea roses in June, goldenrod 
and chrysanthemum in the fall and brass baskets of trailing 
gay bittersweet in December. But that they had been 
gathered lovingly from the fields and woods was not even a 
pretense. The same flowers appeared, the same months, in 
half the living rooms of Cloverdale; and they all came quite 
frankly from the florist. 


(Continued on Page 169) 





s1E SLUNK into alley- 
ways, prowling from 
garbage can to garbage 
can, scuttled across 
streets seething with 
monsters on rubber 
tires that snorted foul- 
=) smelling gasses and ex- 
plosive yips. His coat was mangy from 
lack of proper food, his frame gaunt; and often, after some 
miraculous escape from the monsters, he hid in areaways for 
minutes, his heart hammering in weakness and fright against 
his too prominent ribs. 

“Something ought to be done about stray cats,” said a 
woman who saw him one day. ‘‘They are a menace—spread 
disease and all that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, the poor things,’’ said her companion, “maybe it’s 
not their fault they look so evil; cats are really clean by na- 
ture. Maybe some family went away. Here, kitty, kitty.” 

“Don’t touch that wretched beast, Mary!” 

Wretched beast, indeed! And “‘kitty” too! His name was 
Rupert, and he had been with a good family. 

The tears sprang to his eyes. Quickly he wiped therh away. 

“There! You see?’ cried the woman called Mary. ‘‘He’s 
trying to clean up now!”’ But she was dragged on; the traf- 
fic had changed, and you know how it is. 

““Rupert’’—alas, no one called him that now. And the 
worst of it was he could never tell them that was his name. 
No tag on his collar was stamped with letters spelling Rupert; 
indeed, he had no collar. No advertisement in the New York 
Times had said ‘‘Answers to the name of Rupert,” for none 
had been inserted. He was homeless and nameless, except 
for that horrid sexless appellation humans gave to all his 
tribe—‘“‘kitty.”’ 








HINGS had not always been so; time was when he had 

known the comforts of cushions, cream, liver, a smooth- 
ing hand and sometimes, on Fridays, an occasional sardine. 
But gone were those halcyon days. Gone forever. 

What had he come to now? And why? 

He could never figure it out. Many’s the long hour he had 
mused upon this very problem, but the end was ever the 
same—an overwhelming wave of bitterness towards the hu- 
man race. They were fickle. They played with you one 
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The Farsighted (oat 


By JOHN V. A.WEAVER and PEGGY Woop 


IMustrated by Paul Bransom 


minute, loved you, caressed you, and the next turned you out 
into the world without so much as “By your leave,” slam- 
ming the door irrevocably and finally in your face. 

And for no real reason. 

The Taylors had apparently been nice people. His mother 
had sworn by them. She’d been in the family for years and 
years—would have been there yet if she hadn’t been bitten 
by a rat she was chasing out of the Taylor cellar one night. 
She died in the cat and dog hospital of blood poisoning. An 
honorable and a noble death for any cat; chloroform and 
everything. 

She had always brought up her kittens to respect the family 
and do all they could for them—amuse them and later, in the 
serious business of life, keep their house free from rats and mice. 

Rupert had tried very hard to follow in his mother’s foot- 
steps—perhaps the more so because he knew the Taylors had 
kept him out of the litter for his resemblance to his mother. 
He had the same white shirt front, the same clean white paws, 
like gloves, and ‘‘such a nice face.”” The rest of him was tiger. 

“Rupert—we'll call him Rupert,”” Mrs. Taylor had said, 
and all through his kittenhood he had answered gayly to that 
name. 

Then the time came to put away kittenish things and settle 
down to mousing. But here, alas, Rupert’s resemblance to 
his mother ceased. For some unaccountable reason he could 
not seem to catch a mouse. He could smell them, see them, 
watch at holes and pounce, but they always got away from 
him. He worried about it a good deal, tried all the tricks his 
mother had trained him in. Nothing seemed to work. The 
mouse tribe grew, and the smell maddened him. 

One day he overheard a conversation. “‘He’s a silly useless 
animal,’”’ Mr. Taylor was saying. 
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——BUT THEY ALWAYS 
GOT AWAY 


“He was such a dear little kitten,” 
Mrs. Taylor objected. 

“He’s a silly useless animal,” repeated 
her spouse. 

“Of course, the mice are simply eating 
us up, and the butcher has one he says 
is a fine mouser.”’ 

“‘He’s as useless as a dollar umbrella.” 
Mr. Taylor warmed to his subject. 

“And two cats-in this little flat ——’”’ 

“‘He’s as obsolete as a cross-word puzzle.” 

“T can’t understand it. He’s so like Tabby, and for her 
sake I’ve wanted to give him every chance; but truly we have 
been long-suffering, haven’t we? And it isn’t as if we were 
really turning him out. Old Miss Martin is very loving with 
cats, and she hasn’t a thing to do but pet those seventeen— 
or maybe it’s eighteen—and she begged me only yesterday 
again, so I suppose 

“That’s where he goes, and there’s an end of it,”” shouted 
her husband. “I'll bring home the butcher’s cat tonight.” 


ND Mr. Taylor took him in a basket to old Miss Martin’s, 
where he deposited him without a farewell of any kind. 
The door closed on that part of Rupert’s life. 

At Miss Martin’s Rupert made the twenty-first cat to over- 
flow the forlorn shack of the eccentricspinster. And while the 
grimy hostess lavished her tiny patrimony upon the creatures 
of her adoption, stinting her own table for their upkeep and 
allowing them unheard-of liberties, there was little pleasure 
for a decent individual among this mass of spoiled, shameless 
parasites. 

They lay about and quarreled, lifting no paw in even a pre- 
tended gesture of feline skill. 

A Byzantine existence, ruinous to morale and galling to 
the high soul of Rupert. 

“‘But what do you do all the time?’’ he demanded of sev- 
eral contemptuous males who, shortly after his arrival were 
cross-questioning him. 

They nudged each other and smirked. “‘Do?”’ one of them 
repeated. “‘Why, nothing! Who cares?” 

Rupert drew back. “‘But—but a life of nothing!” he cried. 

A burst of raucous wailing greeted him. 

“For cream’s sake, sweetheart!”’ 

“Listen to Saint Thomas!” 








‘*HERE, HERE,’’ HE SNARLED, ‘“‘DON’T YOU KNOW A LADY WHEN YOU SEE ONE?” 
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‘Wait’ll you’ve been around here 
awhiie—you'll get to know your cat- 


ey retired, snickering, leaving 
hin: sick with longing for the clean in- 
tecrity of his old home. For a week 


he <rouched in the corner, lonely, 
frantic, only venturing into the mob 
when hunger drove him. 


At last he found a friend. The 
patriarch, Elmer, old, decrepit and 
blind, groped his way through the 
night toward him and began a low 
conversation. 

“You’re the new one, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“TI like you. Somethin’ about your 
voice—there’s a real spirit there. 
Since I lost my sight I’m sensitive, see? 
I can tell. You’re worth savin’.” 

“Am 1?” Rupert answered bitterly. 

“T think so. The rest of ’em—this 
trash ——’’ He was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he continued. “I’m 
helpless, of course. That’s why I stay. 
My life’s over. But do you think, if I 
had my youth and a chance Get 
out! Tonight, this minute!” 

“Get out? Where to?” 

“Anywhere! It don’t matter. 
Fight, work, run the streets, starve, if 
you have to! Anything’s better than 
this horrible place! Look at these 
rotten creatures that once were cats! 
It gets you, this place. Get out before 
it’s too late! Save yourself! Be a 
cat!” 

Rupert felt a warmth of resolve 
surge through him. Suddenly he said 
“T will! But how?” 








LMER spoke rapidly. ‘Creep 
under the old hag’s bed. Halfway 
to the foot there’s a hole in the floor. 
It’s stuffed with rags, but the rags are 
loose. I'll help you pull ’em away. 
The hole ain’t big; it'll take some 


squeezing. But you’re lucky—you’re 

not full-grown yet, and you're still in THE WORD 
good shape. You can make it. Come. LAR. 

Follow me!” 


Half an hour later, the breathless worming through the 
aperture; then the sharp freshness of the night air. Freedom! 
Opportunity! Life! 

“T'll never forget you,’ he whispered back to the kindly 
blind face. 

“Make good!” he heard faintly, and then came a sigh, 
“Oh, Youth!” 


Freedom! But what had freedom brought him? And 
where? Sitting on the cold pavement of an areaway, his tail 
curled around those once-white gloves, his dirty shirt front 
but an inch from the icy stone, he thought over those dread- 
ful weeks since his escape. He was out of the sinister house, 
yes, but now he had no home at all. An open doorway or a 
park bench for a bed, a garbage can for a larder. And where 
was he heading? 

The flagging got colder and colder; he drowsed a little, too 
hungry and numb to move. 

‘* Make good!” Elmer had said. 





_A BURST OF RAUCOUS WAILING GREETED HIM. 
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WAS PASSED AMONG THE BETTER MICE TO AVOID A CERTAIN CEL- 
FOR DEATH STALKED THERE—DEATH, WITH GREAT ROUND EYES 


At what? Dodging trucks, stealing or just staying alive? 
He thought of the river but shuddered. No real cat would 
ever face such a death as that. Water—ugh! Better to freeze 
slowly here on the stones and be found in the morning stark 
and stiff. 

A man came in the area—it was really the entrance to the 
basement of one of those old-fashioned brownstone houses. 
He fumbled for his key and tripped over Rupert. 

Too cold to leap and run away, Rupert merely looked up 
and meowed. 

“Oh, kitty, did I kick you? Well, that’sashame. You’re 
a poor forlorn-looking thing. Here, let’s goin and warm you 
up.” He picked up an unresisting, almost rigid Rupert and 
carried him into the house and back to the kitchen, where a 
cook was getting dinner. 

It was Friday, and the overpowering smell of frying mack- 
erel caused Rupert, in his weakened condition, to swoon. 
Tenderly the man put him near the range and instructed the 
cook to warm some milk for him. 


‘*FOR CREAM’S SAKE, SWEETHEART!”’ 


29 


“Where ‘did you get that awful- 
looking thing?”’ she demanded. 

“T fell over him at the door. Can’t 
let a poor animal freeze to death on 
my own doorstep. He doesn’t look a 
bad sort, if he were cleaned up. Give 
him a chance. And didn’t I hear you 
wailing for a cat to get at those mice 
in the pantry? Give him some milk 
when he thaws out.” 


HE cook obeyed. Rupert lapped 

the warm soothing milk raven- 
ously, and subconsciously he purred. 
He stopped a moment, surprised at 
himself. Why, he hadn’t purred since 
he didn’t know when! 

After dinner the man came down- 
stairs with his wife. ‘“‘How’s the 
cat?” hesaid. ‘Well, he doesn’t look 
quite so forlorn now. Poor thing. I 
often wonder about animals—have 
they the different stages of society 
we have? Do the undercats get a 
chance? We know they suffer from 
toothache, tumors, deafness, blind- 
ness, but do they have the little handi- 
caps we are learning about among 
ourselves these days? Suppose a cat 
has astigmatism, myopia or farsight- 
edness; with no tests to apply except 
that of life or death, how would such 
an animal get along in life? Could 
he be a success?” 

“Always thinking of your own pro- 
fession!’’ laughed his wife. ‘‘Isn’t it 
enough that practically everybody 
in the United States wears glasses, or 
must you wonder if the animals don’t 
need them too?” 

““How do we know? And suppose 
they were anemic or had adenoids. 
They surely are not more perfect than 
humans; and such little things make 
criminals and failures! It would be 
mighty interesting to know just how 
far these little handicaps which we 
control mean annihilation to the 
animals.” 

“The only annihilation I am in- 
terested in is that of mice, and I hope 
their faculties are all so badly impaired that this cat will rid 
us of the nasty things!” 

So Rupert came into a, home again. 

But it was with sinking heart he heard his task. That 
mouse business again! 

If there was only something else a cat could do! But no, 
they must all be in the same mold, cut from the same pat- 
tern, standardized. 

Well, perhaps his luck would change—or maybe these up- 
town mice would be less wise. 

But success eluded him as before, and the cook scolded at 
his inefficiency. She told her mistress, who reported it to her 
husband. So it happened that he came downstairs one eve- 
ning with a trap in his hand in which something ran round 
and round. 

“‘See this?’’ he demanded of Rupert. “This is your job, 


Mr. Cat, and you don’t work at it. Aren’t you ashamed?” 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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**LISTEN TO SAINT THOMAS!’’ 


























Smart Sobriety 


710 SIGNIFICANT is a sentence in an article received the 
Ww other day that it deserves publication right now as news: 
“In England it is now considered smart to refuse a 





—4**) During the past “eight years in the United States 
many persons have learned. to drink because they have thought it 
was the smart thing to do. Persons who in all their lives before had 
shunned alcohol took to it when it was denied them. Bootleggers 
have flourished and grown rich. Alcoholic night clubs have sprung 
up everywhere. More and bigger silver cocktail shakers and pocket 
flasks have been sold. For it has been considered smart to drink. 

And the Government has not been able to cope with this violation 
of the prohibition law. It has become a national scandal—and will 
continue to be, with both parties in the coming election pussyfooting 
for fear of losing ‘‘wet”’ or “‘dry”’ votes. 

Unless it becomes the smart thing in America to refuse a drink. 
Unless the leaders of thought and opinion and business and smart 
society turn thumbs down on rum instead of laughing at it. 

The prohibition scandal will come to a sudden end when it be- 
comes smart to be sober. And that day is coming soon. 


Gotham Ftospital 


ESERVED commendation was given recently on this page to the 

American Medical Association’s proposal to inaugurate a five- 
year study of the high cost of sickness. Even greater praise must be 
given now to the Women’s Medical Association of New York City, 
because they propose to do something about this problem—and to 
do it now. Spurred on by the closing of the only agencies in New 
York offering special training to women physicians, and by the 
further fact that out of 1072 staff positions in the general hospitals 
in that city only eleven were held by women, these women have de- 
termined to build, to equip, to staff and to maintain a complete hos- 
pital for men, women and children of moderate means—that great 
middle class who cannot afford the hospitals of the rich and yet 
cannot be admitted to the free wards of the poor. 

Two out of every hundred persons in the United States are 
always sick, and of this great aggregate number ten per cent require 
hospital attention. Yet families having incomes of less than $10,000 
a year face tragedy and the loss of lifetime savings when illness 
strikes. 

And this is no criticism of our present hospitals. Their upkeep 
costs have increased along with the general increase in the cost of 
living. Their prices are rarely extortionate, but they are neverthe- 
less too high for many pocketbooks. 

The Women’s Medical Association of New York City proposes to 
charge in its Gotham Hospital fixed fees to eliminate uncertainty 
and worry on the part of patients; to reduce the cost of special 
nursing by maintaining a house staff of graduate nurses; to fix the 
fees of physicians and surgeons at moderate rates for moderate 
incomes. And these women doctors propose to make up the difference 
between the amount the patient can pay and the actual cost of their 
hospital service by the income from a huge trust fund—on the same 
principle that educational and religious institutions make up their 
deficits from endowments. 

These women are pioneers in a venture that will attract interest 
everywhere, for this high cost of sickness is a nation-wide problem. 
If they can put it over they will show the way to thousands of other 
American cities. 


LORING A. SCHULER, EDITOR 
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eAnd Now the Front Yard 


HEN hitching posts, zithers and collections of sea shells were 
in vogue, the front porch was something of a family institu- 
tion. It afforded an opportunity to see and to be seen. 

But now the family has other and more important interests. For 
one thing, it has deserted the front porch for the garden. 

This leaves the front yard as the sole survivor of the dear old 
days. So—why the front yard at all? No one uses it, no one wants 
it, no one likes to mow it with the neighbors looking on. 

Suppose we were to dispense with it. Suppose we were to move 
our houses up to the sidewalk. What would we gain? 

We would gain from twenty to forty-five per cent in additional 
garden area to the rear of the lot. We would save expense by the 
elimination of unnecessary walks and driveways, by getting rid of 
the front yard no one uses but which costs much time and money 
to plant and to keep in shape. 

We would gain in comfort and convenience—and privacy! Houses 
would be more livable, gardens would be larger and better and at no 
increase in expenditure for ground or house. 

It is time for common-sense placement of houses on small city lots. 
It is time to eliminate the front yard. The JOURNAL points the way 
on pages 18 and 19 of this issue. 


Family Nonth 


OME to think of it, this is a happy month. All over the land 

families are united once more. 

Junior is home from summer camp, brown as a berry, fit as an 
athlete. Dad’s fishing rods and tackle box are stowed away once 
more. Mother is home from the trip up country, and Sister Jane has 
a whole month before she leaves for boarding school. How con- 
tentedly they linger under the old rooftree! 

“Home is just the best place in the whole world!” they all say. 

Yes, September is a happy time. It’s family month—when the 
family gets back to itself once more, catching up on lost companion- 
ship, forgotten family interests. Then, if ever, a “‘Do Not Disturb” 
sign hangs on the door. 

Dad, even, dares anyone to lure him away from a ‘“‘month of 
Sundays,” as he puts on Contentment with his slippers. 


September 


ELL, vacation’s over. . School pretty soon—don’t you 

wish you were going, or do you? . . . It’s not too late to start 
a new lawn, or repair a ragged one. . . . Byrd starts for the South 
Pole—good luck! . . Add Marathon dances to six-day bicycle 
races and cross-continent Derbies as the most useless forms of 
exercise. . . . And watching Marathon dances to the most useless 
ways of spending time. . . . Paris sends us blue evening clothes for 
men. . . . And newcolors and styles for motor cars. . . . The air 
is crowded with airplanes and political speeches. . . . ‘‘Innocent 
bystander killed in gang feud’’—a perfectly safe headline to quote, 
for it happens every month in every big city. . . . Germany starts 
dirigible service, two days to America. . . . Prosperity on the 
farm. . . . Plant evergreens this month, and order tulips, roses and 
peonies for next month. . . . Vacation bills. . . . Newclothes. ... 
A hundred and sixteen days to Christmas. 

Ho, hum! Let’s go to work. 
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Women in Business 


new City Hall, behind a high, impos- 

ing desk, sits California’s only woman 
judge of the superior courts. Modishly dressed, 
bobbed-haired, attractive, with a glint of hu- 
mor in her eyes and a friendly smile of deep 
and understanding sympathy, Judge Georgia 
Bullock hands down her decisions. 

It is only since last spring that California 
has had a woman on its superior court bench. 
She occupies the position only pro tempore, 
but the honor is none the less great, since it 
was conferred by a purely masculine body in 
recognition of her record as judge of the mu- 
nicipal courts and her work in the women’s 
court. It was fourteen years ago that this 
woman judge, then an enthusiastic girl gradu- 
ate from the law school of the University of 
Southern California, started her legal career. 
She began in the women’s court, rose to the 
position of referee, and later was appointed 
deputy district attorney. 

During this period she also had the distinc- 
tion of being the first woman admitted to the 
Los Angeles Bar Association. Attorney Bul- 
lock acted as an appraiser in the probate de- 
partment for some time, and in 1924 became a 
police-court judge. 

Two years later came her overwhelming 
election to the municipal courts. In all the 
time that has elapsed since then, only one ap- 
peal has ever been taken from her decisions, 
and that was settled in her favor. 

But the law and its devious byways occupy 
by no means all her time. Mrs. Georgia 
Bullock moves in quite a different circle from 
that of Judge Bullock—a circle that includes 
a home and family, with a growing daughter 
and a son who is a professional musician. Her 
social life is also full; and, since she is a great 
believer in organized womanhood, she be- 
longs to many pro- 
fessional and busi- 


U: ON the fifteenth floor of Los Angeles’ 


Miss Davis was only fourteen herself when 
she started her business career as a stenogra- 
pher in a law office. Later she moved to a 
cotton-brokerage firm and there she learned 
the business from the ground up. Within 
three years she estab- 
lished an office of her 
own. 

At first the men to 
whom Miss Davis took 
her samples were too 
surprised to give her any 
orders. But gradually 
that wore off, for this 
brand-new, Titian- 
haired cotton trader had 
a way with her; and by 
the end of the first six 
months she had sold 
20,000 bales of cotton. 
Miss Davis’ ‘‘way,’’ 
however, is a strictly 
business one. 

“One thing I cannot 
tolerate,’’ she declares, 
‘“‘is the woman who 
plays on the soft hearts 
of men to get trade in 
business. I call it a low 
form of cowardice. No 
successful business 
woman can afford to 
do it.” 

Also, women should AS 
not ape men in busi- 
ness, Miss Davis holds. 

They must hold on to their own individuality 
and retain their femininity. She herself, for 
instance, never transacts business at a dinner 
engagement. Business is for business hours, 
and a woman can keep her simplicity and 

sweetness, and yet 

drive a hard bar- 





TODAY MISS DAVIS IS, AS FAR 


SHE 





ness clubs of both 
city and state. 


cA Cotton Trader 


IVE years ago 

the cotton- 
trading business 
was a strictly mas- 
culine profession. 
An unwritten sign, 
For Men Only, 
seemed to guard its 
sacred portals. But 
Miss May A. Davis, 
of Philadelphia, 
didn’t believe in 
signs. 

Today Miss 
Davis is, as far as 
she knows, the only 
woman ‘cotton 








gain, she believes. 


The NGlliner’s 
Flowers 


NE day not 

many years 
ago a_ small-town 
milliner of Belvi- 
dere, Illinois, 
wanted a certain 
kind of flower to 
trim a certain kind 
of hat. She tried 
everywhere to buy 
it, but even the big 
cities could not give 
her what she 
needed. So she took 
a piece of sheerest 
silk and fashioned it 





‘ 





broker. But not 
content with that 
distinction, she runs 


besides an employ- 


ment service, where daily from fifty to a hun- 


dred persons come to seek her aid in finding 
jobs. And in addition, under her private name 
of Mrs. Daniel A. Hoffman, she manages a 


home and brings up two husky boys. 


ONE APPEAL HAS BEEN TAKEN FROM 
JUDGE BULLOCK’S DECISIONS, AND 
THAT WAS SETTLED IN HER FAVOR 





into the shape de- 
sired. She hand- 
tinted it with water 
colors, and when it 
was finished she 
held it up. ‘“‘It is good,’’ she said. ‘I be- 
lieve I could sell flowers like that.”’ 

And she is selling them. From her flower 
company go forward regularly shipments 
to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 





KNOWS, 
WOMAN COTTON BROKER 


Hawaiiand other distant places. Even China, 
famous for its clever Oriental art, seems to 
prefer these American flowers. And the owner 
of the company, Mrs. Coralyn Tefft, once that 
struggling small-town milliner, now sits in a 
rambling mansion of 
many rooms, set in the 
midst of a smooth green 
lawn, and superintends 
the work of more than 
fifty women and girls. 

“You may think it 
very strange,’’ Mrs. 
Tefft says, as she shows 
the visitor through her 
place, ‘‘but I have never 
seen anyone make an 
artificial flower in my 
life except these women 
and girls whom I have 
trained. I design my 
own flowers, and my 
methods of making 
them are my own.” 

The atmosphere of 
the “factory ’’ is in itself 
unusual. A cheerful 
group of neighbors, all 
from Belvidere, sit at 
comfortable tables in a 
large and sunny house, 
surrounded by sheer 
and lovely silks, metal 
cloths of gold and silver 
and water colors of 
every rainbow hue. 

Of course America is Mrs. Tefft’s largest 
market, and many notables have worn her 
artificial flowers. 


The Nomenclator 


ISS LAURA LEE ROGERS, of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, is the only woman in 
the country whose profession is naming things. 
As a nomenclator, she will find a new and orig- 
inal name for a horse or a dog, a house or a 
yacht, a patent medicine or a food product. 
It’s a thoroughly original business that Miss 
Rogers carries on from her cottage in the 
heart of a flower garden. But it’s a flourish- 
ing business and a paying one. For many 
rack their brains to no avail in search of the 
Perfect Name. And to these Miss Rogers 
renders first aid in time of trouble. 

To her the art of nomenclature is no light 
and frivolous thing. To it she has devoted 
years of study and research, of delving among 
word roots in many languages, of prying into 
the history and association of names. And 
when she brings forth a suggestion the word 
selected is no mere empty sound—it means 
something as well as being euphonious. 

For twenty-five years Miss Rogers has car- 
ried on her interesting business. She is em- 
ployed by some of the largest silk houses in 
the country to name their new fabrics; she 
has christened race horses and chain stores, 
dolls and real-estate developments—every- 
thing from a pill to a palace. 

Of course Miss Rogers must depend upon 
the honor of the customer, but never in all 
her years as professional nomenclator has her 
confidence been abused. 
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“Parts 
Predicts 


By 
PAMELA COYNE 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 
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af S EARLY as 

¥e4| last spring the 

ay returning femi- 

Ea Yi nine influence began 

eee} to make itself felt. 
This fall it is a definitely established 
movement which has not yet reached 
its peak but is being demonstrated 
quite clearly by all the new fashion ten- 
dencies. In the morning, simple, tailored 
sports frocks are still worn. Flares are seen to 
the side of sports skirts, jumpers are longer than 
they were last year and belts are higher at a slightly 
fitted waistline. Suit jackets are for the most part 
three-quarters length. 

The greatest variety appears in afternoon frocks. Those 
whose lines are still straight achieve a feminine effect with 
lace, which is used a great deal for jabots, collars and cuffs. 

The tightly molded hip line plays a prominent part as in the 
dress in the lower right corner of page 33. Lelong has named the 
model “‘Metropolis’’ and shows it in beige rosee satin. The shirring 
achieves a fluid fullness and replaces the ornamental buckle. 

J. Suzanne Talbot’s “Sylvie,” shown at the upper right of the same 
page, shows the second development of the afternoon gown. Ruffles, as 
used in this gown or for an entire skirt in definite contrast to a tightly fitted 
bodice, are important. 

Lenief’s afternoon frock shown in the lower left corner of page 33, is called 
“Rose Fanée”’ and combines wilted rose pink satin and chiffon. The slim, closely 
fitted inner line of the skirt, molded about the hips, is overlaid by a fluid outer 
line of double layers of chiffon. 

It is in the evening that the new frocks most fully illustrate the return of elaborate 
elegance. Modern elegance bases itself on beauty of movement and line, on exquisiteness of 
color and material, on perfection of design. The “inner line” close and the “outer line’’ fluid 
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is again characteristic. 
Décolletage is very low, 
especially in the back. The 
“outer line” is particularly 
irregular in the ~-up-and-down 
movement, and irregularity mov- 
ing from side to side rather than 
from front to back is important. 
“Culpa mia’”’ by Doeuillet-Doucet is of 
dull rose georgette, the sweeping collar in 
the back giving a feminine emphasis to the 
décolletage. 
Coats, of course, modify the returning feminine 
. influence. A coat from Louiseboulanger, shown in 
the lower left corner of page 32, illustrates the straight 
daytime coat, but even here a new uneven hemline is 
seen. The material is fancy red brown woolen, with collar, 
cuffs and lining of etamine. 
Difference in inner and outer line of coats is shown in Lelong’s 
“‘Metropolis,” designed to accompany the frock in the lower right 
corner of page 33, in black broadcloth with collar and cuffs of black 
caracul-broadtail. Wings at the back break the basically slim line. 
“Du Nouveau,”’ Chantal’s No. 48, next, shows contrasting sections of 
light and dark brown velours Leda and a nutria collar with scarf ends. 
A Molyneux model in brown tweed mixture, with huge collar and cuffs of 
nutria, is shown lower right on page 32. 
The ensemble remains important for all times of day and in the evening as well. 
Materials indicate the triumph of woolens and velvet. New weaves, amazing tex- 
tures and exquisite colorings have finally achieved for woolens the winter vogue which 
they deserve. Velvets appear in combinations with wools for sports, in printed and 
fagonné types for afternoon and for evening. Silver lamé will be seen increasingly. 
In color everything points to brown for the leading winter tone, greens are second and blues 
third. For evening, brown is very chic, and of course black and white never lose their smartness. 


Winter 
Fashions 


Designs and Drawings 


Selected by the 
Paris Office of the Journal 
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Details Which Explain 
Parisian ©hic 




















Details sketched for the 
Journal at the open- 
ing of the Café des 
Ambassadeurs in 
Paris include an all- 
black-tulle frock with 
overlaid bands of tulle 
and a side flou caught 
through two huge 
rhinestone bracelet 
buckles, from Feanne 
Lanvin, and an inter- 
esting coiffure show- 
ing a cluster of curls 
and worn by Madame 
Jean Charles Worth. 











Photographs by Scaioni, Paris 















































Mrs. Dean Bushby, well 
known in Parisian so- 
ciety, wears a Molyneux 
evening gown and match- 
ing scarf of pink all-over 
lace embroidered with 
small coral beads. 


Right—Madame 
Jenny's gold lamé 
coat has long scarf 
ends edged with 
sable. One of the 
newest robes de 
style is white moire 
with ruffled pep- 
lum of unpressed 


plaits. 





























Mrs. Dean Bushby is photographed here in a Molyneux sports 
ensemble combining skirt and jacket of powder-blue woolen 
with a jumper and scarf of red, white and powder-blue jersey. 
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6 Binede nothing like good 
hot soup to tempt, refresh and 
satisfy you! What other food 
offers such an infinite variety of 
deliciously blended flavors? Soup 
gives a zest and sparkle all its own 
and nothing can take its place. 


People eat soup because: they enjoy it so 
much. The liquid food delights with its 
flavor and imparts a comfortable, happy 
glow. It’s a wise meal-planner who selects 
soup to add its brightness and cheerfulness 
to the daily menus. 


ww * £2 


Pleasing the appetite is, as every diet 
expert knows, very important in making the 
meals most beneficial. Selecting the right 
kind of wholesome, healthful food and 
providing it in the most attractive way— 
this spells success for your home table. Soup 
is your daily help in getting this result. 


For soup is the great tonic to the appetite. 
It is eaten eagerly because it tastes so good. 
It encourages a freer flow of the digestive 
juices and thus promotes digestion. All 


A MEAL 
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SOUP 


Do you know why good oat 
be 


sneficial ? 
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Camb: 


your food does you more good 
after you ve eaten a plate of hot, 
invigorating well-made soup. 

vwyv 

So plan to serve soup for your 
family every day—for their 
enjoyment and their benefit. It’s 
such an easy thing to do, now that 
Campbell’s Soups supply this important 
food in such convenient form. You simply 
add an equal quantity of water, you know; 
then bring to a boil and simmer a few 
minutes. The soup is all ready for your 
table! 
wy ww w ww 


And what delicious soup it is! For today’s 
luncheon, serve Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
and see what finish and perfection Campbell's 
French chefs give to this great home and 
family soup. It contains fifteen different 
vegetables, invigorating broth, cereals, 
herbs and seasonings—all blended with the 
deft hand of the master. 


Your grocer has, or will get for you, any 
of the 21 Campbell's Soups listed on every 
label. 12 cents a can. 


My flowers seem to laugh with me 
And wink their eyes in merry glee; 
It’s just the way I show delight 
When Campbell's thrill my appetite! 
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ews From Paris of Evening Gowns 


Formal Wraps 





Above—“ La Vierge Noire,” designed by Premet, in Above—An evening wrap from Irfé is of stiff white 
black satin, with pink mousseline de soie at the décolle- satin, with kolinsky cuffs and scarf collar. Left— 
tage, and the skirt lined with green satin. Necklace, j i. ' “Eveil,” a dinner gown from Lelong, illustrates his 

buckle and bracelets alternate emerald and crystal. insistence on the scarf end drapery from the décolletage. 


Right—“‘Syl- 
phide”’ shown by 
Doeuillet-Doucet 
is of black mar- 
quisette, the laced 
bands, which are 
fastened in a yoke 
depth, descending 
in back in a long 
panel movement. 


Left—The long 
slim bodice and ir- 
regular hemline 
are important 
themes of a Mar- 
tial et Armand 
evening gown, de- 
veloped in stiff 
black satin. 
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tf A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH 
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CS ' ' LOVETOTOUH 
Ouat wonderful thing, your skin .. . 

So sensitive, so quick to change . . . that even 
the glance of a person you like can affect it— 


lovely, clear complexion with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and the famous Woodbury skin treatments. 


College girls —debutantes— women guests at 
America’s most splendid hotels, most exclusive 
resorts, are telling in their own words how Wood- 
bury’s has helped them to overcome skin troubles 
and to give their skin a beautiful, clear, smooth 
texture. 


Don’t treat it as if it were something inani- 
mate—a bit of porcelain, to be washed and put on 
the shelf; a piece of fabric, to be stretched and 
pulled and worked on and experimented with. 





Trust it to none but the clean, sure methods 
of science! Care for it in the way the best skin 
specialists recommend—with warm or hot water, 
ice, and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the soap espe- 


cially made for a sensitive skin. 


“My doctor advised Woodbury’s , because my 
skin is oily.” “My doctor recommended Wood- 
bury’s to me for acne.” “Woodbury’s has done 
wonders for my skin.” “Woodbury’s makes my 
skin clearer, my color brighter”—these are char- 
acteristic comments—taken from 
among thousands. 


If you are troubled with black- 
heads, blemishes, excessive oili- 


cn 


Thousands of women today are building up a 


ness, or any other skin defect—use 
the special treatment recom- 
mended for that trouble in the 
booklet that comes to you free 
with every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have a clear, unblemished skin— 
you should use the famous Wood- 
bury treatment for normal skins 
given in this booklet. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks. Get 
your Woodbury’s today — begin, 
tonight, to give your skin the 
benefit of this wonderful soap! 
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NOW—THE LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET! 





The Andrew Jergens Co. 
1817 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the a 
Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treat- ‘a 
ment booklet, “‘4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and in- i 
structions for the new complete Woodbury “Facial.” eh 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens F 
Co., Limited, 1817 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. a 





“ks Con Resist ch? - Che Chacon of a Beautiful Skin” oe 


Copyright, 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Co. City mete 
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rance Weaves 


LVew Fabrics 


eee] 1TH some six hundred new designs in wools 

ag brought out it is quite impossible to give com- 
plete detailed descriptions of each, but to say 

that there are many varied diagonal weaves con- 

trives to give a bird’s-eye view of the importance 

of this theme in woolen fabrics. There are also many buckled 
weaves, some of which look quite a bit like astrakhan or 
krimmer cloth, one of which is named ‘‘ Moussalic,’’ which 
will undoubtedly make many of the new winter coats, and 
there is another in a lighter weight with less buckling so 
that it looks like solid tiny French knots, which is named 
“‘Moussy.” There are quite a number with flecks or spots 
which are tiny knots that often break the pattern of tweed- 
like fabrics. And a new woolen is named ‘‘Ondamoussam,’ 
and is similar to the successful crépella but lighter in 
weight and made with a more open weave. It is intended 
for frocks and is shown in all colors from the delicate pastels 
to the darkest shades. In speaking of colors it is rather in- 
teresting to note that there are a great many patterned 
woolens with beige grounds and brown designs. The lacy 
jerseys have become lacier than ever, and if one can conjure 
upa mental picture of delicate wool lace, one has in mind these 
“‘djersas,’’ as they are termed. Many of the jerseys are in 
knitted or printed patterns, and there is one with chevron 
lines which include fifty-four different colorings, exquisitely 
combined in rainbow effect, called ‘‘Mouslidjerakasha.” 
One house shows many soft tweedlike woolens in vague 
patterns as well as a number of buckled weaves and types 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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' the Whole World 


eg tas me 





This interesting interpretation of Mrs. 

Hammond’s patrician blond beauty and per- 

sonal charm hangs in one of the salons of her 
home in Madrid 


OW in Newport, tomorrow in Paris—yesterday 
Nice, Madrid, the Riviera... Society today is 
international. Its members, fascinating, lovely, born to 
the purple of a dozen different lands, are at home 
wherever life is chic and colorful. 





be They have set a new standard of beauty and chic for 
re the whole world—one not English, American, French or 
BE Span; a . 

"Spanish, but completely cosmopolitan, blending the most 


: distinguished characteristics of half a dozen nations. 
There is perhaps no more distinguished or beautiful 
member of this important group than our own Mrs. 
| Ogden H. Hammond. Highly endowed by nature and 
m= background—she shares her husband’s high diplomatic 
post with a graciousness and tact that have won her the 
affectionate title, ““Ambassadress to Spain.” 
: With fair hair, bright as though dipped in sunlight, 
deep blue eyes, and skin as delicate as a pink lotus 
blossom—she is a perfect example of the true golden 
blonde. And of all the qualities that contribute to this 
perfection—she prizes most her lovely skin. 


“A smooth, perfectly cared-for skin,” she declares, 


's one of the requisites which chic uncompromisingly 
demands.” 
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Mrs. Ocpen H. Hammonp was born Margarita McClure, daughter of the late 
David McClure of the old New York family. Before joining the diplomatic set 
of Madrid Mrs. Hammond’s social activities centered around life in New 


York and Newport 


“And I believe tremendously in Pond’s Creams,” she 
continues. “More than superficially restorative—they 
are soothing, and refreshing. The Skin Freshener is 
delicious! Its stimulating quality just right. And the 
Tissues are exactly what one needs to remove the cream 
—soft, yet firm—perfect in texture.” 





In these lovely containers of clear, cool green, Mrs. 
Hammond keeps her Pond’s preparations 
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This picturesque Spanish renaissance door- 

way is typical of the romantic appeal of 

Madrid where Mrs. Hammond at present 
has her home 


Use the four Pond’s preparations daily this way: 

First apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. Its puri- 
fying oils cleanse to the.very depths of your pores. Then 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—firm, caressing, ab- 
sorbent—wipe away all dirt and oil. 


Next a dash of the exhilarating Skin Freshener—to 
tone, firm and invigorate. Last—the merest breath of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It imparts a pearly luster to 
your skin, and protects it against wind, sun, and dust. 


Follow this delightful Pond’s method daily. In just 
a few treatments you will see the promise of a new 
loveliness. In faithful use—its fulfillment! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Mail coupon with roc for 
a generous supply of all four Pond’s preparations. 

Ponv’s Extract Company, Dept. J, 

107 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Name_— * “s 


Street___ os oe sine 


_State__ 


Cicy___ oi ee ee Es meee 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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 — in your own 
home, all the colorful 


sparkle of spring—no mat- 
ter what the weather—in 
December as well as May. 

Color will capture it for 
you... if you but give 
color a chance. And you 
will find your own sun 
porch respond amazingly 
—as did the sunny setting 
pictured above. 

This room, like most sun 
porches, had more than its 
share of sunshine. But it 
lacked the zest and char- 
acter that only color could give it. So 
color was put to work... in the walls, 
in the furniture, and especially in that 
largest single area that greets the eye 
—the floor. 

In fact, Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, 


reAaA TN * : 


Embossed Inlaid No. 6006 





Marble Inlaid No. 87 


INLAID 


PRINGTIM E29 


in planning the rejuvena- 
ting of this room, began 
with the floor—a flagstone 
effect in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. } 

She chose the design be- 
cause it brought an out-of- 
doors feeling to the room, 
was brightly colorful; and 
from a practical side, be- 
cause it was a comfortable 
floor to walk on, one that 
will also stand the wear and 
tear of daily use without 
losing its sprightliness. 

Today, and every day, this 
Armstrong Floor spreads its springtime 
cheer. Good cheer, too, for the woman 
of the home, for it’s one of the easiest 
of floors to keep clean. The new lacquer 
finish — soft-lustrous, satin-smooth — 
keeps dirt from grinding in . . . does 
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From an old springtime garden came the inspiration for this sprightly Armstrong Floor Design, No. 5031 


away with heavy scrubbing . . . can be 
dusted clean. 

Smart, colorful Armstrong Floors 
such as this are as easy to buy as dra- 
peries. They’re almost easier to install. 
Simply stop at some good department, 
furniture, or linoleum store near you. 
Select the Armstrong Floor you like. 


Helpful hints for home decorators . 


holds the secret 


. . Mrs. Brown, who decorated the sun 
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hen you want it 





Tell the merchant when you want it 
installed . .. In less than a day’s time 
your new floor will be in place— 
permanently cemented over a fyi frtte 
layer of builders’ deadening (!inuie 
felt to last for lifetime wear. “= 
No bother. No upset. It’s in 


service the same day it’s laid. 





room illustrated, tells you how to put color to work in your own home in 
her new book, “The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration.” Mode! 


interiors in full color. 


Contains “Decorator’s Data Sheet,” and offer of 


author’s free, personal service. For your copy send 10c to cover mailing costs. 
(Canada, 20c.) Address Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 909 
Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


oe <2. ee 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


with knots or flecks over the surface, as well as a great many 
with nap or hair effects. Broadcloth types are in evidence, 
and one of these has a soft, mottled effect that reminds one of 
mother-of-pearl, which is called ‘‘Nacrea.’’ A most exciting 
new fabric brought out by Meyer is ‘‘Duvelia,” a repslike 
woolen with baby chicken feathers spun with the thread 
which gives a mottled effect to the fabric. It is photographed 
in the upper right-hand corner of page 38. 

Soft medium colors tend to run throughout the fabrics, and 
in plain fabrics such as “‘Leda”’ important tones are tan, 
navy and varied blues, billiard green, dark red, grays, choco- 
late brown, and black. 

Many small-pattern printed velvets for afternoon frocks 
especially and many printed faconné on a silk voile ground in 
both large and small designs—floral and modernistic patterns— 
are shown. Many velvets are printed in exactly the same 
patterns as chiffons, intended of course for ensembles—velvet 
for the coat and chiffon for the frock—as has been seen at the 
recent openings. Large patterns hold sway for evening wraps, 
while one of the newest ideas is that of a printed effect in lamé 
which is really woven. Another new idea in prints is that of 
the pattern being printed from the back so that on the right 
side the design is rather vague and elusive. While gold lamé is 
highly important, silver lamé with brocaded effects and color- 
ful patterns is shown much more than before. A very new 
material is lamé on avery soft silk voile, quite as soft as chiffon, 
made in one pattern with gold on one side and silver on the 
other. Butterfly patterns appear in various media—silver on 
voile—and printed on chiffon, for example, and one might 
readily assume that butterflies are coming to take the place of 
floral designs to an extent. Many of the silks have deep color- 
ful borders; in fact, there are many more this year than in the 
seasons past. ‘‘Lunasol,” that stiff brilliant satin which has 
been one of the great successes of the season past, comes this 
time in patterns—tiny silver stars, sunsets with clouds, 
modern motifs in silver, pin dots in silver, and small patterns, 
romantic in character, as well as graduated silver sea shells. 
“ Jervisia”’ is a soft plain satin for frocks in wilted rose, sailor 
blue, duck green, shrimp, chartreuse, champagne, dentelle, 
cider, soft tan, clematis and nut brown. 



























In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 


Today in France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is one of the two largest 
selling toilet soaps, having sup- 
MT French soaps by the score. 
French women, the most sophisti- 





J cated of all women in beauty culture, 

Yd by the thousands have discarded 

te hs French soaps and adopted safe and 
A L gentle Palmolive. 
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Retail Price 


10¢ 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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Beauty Wins — Beauty Keeps 


The secret of keeping beauty lies in keeping that schoolgirl 
complexion, as millions know who follow this simple daily rule: 


EAUTY is not mere regularity of features, 
or a shade of hair. It is an ensemble in 
which a good complexion plays a vital part. 


Many otherwise unattractive girls have ‘lovely 
eyes,” or ‘‘a good nose.’’ And many girls are 
called beautiful whose greatest claim to beauty 
is a lovely skin. 

To be really pretty one must keep her natural 
charm. For even though you use powder and 
rouge, naturalness is your aim. And no beauty 
can seem natural that has not the base of a 
naturally lovely skin. 

Those authorities who know the most of der- 
matology—of skin culture—will tell you “washing 
the face for beauty’’ is Nature’s surest rule. 


Wash with lather of these famed 
beauty oils—daily 

The soothing, cleansing oils of olive and 
palm, as embodied in the famous beauty soap, 
Palmolive, are recommended, if natural beauty is 
what you seek. 

These gentle cleansers soothingly penetrate 
the pores, remove accumulations which, if left, 
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would form into blackheads, or, becoming in- 
fected, would cause unsightly blemishes. 


They bring the charm of natural loveliness 
because they keep the skin cleansed Nature's way. 
To keep that schoolgirl complexion through 
the years, do this at least once daily. 


Do this for one week, then note resu/is 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into the 
skin with yourtwo hands. Rinse thorough! y, first 
with warm water, then with cold. Dry by patting 
with a soft towel—never rub the gentle skin ‘ 2bric. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 4 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. Use 
powder and rouge if you wish. But neve: leave 
them on over night. 


And Palmolive costs but 10c the cake! So 
little that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain 4 cake 
today, then note the difference one week sakes. 
The Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago, ‘Il. 


Palmolive Radio Hour—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. ™., 
central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT 


SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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Paris Completes New Costumes With These Accessories 


Az leather purse and matching belt from 


rmes, and a belt and purse of striped silk from 

ri Chana, Center, Agnés’ navy-blue felt béret. Left, a 
sero 0) rece gray leather with a clasp of carnelian, bril- 
rer an black enamel, “Superchérie,”’ a felt hat in two 
es of beige, echoing from the motif of a multicolored 


scarf of lace jersey—both from Florence Walton. A Perugia 
evening slipper in black velvet, trimmed with gold kid and a 
paste buckle; also a Perugia evening sandal in green satin, 
trimmed with silver kid, and a jeweled heel. Center, Lelong’s 
flexible gold sports necklace, and a Martial et Armand’s 
openwork silver bracelet to be worn on each cuff of a sweater. 


Right, a gold bracelet set with green stones, linked by black 
and red enamel squares. A Florence Walton hat of beige felt 
painted with shaded wavy brown stripes. A stubby red-silk 
umbrella with carved dog’s-head handle and tip. A Perugia 
one-strap slipper in beige and brown, and a russet one-strap 
with high-cut vamp for street or afternoon. 
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Planning the Gollege Girls Wardrobe 


eee} 1 AN alumne-senior luncheon of a well- 
{| known Eastern women’s college just before 
graduation a year or two ago, a woman 
wil whose daughter was then graduating from 

“| her own alma mater, read aloud, amid 
594| roars of delight, some of her letters written 
=| home to her mother from college sometime 
“| in the nineties. It appeared that she had 
with too few petticoats; most of the girls 
wore four and even six; she needed more, she wrote; more- 
over, she needed flannel ones. 

And it is precisely because fashions have changed so much 
that even mothers who have been to college themselves can’t 
advise their freshman daughters about clothes. Unless the 
college girl actually knows someone who has been at the col- 
lege to which she is going, within the past four or five years, 
she is going to have great difficulty in getting practical ad- 
vice about what to wear. And clothes are important. The 
typical college girl of today is as fair-minded in her judg- 
ments, as appreciative of real character and as little taken 
in by elaborate and expensive clothes as any of her elders. 





But a girl who wears unsuitable, tacky or messy clothes 
places herself at once and lessens her chances of winning that 
very pleasant popularity which any normal college-bound 
girl wants so much. 

With the help of the heads of student associations in a 
Western, a Middle Western, a Southern and an Eastern 
college, we have compiled the following list of suggestions 
for a college girl’s wardrobe. Naturally no one can adhere 
to it exactly. No two people will start with the same amount 
of clothes which are not new but are still in good enough 
condition to be worn. Girls who attend the Eastern and 
Southern colleges in the country find the campus an excellent 
place to wear out their old dothes, while girls at coeduca- 
tional colleges undoubtedly dress much more carefully. 

It is a good plan to make out a list of all the clothes 
likely to be needed for one year and then select certain ones 
which can be left until Christmas vacation to be purchased. 
This means mostly small accessories, because holiday parties 
are apt to take up too much time to allow of much shopping. 
But it is fun to have a few new things to appear in to color 
the long, dreary stretch between Christmas and Easter. 


Easter vacation, of course, is time enough to buy spring and a 


early-summer clothes. 


Sports clothes appear on the campus all day long. They a 
are worn for lecture halls and studying and are seldom changed | 
until dinnertime, when afternoon dresses are worn. Colle? | 
functions, dramatics and receptions, dances and banquets 


call for evening gowns, but simple ones; an evening coat is4 


pleasant possession but not a necessary one. To wear under 5 






Mee te 


cap and gown and for initiations, one or more plain whilt | 
washable linen or silk dresses are necessary. A gir! who & 9 


pects to go away for a great many week-ends, to “proms | 


and dances naturally requires several evening dresses. En- 
tertainments on campus range all the way from traditiondl 
ceremonies in cap and gown, picnics in sports clothe, 
“breakfast parties” in lounging pajamas or negligees, " 
formal evening receptions at which one appears in evening 
gowns. 

Sketched on the page, above, are four suggestions for # 
college wardrobe. The evening gown at the extreme left, de 
sign No. 5911, is at once simple and smart, and if made" 
silk crépe of some pastel shade can later be dyed black and 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blous® 


30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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5928 





worn as an extra evening frock. The full, gathered skirt, 
falling from under a smart fitted hip band, may also be made 
with a straight instead of pointed hem; sizes 14 to20. With 
it are sketched a Lanvin necklace of six strands of graduated 
glass beads, a chiffon lace-edged handkerchief shirred tightly 
about the wrist, and Perugia evening slippers designed in 
pink silk kid, pink lizard and gold kid. 

For less formal occasions, for dinner parties or for trips 
to the theater, such a dress as design No. 5900, with a loose 
stay belt fastened with a jeweled buckle, giving a bloused 
cliect, is suitable. The shaped yoke shown in back and 
front and the deep shirred flounce with rounded front ends 
nay be made of the same material or of lace dyed to match 
the material of the gown. It may be made with long pointed 
oe hata out over the hand, or sleeveless. Sizes 14, 16, 
v9 TO ; 

Without snobbery or false emphasis on clothes, one can 
emphasize the importance of first impressions on arriving at 
college or school. A step in the right direction would be the 
traveling dress shown second from the right on Page 44. The 
skirt of the two-piece design No. 5902 is made with box 
plaits in front and a plain back; the blouse is buttoned in 
7 ey with a scarf to be thrown over the shoulder. Sizes 14 

0 aU, 

The chic straight-line coat, No. 5909, shown beside it may 
be worn with the dress to create an interesting ensemble. 
It wraps across the front, has a standing notch collar and 





5926 


deep revers. Wide cuffs flare from the closely fitted sleeves. 
Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 46. 

On Page 45 are illustrated four frocks which would be 

entirely suitable on any campus from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Design No. 5928 is a very youthful two-piece cos- 
tume; the blouse, with its jabot frill on the right side, is 
attached to a skirt plaited all around. The jacket is single- 
breasted and allows a wide lap. It has a notched collar, 
pockets with round flaps, and may be made with square or 
round front corners. In crépe de chine with velvet jacket 
this is a very youthful morning and classroom dress. Sizes 
14 to 20. Design No. 5926, a two-piece dress with skirt on a 
camisole top, can be made in linen, piqué or tub silk for sum- 
mer, or in jersey or wool for winter. Sizes 14 to 20. A youth- 
ful circular skirt which gains additional fullness from side 
plaits is a very smart feature of design No. 5903. It is made 
in one piece in back and two in front; the scalloped collar 
shapes down to the waistline, where it fastens at the left. 
Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 52. 
_ Either a plaited or a gathered skirt may be attached to 
the scalloped lower outline of the blouse of design No. 5925. 
The scallops are repeated in the yoke and in the openings of 
the sleeves, which button tight around the wrist. Sizes 
14 to 20. 

Many of the articles on the following list will last through- 
out a four-year college course. The estimated budget for the 
articles listed here is $1000. 


Tweed or Leather Sports 
Coat 

Raccoon Coat 

Evening Coat 

Street Coat 

Summer Street Coat 

4 Sports Dresses (for class- 
room and campus wear) 

2 Afternoon Dresses 

2 Evening Gowns 

1 White Dress (for initiations 
and college functions) 

1 Traveling Dress 

4 Summer Wash Dresses 

1 Garden-party Dress 

2 Summer Afternoon Gowns 

2 Sweaters 

1 Skirt 

6 Nightgowns 

1 Warm Dressing Gown 

1 Cotton Dressing Gown 

1 Silk Dressing Gown 

8 Brassiéres 

2 Girdles 

8 Chemises 








4 Slips 

1 Pair Evening Slippers 

1 Pair Afternoon Slippers 

1 Pair Street Shoes 

1 Pair Oxfords 

1 Pair Sports Shoes 

1 Pair Bedroom Slippers 

1 Pair Mules 

3 Dozen Handkerchiefs 

6 Pairs Gloves 

1 Pair Wool Gloves 

1 Purse 

1 Evening Bag 

2 Dozen Pairs Service Stock- 
ings 

1 Dozen Pairs French Lisle 
Stockings (for sports) 

4 Pairs Evening Stockings 

2 Bandannas 

2 Sports Hats 

2 Dress Hats (1 spring and 
1 fall) 

1 Large Hat (garden-party) 

1 Raincoat 

1 Pair Galoshes 


College athletic costumes, bathing suits, cap and gown and 
other regulation equipment that are bought for better appear- 
ance at college are not, of course, included in the above list. 

Masquerade costumes are always needed for at least one 


party during the year. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 


45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. Transfers, 30 cents. 
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At the right are seen two views of one coat. At the extreme right the coat 
appears in leather, particularly smart and new in its design and cut, 
excellently fitted and very serviceable. Beside it is seen the same coat re- 
versible, waterproof tweed side out. The revers and belt carry over the color 
of the leather. The coat may be had in various smart tweeds and the cape- 
skin leather is available in bright colors. 





The first football games, spectator sports and autumn days in 
the country bring out smart dresses like that at the extreme left, 
which combines a dark brown wool skirt, with interesting side 
flare, and a blouse of tweed, belted with dark brown suéde. 
The brown velvet ensemble coat sketched next it is trimmed 
with red fox; the blouse is figured in beige, orange and brown. 
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The remarkable efficiency of Old Dutch Cleanser in producing Healthful Cleanliness 
and for economical cleaning is due to its unique and distinctive quality and character. 
There is nothing else like it. 


The microscope shows that the particles of Old Dutch 
are flaky and flat-shaped—made that way by nature, 
rT unlike anything else. This drawing of a 
a highly magnified particle illustrates how Old 
Dutch cleans—a smooth clean sweep with- 

out scratching. ; xcs 


Old Dutch particles have a further distinction. They 
possess a cleaning energy, scientifically described as 
similar to “adsorption” which takes up and carries away 
the invisible and often dangerous impurities, assuring 


Healthful Cleanliness. 


Use Old Dutch and you will be assured of a perfectly 
clean and smooth surface. This is so because Old Dutch 
contains no hard, scratchy grit. There is nothing else 
like it. This drawing of a highly magnified gritty 
particle shows how grit scratches, mars the 
surface and provides catch-alls for health- 


endangering impurities. It is more difficult to keep a 
scratched surface clean. 


Millions of housewives have found Old Dutch perfect 
for all household cleaning. You will find it so too, and like 
it because your work is done more quickly and easily. 


Old Dutch Cleanser homes are healthful homes 


© 1928 The C. P. Co. 













learned 


a dual role 





RE you surprised that one lit- 
tle change in diet can do so 
much to improve a woman’s 

appearance, and to further her social 
and business success? It’s really not 
strange at all. For this modern life 
with its endless demands on a woman’s 
time is strain enough on her delicate 
nervous system. Add the extra tax on 
nerves and heart that mealtime stim- 
ulants frequently impose . . . often 
the result is sleeplessness, irritability, 
nervous exhaustion. Remove the stim- 
ulants—life brightens up and smooths 
itself out. 


Try it yourself and see! Eliminate 
caffein from your diet, for 
thirty days—drink Postum 


How one woman 





AM an average modern woman. I 

am expected to be alert and effi- 
cient in business. I must be a charming 
companion to my husband; and my 
house must be immaculate. I am ex- 
pected to display delicate precision in 
handling anything from a porcelain tea- 
cup to an international contretemps. 


“In attempting to live up to the 
exacting requirements of today, I have 
found Postum indispensable. Formerly, 
I used caffein with my meals. First 
only once, then twice a day. The result 
was extreme irritability, headaches and 
insomnia. I looked years older. Friends 
urged me to give up my business. In- 
stead I gave up caffein, and tried Postum. 


“Tn less than thirty days I was quite 
normal. No, more than normal—my 
eyes were brighter, and I had more 
color than ever before. I felt my best. 
And when a woman feels her best, she 
can accomplish her best.” 


MRS. A. H. CLEMENT 
170 Warren Road 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
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San Mateo, Cal. 


Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran—no trace of any 
artificial stimulant in it. Nothing to 
keep you awake, to attack your nerves, 
to cause headaches or indigestion. 
Postum is such an appetizing drink, 
too—with a rich, distinctive flavor 
millions prefer to that of any other 


drink! 


Your grocer has Postum. Or mail 
the coupon—we will send you one 
week’s supply free, as a start on your 
30-day test. Please indicate on the 
coupon whether you wish Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, prepared by boiling. 








with your meals instead. Then 
judge its value! Note how 
much better you feel, how 
much younger you look! 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Pastum is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Choco- City 
late. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 


Postum Company, INcoRPORATED, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum . . - O Check 
(prepared instantly in ‘the cup) which you 
Postum CEREAL . - O prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


P-L. H. J.-9.28 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 





In Canada, address CANADIAN Postu Company, Lrp. 





812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 








easy to make, but should be boiled20 minutes. 








One Thing in (ommon 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the lower deck. Sea gulls wheeled above 
her, free and winged in the wind. She told 
herself that Jamie was just another nice 
young man, doing well in the real-estate 
business. ‘‘He looks rather like a bow-tie 
ad.”” They were good friends, that was all. 
“‘T wouldn’t marry anybody. I don’t want 
to be married!” 

He had begun by saying, “‘ You’d like 
my mother.” In time he was saying, 
“You'll love mother, darling.” Later he 
put it, “Of course mother’ll love you; 
think she could help it?” 

“‘T hope she won’t try! But I’m scared 
just the same,” she told him, the day he 
took her to Berkeley to call on his mother. 
He laughed; he couldn’t imagine Ruth 
afraid of anything, and the last person to 
fear was his little mother. 

Ruth knew that it would help Jamie if 
they could all live together, just at first. 
His money should go back into the busi- 
ness; it would be a strain to support two 
households. “If only I can make her see 
how I feel, if only I can keep her from 
being hurt!”’ Ruth prayed. ‘‘I must show 
her that because he loves her, I love him 
more. He wouldn’t be Jamie, if he didn’t. 
She gave her youth and strength and 
health to Jamie; now they’re gone—noth- 
ing can ever give them back. But I can 
be sweet to her too; I can help to make 
her happy too.” 


HERE was laughter in everything— 

in the ferry’ s bump against its slip, in 
the scurrying crowds of the station, in the 
trainmen’s jolly shouts: “‘Berkeley! This 
way for Berkeley!” 

“There’s a feeling of coming home, in 
Berkeley,’”’ Ruth said. The streets were 
so clean, the houses in their lawns were 
so contented. Geraniums grew in hedges, 
bloomed rosy along stone walls, clambered 
to eaves. Window boxes dripped carna- 
tions and petunias and heliotrope; roses 
were everywhere. On winding shaded 
streets mothers carefully drove smart cars 
and smiled down at bright bare heads. 
Girls in colored dresses carried tennis 
rackets. There was peace, serenity, in 
Berkeley; gayety too. “I like it.” 

“‘T thought you would; anyway I hoped 
so.” There was some relief in Jamie’s 
pleasure. “It’s a great little town. The 
City of Homes—good slogan for it.” He 
was talking now to cover a tension; ina 
moment Ruth and his mother would meet. 

The little house was of wood, white- 
painted. There was no time to know why 
a chill seemed to come from it. Jamie’s 
hand was on the doorknob, then he hesi- 
tated, rang the bell. ‘“‘Let her know we’re 
here. Why, you’re trembling! Boob!” 
His hand closed on hers, blessedly big and 
warm and: firm. ‘‘Now don’t be ——” 

“‘Not now, please—please!’’ she whis- 
pered, tugging. The door opened on them 
so—Jamie holding her hand, she ridicu- 
lously objecting, on a doorstep. 


HE hotness of her cheeks cooled sud- 
denly. Jamie’s mother was completely 
a stranger. 

There had been in Ruth’s mind a fragile, 
small, white-haired woman, gentle and 
gallant. Jamie’s mother was a little taller 
than Ruth; gaunt, with iron-gray hair 
precisely combed. She was herself precise 
and dry and dignified. The high collar of 
her black dress was fastened with a pearl 
brooch. Jamie’s heartiness was a little 
overdone; that was nervousness. Ruth 
heard herself saying things courteous. 

They were in the parlor now. It wasa 
parlor, not a living room. The good wal- 
nut furniture stood exactly as good walnut 
furniture should stand. Curtains of ex- 
cellent material covered the windows. 
There was no dust anywhere, and no 
flowers. Jamie’s mother sat composed; 
the hands in the black silk lap were 
knotted and swollen, but her back was 
straight. Ruth sat primly, too, and felt her 


legs to be shamelessly exposed. The white 
crépe dress and rosy sweater were a mis- 
take; she should have worn blue serge. 
They talked. 

Jamie’s mother poured tea. Ruth said, 
“Very weak, please, and lemon. No 
sugar.”” The milk pitcher hesitated; there 
was disapproval in its setting down. “But 
it doesn’ t matter, really, I —— 

“Jamie dear, I’m afraid we haven’t 
lemon. There are two in the blue jar on 
the second pantry shelf. Please slice one 
and bring it for Miss—ah —— 


AMIE was cheerfully gone. Eyes more 

gray than blue looked at Ruth across the 
waiting teacups. “Surely you are not 
Irish, Miss—Miss Mallory?” 

“Malarin—Ruth Malarin,” she an- 
swered gently. “The name is Spanish.” 

“Oh.” Was it possible that Jamie’s 
mother knew nothing of California’s his- 
tory? Hadn’t Jamie told her what that 
name stood for? Didn’t Jamie know? 
“And your home is in San Francisco, 
Jamie tells me.” 

“My home is in the San Joaquin, Mrs. 
Alcott; my father is a rancher there. But 
I’m living in San Francisco.” 

“Yes. A beautiful city. But I cross the 
bay so seldom. And you find an artist’s 
life—interesting?”’ 

Ruth said to herself in wonder: ‘‘She’s 
insulting me. But it can’t be!” Jamie 
was coming back with the lemon. She 
appealed to him gayly: ‘Jamie, do tell 
your mother how hard I work. Indeed it 
is interesting, Mrs. Alcott.”’ 

Poor Jamie, so unaware, so sure that 
everything was going as well as possible. 
He was cheerful, handing Ruth her cup, 
offering cakes, eating them himself with 
enjoyment. ‘‘Mother made them. Good, 
aren’t they? By the way, Ruth, can you 
cook?’’ He asked his mother, ‘‘Isn’t she 
the prettiest thing you ever saw?” 

It was incredible that he didn’t see the 
effort in his mother’s courtesy, did not 
know above what ghastly defeats Ruth 
kept her smile to the last, like a flag. 

“She likes you a lot, I could see that,”’ 
he assured Ruth, while they waited in 
scented breezes for the street car. The 
relief of having escaped from that house! 
“And don’t you think she’s a wonder, 
really?” 

Ruth said, “It’s a little bit difficult, 
just at first ——” 


ELL, maybe you do have to know 

mother a while to really appreciate 
her. She does seem a little bit formal at 
first, Iguess. But I knew you’d see through 
that manner of hers. You did, didn’t you? 
You do like her?” 

It was easy to smile up at him, the 
darling, so anxious. “I liked her before | 
saw her, even. A woman who’s done what 
she has—why, she’s a heroine! She’s a 
rare and wonderful person. But the real 
question is, does she like me?”’ 

“Then that’s all right!’”’ He was ex- 
uberant. “‘You’ll see she’ll be crazy about 
you in no time. Mother doesn’t do thins 
by halves.” 

No, Ruth thought, she wouldn’t co 
things by halves. She hates me, real'y. 
But how could she help hating a stran;¢ 
girl who’s taking so much of Jamie? !'c 
shouldn’t have looked at me as he di', 
while she sat there watching him. Oh, ‘t 
was nobody’s fault but mine; I did: t 
make her understand. Next time—p«'- 
haps if we were alone together —— Put 
how could I say to her, “I know you 
worked in factories and followed the fruit, 
like the women in my father’s camps, “ll 
to make Jamie what he is’’—that iron- 
gray woman, in the silk dress and pearl 
brooch? 

They could not live together. That 
couldn’t be done. The life with Jamie 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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A 


truth that came 
from a 
million wash-lines 


ERE’S a saying that wasn’t just “thought up”. 

It came straight from the hearts of the women 
who use our soap. It is what they tell each other over 
the wash-yard fences. 


Time and time again they say: 


“Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha” 


And here’s why they say it... 


Because Fels-Naptha brings them extra help—the 
extra help of two active cleaners instead of one— 
naptha, the dirt-loosener, and soap, the dirt-remover. 
Working hand-in-hand they dislodge the dirt and wash 
it away. They take out even the ground-in grime. 
They do it without hard rubbing—and that’s extra 
help that is well worth having. 


Naptha is the safe, gentle dirt-dissolver used in 
“dry cleaning”. There’s plenty in Fels-Naptha. You 
can smell it. It is mixed with unusually good soap, 
by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process, to form the 
golden bar which makes your washing easier. 


Fels-Naptha works effectively in washing machine 
and tub—in hot, cool or lukewarm water or when your 
clothes are boiled. Fels-Naptha is easy on your hands. 
Andits extra help is fine for general housecleaning, too. 


Your grocer sells it. Get a 10-bar carton today. When 
you do your next wash you'll agree with the millions 


who say, “Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha”. 
FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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SALAD D ORESSING i 
A As 


45 Ideas to help make 


your dinners more in- 


teresting. Send now 
for the Salad-Idea 
Booklet. 
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RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc. 


Name 


Waiting lot 


your salad-spoontuls of blended flavor 


HE smoothness of Hellmann ’s 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise 


comes from much beating and a 


famo us old recipe . 


Perfectly blended ingredients of 
surpassing fineness and flavor give 
it that bland tartness which makes 
the family eat salads with unflag- 


ging enthusiasm. 


Many women use Hellmann’s 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise just as 
it comes, golden from the jar. Or 
they vary it by putting in crisp 
pickles, chili sauce, minced olives, 


cool yellow cream, 


The popular ¥% pint size—25¢. 
Other sizes: 3% Oz., pint and 
quart jars. At all grocers. 


He llman ns 
Blue Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 
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must be a sunny, open-air life, full of color 
and gayety. Jamie himself must see that 
they couldn’t live with his mother. 
Perhaps in a little time he might have 
done so. Or perhaps, as Ruth was begin- 
ning to suspect, she must have shown him, 
gently, these things to which he seemed 
blind. His mother gave them no time. 
The light was good next day, and all 
day, in her little house on Telegraph Hill, 
Ruth had worked. She had learned that, 
for her, art was less in canvas and pig- 
ments than in living, but still the fascina- 
tion of form and color held her. Hours 
went like minutes, while she fought their 
stubbornness. The softening of the light 
defeated her, and with a sigh she yielded. 
Her head ached, the back of her neck was 
a knot of nerves, and to her tired eyes the 
canvas went meaningless. The beauty 
that had glimmered there, elusive, worth 
fighting for, was gone. “E finito, Paolo,” 
she murmured 
and her model 


a 


such a marriage unsuitable in every way.” 
She gave her reasons. 

Listening to the cold, brittle voice, Ruth 
reminded herself that this was an older 
woman, a guest, Jamie’s mother. “At 
least, it is honest of her to come here, to 
speak frankly.” But she fought for self- 
control against an anger that shook her 
hold on it. She interrupted only once. 

“T say nothing of your morals ——” 

“Don’t,” Ruth said dangerously. 

“—____ of which I know nothing and 
don’t want to know,”’ Jamie’s mother con- 
tinued evenly. It was sufficient that Ruth 
was a girl of no background, no education, 
living an irresponsible, bohemian life 
among artists and their models. Jamie 
was an Alcott, of the New Hampshire 
Alcotts; his ancestors for generations had 
been cultured, respectable, respected. 
These traditions were in his blood. True, 
he was in business; but there was still 
time to retrieve that mistake and succeed 
in a professional career. Ruth must see 
that she could 
neither help him 








stretched, sighed 
too. 

“E bene, signo- 
rina?’’ There was 
eagerness in his 
dusky Italian 
voice. A young 
fisherman, work- 
ing for the wife 
and babies in his 
tenement room, he 
had posed all day 
and would go out 
at midnight from 
Fishermen’s Wharf 
with the fleet of 
crab fishers. But 
he posed not only 
for the money; he 
cared. for the pic- 
ture too. 


HE extremity 

of Ruth’s dis- 
couragement was 
in her answer, 
“‘No, not good, 
Paolo.”” She was 
too tired to cheer 
him. ‘‘ Rest awhile 
before you go.” a 








Sunflowers 


By FLORENCE S. SMALL self. 


UNFLOWERS stand, 
Swayed by the wind, 
In a golden row 
Against a gray wall. 


Copious negro women 

In flashing yellow petticoats 
Stand with arms akimbo 
And great lips laughing 

In the sun’s face. 

Polished mahogany 

And gleaming gold, 
Swaying in the sunlight, 
Holding hips and laughing, 
Swaying and laughing. 


Sunflowers stand, 
Swayed by the wind, 
In a golden row 
Against a gray wall. 


nor rise with him. 
In a few years she 
would regret such 
a matriage as bit- 
terly as Jamie him- 


UTH saw that 

she supposed 
she was talking to 
an adventuress. 
Her only appeal 
was to Ruth’s self- 
interest. 

One must think 
of the children, 
Jamie’s mother 
continued. Mixed 
marriages. ... 
“Halfbreed’’ was 
almost spoken. 
Jamie was the last 
of the New Hamp- 
shire Alcotts. 
What would be 
the attitude of the 
children, growing 
up, to a mother 
who —— 

Ruth stood up. 
“Mrs. Alcott, you 














“Tf the signorina 
permits.” He re- 
laxed in the soft armchair while she put 
away the wet canvas, folded the easel. His 
eyes closed. 

Ruth thrust back her curls and held her 
temples while she looked at the room’s 
disorder. The studio was beautiful—gray 
walls, black floor, the big stone fireplace, 
the old Spanish chests and the great win- 
dows, filled with the colors of the sky and 
sea—but at the moment Ruth saw only its 
disorder. 

The couch, so hastily covered, was too 
plainly a bed; cushions and books were on 
the floor, and on a chest were the remnants 
of their hurried luncheon—greens, limp on 
oily plates, a torn loaf of Italian bread, a 
drying rind of cheese. Disgusting. And 
Jamie was coming. 

Should she leave it all for the little maid, 
Conchita, to do while they dined out or 
should she make the room charming before 
he came? Her head seemed molten with 
pain. She thought with relief that it was 
Conchita who knocked—but she opened 
the door to Jamie’s mother. 


AAOLO rubbed sleep from his eyes and 
rose. With his Neapolitan grace he 
was always at ease. He spoke courteous 
farewells in Italian, smiling; he lingered a 
moment to encourage Ruth about the pic- 
ture. ‘‘Speriamo sempre! A domani, signo- 
rina!”’ He kissed her hand and was gone. 
“Won’t you sit down, Mrs. Alcott?” 
Jamie’s mother barely touched with her 
glance the chair in which Paolo had slept. 
She sat stiff on the edge of the couch. Her 
very garments seemed to shrink in distaste 
from everything around her. She said 
that Jamie had told her of the engage- 
ment. “I have told him that I consider 


are in my house. 
But I will not per- 
mit She was breathless. She was 
suddenly blinded, as though fire had blazed 
between her and the worn hard face of 
that Yankee woman. ‘Marry your son?” 
She laughed. 

The scorn of her laughter eased her. 
The redness before her eyes thinned. The 
woman was going. Gray eyes looked at 
her with startled courage, tight lips grudg- 
ingly said some meaningless words. “Do 
not think that I will marry him. I will 
not,”’ Ruth told her clearly. ‘‘Good-by.” 

The door shut. 


” 





AMIE was late that afternoon. An un- 

expectedly good sale had detained him; 
a sixty-acre sale, where he had worked for 
only twenty! The world was his; he 
seemed to feel it turning beneath his feet 
like the ball it is, as he came up Mont- 
gomery Street against the sea wind. Two 
at a time he leaped up the crazy stairs, 
bleached to silver by the salty fog, that 
climbed to the little brown house on Tele- 
graph Hill. 

The eucalyptus trees above it stood as 
though carved from teakwood against the 
flat gold of the sky. He saw the golden 
light on his hand that tapped the door, and 
the dahlias that weighed his left arm 
glowed like jewels. 

The door opened; Ruth stood framed in 
the mass of honeysuckle. A strange Ruth. 
Her cheeks were faded to creamy white, 
her generous mouth was drawn into lines 
he had never seen. She stepped back to 
let him come in. She was taking from her 
finger the little ring he had given her. 

“Jamie, I’m not going to marry you.’ 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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AS like that,on a grown woman, 
doesn’t just happen. It’s the result 
of care—of protection from exposure. 
For it isn’t the years that age the skin 


—it’s weathering! 


That’s why your shoulders look 
younger than your face and hands. 
They have not been exposed day in 
a 


ao 


1d day out. Your face and hands have. 
See for Yourself 


Take your hand mirror to the window. 
Examine your face. Now look at the 
skin of your shoulders. Years younger, 
isn’t it? The moral is—protect your 
face and it remains young, too. 


And you can do it so easily—with 


WIND 


weathers the skin 


HUNUALVALUDUEETAODA EACLE 


“Her skin 
is like 
1 baby's!” 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Hinds Honey & Almond Cream. 

. It protects the skin from exposure— 
from scorching sun and chill winds 
—ftom dust and smoke and grime— 
from all elements that dry and crinkle 


and coarsen the skin. 


Pat it on—often 


Before going outdoors pat on Hinds 
Cream as a powder base. Pat it on at 


“it EERE 


LN 
th, 


HINDS 


Honey €5-7Almond 





night. In the morning. Smooth it into 
your skin after your bath. Use it on 
your hands. (Wonderful for hands!) 


Then your skin will not weather. 
It will stay silken. Keep its youthful 
brilliance—indefinitely. Try Hinds 
Cream. You can buy it anywhere. Or, 
if you wish, we'll send you a sample 


bottle. Just fill in the coupon and mail. 








Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 1678, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Send me a sample bottle of Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream, the protecting cream for 
the skin. , 

(Print name and address) 


Name 


RN a a os nnabinn 





Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto, 8 








































































All measurements are level, Cook Minute Tapioca, salt, molasses, and 
water in double boiler 15 minutes, or until tapioca is clear, stirring 





Ht are two desserts that makea strong appeal 
to grown-up appetites and growing appetites, 
and, they are so safely nutritious that you can use 
them equally freely for both. 


And these are only two among many—just as de- 
lightfully good. There really is no end to the mouth- 
watering desserts you can make with MinuteTapioca. 
By varying the other ingredients this way and that, 
you can have the most fascinating array of different 


desserts more popular, all the tempting flavors, all 
the tempting tastes. ‘v whit rif : 
' id ‘ aoe AA 


And the youngsters needn’t look envious 


The dragging repetition of making’ separate 
desserts for the adults and‘,the\ chides is so 
needless with Minute Tapioca and recipes like 
these! For the tempting desserts made with Minute 
Tapioca are perfect for the whole 
family. ‘The children don’t have 
to watch the grown-ups wist- 
fully while they themselves face 
tiresome bowls of monotonous, 


“good-for-children” food. 


yires 


aKING A Minute Tapioca dessert is an 
ideal food for children— it is nour- 
ishing, easily digested. Unlike other 
tapioca, Adinute Tapioca is par- 
tially cooked and ground into small 
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Clever new desserts for eTrown-ups 
—and for growing-ups, too! 











DEEP DISH APPLE TAPIOCA: % cup Minute Tapioca, 4 teaspoon salt, 14 cup 
3 apples, thinly sliced, 1 cup raisins, 14 cup sugar, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, 14 teaspoon cinnafgon, 2 tablespoons butter. 


dishes—all the gay colors that do so much to make | 


MINUTE TAPIOCA 




















glasses, 232 cups hot water, frequently. Place apples in greased baking dish. Add raisins, sprinkle with sugar, nutmeg, and cinnamon, 
and dot with butter. Add tapioca mixture and bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 30 minutes, or until 
apples are soft. Serve hot or cold with lemon, maple, or hard sauce, 


or garnish with whipped cream. Serves 5. 








Perio is Nag ite ee — 


takes the guesswork out of many troublesome rec- 
ipes in other forms of cooking. Experts call it a 
precision ingredient because it helps to make results 
precise. It can assure so many dishes of just the 
needed texture, just the flavor, just the appearance 
—otherwise uncertain and difficult to obtain. 

It keeps berry pies from spilling and running. It 
holds up tender soufflés, airy omelets. It binds left- 
overs into moist croquettes or loaves. In many such 
new ways, Minute Tapioca can save you much time 

and expense—and heartache—in cooking. 
grape juice. Cook in double boiler 1{ minutes, or until tapioca is 


This $20,000 cook book tells you--FREE ! 
clear, stirring frequently. Chill. Serve \arnished with whipped cream 


topped with a tiny cube of grape jelly. Yerves 4. A really unusual new cook book tells you al! these 
in RMaaa eel. remarkable uses of Minute Tapioca—both as a 
dessert ingredient and as a precision ingredient. Its 

85 tested, prize-winning recipes were selected from 

121,961 recipes submitted by women in many 

¢ countries. It cost us $20,000 to produce this book. 


TAPIOCA ROYALE: 3Xtablespoons Minute Tapioca, 
4 cup sugar, 8 teaspoon sAt, 2 cups grape juice. 


All. measurements are level. Add Mute Tapioca, sugar, and salt to 
















granules before it comes to \you. 
That’s why only a few minutes’ 
cooking—and no soaking at 
all—is enough to make it 
ready for use in a whole 


galaxy of dishes. 


? Yet it is yours free. Send for it today. You wil! want 
to keep it on your pantry shelf—and consult it daily. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FILL IN COMPLETELY— PRINT. NAME AND ADDRESS 






















Experts call it the 
‘Precision Ingredient” MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
Culinary experts everywhere ia 19 Taylor St., Orange, Passage tuaetie 
praiseanotherremarkablevirwein YODA ieee wets ives Baie 
Minute Tapioca, besides its excel- la 
lence for desserts. Astonishingly it [x 
> 
ADDRESS ' 
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tie laid the dahlias on her painted tea 
table, carefully put down -his hat beside 
them. “Why not, Ruth?” 

.!| she had to say was in the darkness of 
her eves, that seemed so unnaturally large. 
But he could not understand them. He 
made no move to take the ring. 

I do not want to marry you. I go 
nowhere I am not welcome.” 

“Oh, so mother —— What has mother 
got to do with it? I love you, Ruth; not 
your family. And you love me.” 

” “1 donot love you! Who are you—you 
and your mother? Yankees. Gringos. 
Thieving, lying mongrels—rushing out 
here for gold, taking our California! I 
have nothing to do with you. Iam Ruth 
Malarin, Iam Spanish! When yours were 
the scum of Europe my people —— 
Love you? I hate you! No; I despise 
you. 

: He held her wrists, and she stood rigid, 
disdaining to struggle. ‘Ruth, you are 
lying. I will not have you lie tome. You 
do love me.”” They stood panting, like 
enemies locked in a struggle. There was 
rage in her eyes. “You do love me. Don’t 
you dare say you won’t marry me.” He 
was white; his grip hurt. ‘‘I am going to 
marry you.” 


HEY were married in her father’s 

house, the old ranch house in the 
San Joaquin, shabby, beloved, under its 
century-old olive trees. 

They were married, and they were 
happy. Ruth would have been completely 
happy but for Jamie’s mother. 

Often, while washing dishes in the ab- 
surd little kitchen on whose low ceiling 
Jamie bumped his head, or when diligently 
waxing the wide, worn boards of the living- 
room floor, Ruth would stop, remembering 
Jamie’s mother. The song humming in 
her throat would stop. In a moment she 
would go on working; after a while the 
song began again. But Jamie’s mother 
was always there, an ache in their hap- 
piness. 

She had not come to their wedding, but 
the thought of her had come; the thought 
of an old woman sitting alone, bleak, 
tearless, while her only son was being 
married. Ruth had Jamie, had the hap- 
piness they gave each other, the infinite 
detail and zest of all their hours to- 
gether—she had all this only because she 
had taken it from his mother. A cheap 
triumph for the strong to rob the weak, 
the young to seize from the old, the wife 
to bereave the mother—a mother who had 
given so much to Jamie. 

Sometimes there were tears of pity in 
Ruth’s eyes. Sometimes she was exas- 
perated. Sometimes she was resentful. 
“It’s her own fault; I can’t help it. I'll 
simply forget her and be happy.” 

Kut she never did. 

_ Their tiny house was on the hill above 
his mother’s prim white one; when the 
cherry tree in the garden shed its leaves 
they could see her chimney and a corner 
of the roof. Ruth had wanted to be near 
her. “So you can drop in to see her often, 
amie dear.” Ruth could not go to her 
ise; she would not come to Ruth’s; 

she must not entirely lose Jamie. 

© can’t help hating me, dear. But 

re all she has left; she hasn’t anyone 
‘ you. 
‘\t first Ruth hoped that something 
cht be done. But his mother listened 
Jamie in silence; said only, “I prefer 
to discuss it.”” Hostilities had become 
« truce. It lasted unbroken. 


») 


A! THE end of the second year in the 
+ i little house it seemed to Ruth that 
she had never lived anywhere else. All that 
remained of the years before she married 
Jamie was a memory; the girl she had 
been was remembered as a dream, or as a 
person known ina story. Strange to think 
that she, Mrs. James Alcott, who felt that 
she had always been Jamie’s wife, had 
really been Ruth Malarin! And now she 
thought of Jamie’s mother with an emo- 


aia i, and laughter. For his 





mother was the one thing she nagged 
Jamie about. 

‘‘Jamie,”’ she’d say on a Sunday morn- 
ing, carrying to the kitchen door the plate 
she was wiping, “‘have you called up your 
mother ?’”’ 

““Gosh, no! Well, I will.” 

She’d hear him at the telephone, cheer- 
ful, perfunctory. ‘“‘How’s everything, 
mother? . That’s fine. ; 
same as usual. Nothing much, 
little run in the car. « MAES. 2-53 
M-m-m. . . Sure, see you soon; ’by.” 
He forgot her instantly. “I wish you 
didn’t have to wear that old coat, sweet- 
heart. Saw some kind of a fur one in 
Naylor’s window yesterday; it’d just suit 
you. If only things’ll break right ——”’ 


HE’D say to him sometimes, “Isn’t 
your mother lonely, dear? Seen her 
lately?” 

“Oh, mother’s all right. Sure, dropped 
in day before yesterday—no, Thursday, 
it was. She’s fine.” He’d tinker with the 
radio, absorbed. 

It hurt her ideal of Jamie. She’d look 
at that angle of roof and think of his 
mother alone, bitter, proud—too proud to 
remind Jamie of all she had done for him. 
Jamie should remember it. His mother 
was tired and old, solitary in that bleak 
house. Jamie should be good to her. “I 
can’t. Even if she’d let me, we haven’ta 
thing, not one thing, in common.” Except 
Jamie. 

Jamie said, indignant, ‘You know 
I love mother! Haven’t I been perfectly 
decent to her all along? Even when 
she —— Why, look here! Have I ever 
said one word about keeping up the two 
places? And you'd have had that fur coat 
a month ago, if her roof hadn’t needed 
repairs. But I never for one instant 
grudged her ——”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that! Can’t you see it hurts 
me not to make her happy too. I have so 
much—so much!” 


She was meeting Jamie at four o’clock 
at the San Francisco ferry. A little party, 
an evening in the city together. Tomor- 
row was his mother’s birthday; they 
would buy her present. Then dinner in 
Little Italy, and the theater. 

She walked up and down, watching the 
crowds for Jamie. Four-fifteen. She would 
stand still; then he would find her. For 
a long time she’ stood by the pop-corn 
machine. Four-thirty. Panic threatened 
her. Surely, surely, she hadn’t been mis- 
taken in the meeting place? She hurried 
past the great staircase, breathlessly 
searched the other waiting room. He was 
not there. Then she began to think of ac- 
cidents. But she told herself to be reason- 
able. 


T WAS five o’clock before she tried to 
telephone his office; the number didn’t 
answer. 

He had left the office. She saw him, her 
Jamie, eager, cheerful, shrugging into his 
coat, putting on his hat, briskly leaving 
the office to come to her. Accidents hap- 
penevery day. “‘His mother was widowed 
younger than I.”” She had never realized 
that before. ‘‘He will come. He must 
come. God, let him come! Don’t let any- 
thing happen to Jamie!”’ 

Six o’clock. She had said she would 
wait till six o’clock. There was hope, until 
six o'clock. The clock struck slowly. 
Thousands of men were passing her now, 
hurrying home. Their second glances at 
her were curious, concerned. Her hands 
were cold, her face seemed stiff. “I will 
go home. Perhaps a message o 

And now the ferry crawled across the 
bay. Clumsily it wasted time, getting 
into the slip. The deck hands moved with 
monstrous slowness. Everything was an 
obstacle, keeping her from getting home. 

The house was dark. The door was 
locked. There was a taste of copper in her 
mouth. No need to hurry any more. He 
isn’t here, he will never be here again. It 
has happened to me. 





(Continued on Page 55) 
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ITS THIS MARVELOUS 


Me aple Ange 


That Makes Waffl es an Adventure 


The most famous: syrup 
flavor in the world 























Opes experts and women fa- 

mous for their pancakes and waffles 
will tell you, “It’s the syrup you use 
that counts—as much as the way you 
make waffles.” 


Prove this to yourself. Use your present 
recipe, or your present pancake flour. 
Make no changes. Do nothing differ- 
ent. But serve with Log Cabin. Notethe 
extraordinary difference that comes. 


The Supreme Maple Sugars 


There’s something to the flavor of Log 
Cabin that no other syrup in the world 
quite offers. A crispness of the great 
North Woods—the melting 
Maple TANG that makes it 
the most famous syrup flavor 
in the world. Just to see the 
breakfast smiles it brings, 
won't you try waffles that way 
next time? 





To gain the famous Log Cabin flavor, 
we use the two finest maple sugars 
known, Canadian and New England. 
Then blend them to just the right tang 
with pure granulated sugar. 


We do this under a special process. We 
use a recipe we’ve held secret for some 
40 years. That is why, for the true 
Maple Tang that you want in a syrup, 
you must insist on Log Cabin. 


ba) a al 


Obtain in any grocery store. But be 
sure you get the genuine. Real Log 
Cabin Syrup comes ONLY in cans 
resembling miniature log 
cabins. So it is easy to iden- 
tify it. 3 sizes. Costs only a 
few cents more than ordinary 
syrups. The Log Cabin Pro- 
ducts Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


LOG CABIN 


Syrup 












Coconut 7-Minute Frosting 


2 egg whites, 14 cups sugar, 5 tablespoons 
cold water, 14 teaspoon cream of tartar, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, 132 cups Baker’s Coconut, 


Southern-Style. 


Put egg whites, sugar, water, and cream of 
tartar in upper part of double boiler. Beat with 
rotary egg beater until thoroughly mixed. Place 
over rapidly boiling water, beat constantly with 
rotary egg beater and cook 7 minutes, or until 
frosting will stand in peaks. Remove from 
fire. Add vanilla and 34 cup coconut. Beat 
until thick enough to spread. Sprinkle remain- 
ing coconut over the frosted cake. Makes 
enough frosting to cover tops and sides of 
two 9-inch layers. 
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A SUN-SWEET, tender food... 

as marvelously a product of the 

golden tropics as fragrant oranges 

and tangerines or sharp-sweet grape- 
fruit. Coconut, fresh and juicy! 


‘Who doesn’t know—and like!—its rare 
fruity goodness, its delicious flavor? 


* 


In the tropics its snowy meat and milk are the 
accepted food of millions. 


Its coming to us—exotic, 
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oconut ~ 


sun-sweetness from the tropics 





BAKER’S PREMIUM {/ 
. SHRED, in triple-seal- 
flavorful, ready to use—is a _ ed, stay-fresh packages 





miracle of modern times. 


Franklin Baker Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 


September, 1928 


succulent with sweet juices, is 
immediately shredded and packed 
moist and fresh—every bit of rare, 
tropic flavor magically retained. 


When you open the package, the 
creamy, juicy shreds scatter over your cakes, 
pies or puddings as fresh and fragrant of 
the sunny tropics as if you had just yrated 

them out of the shell! Think 


BAKER’S SOUTH- of all this marvelous fruity 
ERN-STYLE, the new 


moist-packed kind in tins sweetness every time you 
order your Baker’s Coconut 





L.H.J. 9-28 



















From the finest tropical 
groves, Baker gathers only 
the most carefully selected 
nuts. They are hurried to 
America. In the Baker 
plants, the creamy meat, still 


FRANKLIN B A K E R’ S 





O Please send me recipe book (free). O I enclose 10c for a half- 
size trial can of Southern-Style. 


Print name and address— Mark x for choice. 


Name ee 








Street oe 





City 








from your grocer. 


For new recipe book (free!) 
or trial can of Southern-Style, 
see coupon. | 

In Canada, address Franklin 
Baker, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Her finger was on the electric button; 
her living room, its curtains, its cushions, 
its books, gay in the light. There was a 
note on the radio. Jamie’s writing. 
“Darling ie 

She heard the clock strike; one note. 
She thought, “I’m simply ruining this 
cushion.” The silk was dark and soppy 
with her tears. She began to laugh at her- 
self, through sobs that would keep coming 
into her throat. The clock said half-past 
eight. She bent over the note. There were 
two sheets of it: 


Darling, things are hopping. Thompson 
closed this morning, 100 acres; $5000 for us. 
Tried to get home before you left. Going 
to Sacramento with Blake-Hendrick bunch; 
they talk business, looks like real thing. 
Probably home tomorrow night; don’t sit 
up. There’s box for you in bedroom. My 
dear, don’t think I don’t know all you’ve 
done for me, bless you. And I’ve always 
wanted you to havea fur coat. Sorry got to go 
to Sacramento now, but we'll celebrate when 
I get back. Ten minutes to catch train, taxi 
waiting. Love. JAMIE. 





She read it again: ‘“‘My dear, don’t 
think I don’t know all you’ve done for 
me, bless you. Love. Jamie.” 


N THE disorder left by Jamie’s frenzied 

packing, the long box lay. ‘“‘Naylor’s, 
Inc.—Paris, San Francisco.” She lifted 
the coat from its tissue paper. Black 
lamb, with huge luxurious collar and cuffs 
of kolinsky. The soft warm folds around 
her, the richness of the fur against her 
own rich color. She rubbed her cheek 
against it, stroked it with her hands. 
“Lovely, lovely! Oh, Jamie, you dear!” 

But his mother? His mother’s birth- 
day! He had forgotten it. ‘‘Oh, Jamie, 
how could you?” 

Their own house seemed deserted, 
strange, without him. She ate from the 
ice box, feeling the loneliness, reading his 
note for comfort. She thought of sending 
his mother something herself, with Jamie’s 
card. Just a line written on it: ‘“‘With 
love, Jamie.”” Could she imitate his writ- 
ing? She tried and failed. The house was 
very still, as though it crouched and 
watched her. Her own house was not 
friendly, because Jamie was not there. 
That is what it is to be lonely. 

She was in bed, lying awake in her bed 
beside Jamie’s empty one, when the idea 
came to her. She gazed at it wide-eyed for 
along time. Twice she put her feet out on 
the cold floor, then tucked them back in 
bed, lay down again. The clock struck 
half-past eleven. It struck midnight. In 
slippers and bathrobe she shivered by the 
telephone. ‘‘ Western Union, please.’’ She 
almost hung up the receiver. ‘Western 
— Will you send me a messenger 

oy?” 

Jamie had said not to sit up for him that 
next night, but she did. All the restless 
day she had thought of what to say to 
him; she thought of it until the night’s 
lowest ebb, when yawns overpowered her. 
She got to bed through a fog of unreality. 
It still seemed unreal that Jamie, in his 


og tweed, should be shaking her awake 
at dawn. 


. V AKE up, sleepyhead! We've put it 

over! Hendrick says—I’ve got him 
on the dotted line—he says it’s the best 
proposition You better sit up and 
hug your husband! I’ll say you’ve got 
something to be proud of! Gosh, you 
lovely thing, it’s good to get back. Did 
you like your coat? Hendrick says ——” 





His face was gray in that light, his ex- . 


citement had the fever of weariness in it. 
Her bare shoulder felt the grit of cinders 
in the tweed sleeve. He drew maps with 
his forefinger on the blanket. “See, Ruth, 
it's like this ——” 

_The dawn light slowly turned pink; 
birds sang in the garden. “Yes, Jamie. 
Why, but does that mean —— ~ Why, 
Jamie!” 

You got it. One hundred thousand 
acres of farms—houses, orchards, towns.” 


| enormously. “I’m all in. I’d 


have got in earlier, only I stopped at 
mother’s. Need a cold plunge.” 

Sound of rushing water filled the bath- 
room, followed him back. Her voice was 
small and meek: ‘‘ You saw your mother?” 

“Feel like getting up, sweetheart? I’m 
starved. Yeh, I figured she wouldn’t 
mind. Picked up a nice little fur neckpiece 
for her birthday—saw it in a shop in the 
hotel where we had dinner. So I just 
thought I’d stop and leave it on my —— 
What’s funny?” 

She was laughing—crying too. “What 
did she say?.” she wailed. 

“Say? Why, nothing much. Said thank 
you. Mother never does. What is the 
matter?” 

“I—I sent her the fur coat! For her 
birthday. Fr-from you!” 

He was grotesque, arrested with his coat 
half off. “The deuce you did!” 


"7 ITH your note. I honestly did, 

Jamie. ‘Mydear, don’t think I don’t 
know all you’ve d-done for me. ; 
And I always wanted you to have ——’ 
That second page. If you hadn’t said ‘fur 
coat’ on it ‘i 

They stared at each other. Twice he 
opened his mouth, and then the joy of 
living with Jamiecameback. They laughed 
till weakness stopped them, they tried to 
speak and lost the words in more laugh- 
ter. They gasped and ached and laughed. 

“But it isn’t f-funny! It’s awful. Oh, 
Jamie!” 

He wiped his eyes and repeated that his 
mother had said nothing unusual. She had 
been sleepy, but said she didn’t mind his 
waking her. ‘I told her you’d rag the 
life out of me if I didn’t show up with 
something for her birthday.” 

Laughterlefther. “‘ Youdidn’tdothat!” 

“Why not? I’ve always told her how 
you keep on at me, about her.”’ 

“Jamie!” 

She gave him breakfast—a large break- 
fast, with many cups of coffee. He must 
go to the office, but he promised to come 
early that afternoon and sleep. She heard 
more about the new development. Jamie 
was a genius, a great builder; and he was 
a helpless infant and a dear. She found his 
hat and straightened his tie and loved 
him. There was nothing to be done about 
his mother. There would always be that 
ache about his mother, that little heavi- 
ness of heart. “‘She’ll never forgive me; 
she couldn’t.” 

Going to the living-room window to 
shake out the duster, Ruth saw the neat 
black figure coming up through the gar- 
den. Jamie’s mother, carrying the gilt- 
striped box from Naylor’s, Inc. She came 
sedately through the riot of nasturtiums, 
ignoring them. Ruth felt suffocated. 
Jamie’s mother was at the door. 





HE came in. There was an awkward- 
ness in her dignity; there was humor, 
too grim to be a smile, in her eyes and on 
her lips. ‘‘I hope you don’t object to my 
coming at this hour in the morning. 
I thought I’d better bring back your coat.” 
They looked at each other across the 
box. The humor in the gray eyes deep- 
ened. “I can see you do pretty well, 
Ruth, but I guess the best of women’ll 
make mistakes now and then, managing 
the best of men. Jamie means well, though; 
his heart’s all right.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!”’ Ruth said with eager 
loyalty. “‘Jamie’s a dear!” 

There was an understanding in their 
eyes that Jamie would never know. It was 
as though they smiled at each other above 
the head of a child, all the dearer for being 
funny. 

Ruth took the box. “You'll take off 
your hat and stay awhile, won’t you” — 
her voice barely wavered—‘“‘ mother?” 

Jamie’s mother unbuttoned her gloves; 
her glance went quickly over the gay 
cushions, the open bookcases, the curtains 
that merely accented the view of bay and 
sea. She did not like them, but she said 
gallantly, “‘You’ve fixed up your house 
real pretty.” 

They did have, after all, one thing in 
common— Jamie. 
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This fragrant, silvery preparation does 


away with redness or tan—keeps your 
hands beautifully white 


UMMER is over!—and in a 
few weeks there will be the 
richness of autumn—autumn pleas- 
ures, autumn fashions, in the air. 


Sun-browned faces, tanned arms - 


and hands, will look out-of-place and 
gauche, without their accustomed 
background of green grass, blue sky; 
curiously incongruous when seen in- 
doors, among intimate, sophisti- 
cated surroundings. 

Now is the time to turn to Jergens 
Lotion! You will find it wonderful for 
bringing back the smooth whiteness of 
your skin. Roughness, redness, tan, 
will disappear almost at once before 


ERGEN S norton 


this fragrant, soothing preparation. It 
gives your skin an apple-blossom white- 
ness and softness. 


Jergens Lotion owes its great healing 
and restorative power to two famous 
ingredients long used in medicine for 
healing the skin and stimulating skin 
repair. Use it—and see how quickly 
it soothes away any harshness, rough- 
ness, dryness. See what lovely white 
hands it will give you! 

It leaves not a trace of stickiness— 
your skin absorbs it instantly. 

al y vy 
Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today! 
At any drug store or toilet goods 
counter—50 cents. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 
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the large-size a 
0s sain oo hark 


FREE! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 3017 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me—free—the new, large-size trial bottle of Jergens 
Lotion, and the booklet, “‘For the Woman with a Sensitive Skin.” 


Tete eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


trial bottle aR i belo la biel are eae) ecepedcaasudecdvs tia 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 3017 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 
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gsa=a|HE person at the door was Eb- 

p ! enezer Tadgett. Trent paid no 
i} attention to his ‘‘How d’ye 
§| do?’”’ but pushed him uncere- 





hall. Ebenezer stared after him. 
he?’’ he queried. 


“He’s in a hurry, ain’t 
“Looks as if his dinner hadn’t set well, or 
somethin’. Say, Banks, I didn’t bust up anything impor- 
tant, did I? ’Twas kind of dull down to the shop, and I just 
ran in a minute to get the dust off my mind. I’ve got to go 
right back, of course. You look sort of shook up yourself. 
Guess I better go out now, afore I come in—eh?”’ 

Banks assured him that he was welcome and invited him 
to sit. ‘‘No, thanks, I won’t stay long enough for that. 
You’ve got plenty to do, by the looks of all the stuff on your 
desk. Hum! Well, it’s a nice day, ain’t it. By-by.” 

Banks called to him to come back, but he would not. 

“No, no,” he insisted. “I’m goin’. Fact is, Banks, you’ve 
hurt my feelin’s. The sight of you with all that work to do— 
and doin’ it—has cut me up somethin’ terrible. I left a 
heap of bills and truck in my desk; just thumhed my nose 
at it and went out. Now you’ve made me so ashamed I’ve 
got to go back and apologize. That ain’t no way to treat a 
friend—settin’ a good example for him. So long.” 

“Hold on, Ebenezer, you idiot! I’m not working—now.” 

“Maybe not, but you would be if I hadn’t come. There, 
there! I didn’t have nothin’ to say anyhow. Eliab was in 
a spell ago and happened to mention that Mrs. Truman and 
Elizabeth was expected home on tonight’s train. Didn’t 
know as you'd be interested in knowin’ that, but I was 
lookin’ for an excuse to clear out and leave them bills of 
mine, so I spread my butterfly wings and flew. Now I'll 
flap back and leave the busy bee to shine up his improvin’ 
hour, or whatever ’tis. Ta-ta!’’ 


HE WENT, paying no heed to the Bradford protests. Banks 
settled back in his chair. The news of Elizabeth’s ex- 
pected return and the knowledge that he should see her again, 
and soon, would ordinarily have driven all other thoughts from 
his mind. Just now, however, the other thoughts were too 
overwhelming, too disturbing; they frightened him. The 
interview with Christopher Trent had settled nothing. The 
answer to the problem was merely postponed. And in 
the end he, Banks Bradford, must furnish that answer. 
That evening, at home, he was so absent-minded and 
distraught. that his mother feared he was ill and asked him 
all sorts of questions concerning wet feet and colds. He 
answered her that he was all right and, perhaps for the first 


HE DODGED PAST HALF A DOZEN MEN AND PLUNGED THROUGH THE DOORWAY 


las Bradfords Boy 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Illustrated by Harold Brett 


time in his life, was actually glad to see Cousin Hettie when 
she called. Her arrival gave him the opportunity to escape 
to his own room upstairs, where he locked the door and put 
out the light. When, later on, Margaret tapped gently at 
that door he pretended to be asleep. 

All the next day he sat in his office, his mind no nearer to 
a decision than at the beginning, expecting momentarily to 
hear Trent’s step in the hall. But Trent did not come. At 
four that afternoon the Truman coachman brought a note: 


My Dear Banks: As you see by this, Elizabeth and I are 
back again after our giddy whirl in the big city. We have hada 
wonderful time, and New York was very good to us, but home 
is a pleasant place. If you are not otherwise engaged can you 
drop in for a little while this evening? We shall be so glad to 
see you. Yours faithfully, 

MAYBELLE TRUMAN. 


So once more Banks Bradford rang the Truman doorbell 
and waited in the Truman library. His mood was curiously 
divided between eagerness and apprehension. He was to see 
Elizabeth again, and his heart leaped at the thought. But 
when he remembered that it was Mrs. Truman who had 
written the note it sank again. He suspected that it was 
she, far more than her granddaughter, who was responsible 
for the invitation, and he believed he could guess why she 
wished to see him. 

Nevertheless, it was with a pang of disappointment that 
he saw Mrs. Truman enter the room alone. And with a still 
sharper pang he heard her opening announcement. 

“Oh, I am so sorry, Banks,” she gushed, ‘‘and Elizabeth 
is sorrier than I am. The poor child is a complete wreck. 
Whether it is the reaction from our frivolous fortnight in 
New York, or whether it is the result of a dreadful night on 
the train, I am sure I don’t know. All day she has been try- 
ing to keep about, but at last she has had to give up and go 
to bed. Isn’t it too bad—she did want to see you so much!” 

Banks agreed that it was too bad. His agreement might 
have been heartier had it not been for those suspicions 
already mentioned. 


**She is not ill, is she?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, no indeed! Just—well, nerve fag, 
perhaps you might call it. She has had a 
perfectly marvelous time. It was sucha 
relief to us both to get away from—well, I mean to be 
where there is—er—gayety and society—oh, everything 
she and I have been used to, you know. She has danced, 
and this little upset is a payment to the piper. Ha, ha! 
Yes, that is it. . Well, and how have you been? Very 
busy; I am sure of that.” 

“Yes, I have been busy.” 

“T know. Chris—Mr. Trent, of course I mean; Elizabeth 
and I always call him Chris; he is such a very close friend— 
was here last evening and told me a little of how very busy 
you had been.” 


ALLED last evening, had he! Hehad lost no time. Banks 

asked the question which had been in his mind for a long 
two weeks. ‘Was Mr. Trent with you in New York?” he 
asked casually. 

“Eh? Oh, no, no! Certainly not. What in the world 
made you think that? He went as far as Boston with us 
on the train, that’s all. There we separated. He lias been 
West, on a business trip.” 

There was a little comfort here. At least, the “close 
friend” and Elizabeth had not spent the fortnight in each 
other’s company. Mrs. Truman’s next remark was not 80 
comforting. 

“We have heard from him regularly, of course,” she 
added. “He is one of the best letter writers, for «. man, ! 
ever knew.” 

Banks made no reply. Mrs. Truman glanced toward the 
door, then crossed the room and took a chair close beside 
him. 

“And now,” she said, still smiling and vivacious, but 
lowering her voice to a confidential whisper, ‘‘ what is all this 
nonsense about that fussy old Mr. Bartlett? Civris was 
quite excited when he called last evening. I gath« red that 
you and he had had a very—what shall I call it? -lively 
session together. I didn’t understand it very well, but ac 
cording to him—Mr. Trent, I mean—this Bartlett perso” 
had inveigled you into doing something which was quite 
unnecessary and perfectly absurd. Poor Chris seemed to 
think that you had done something—well, almost disloyal: 
Of course I laughed; I knew better than that. I said you 
were not that kind. ‘Banks Bradford is honorable; that! 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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STYLE—Paris for Clothes; 
Chrysler for Cars 


j Ev EN Chrysler, in all its bril- 


e @ ° 
® liant record, knows no parallel to 


yeside © 


: but 
II this 
s was § 


1 that 
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that | 


the feminine admiration and en- 
thusiasm for the new Chryslers 
—<75" and “65.”"Q Just as they 
welcome the dictates of Paris in 
Matters of fashion in apparel, so 
women welcome the new Chryslers 
as setting an entirely new and vastly 
superior style in motor car modes. 


G Everywhere they applaud Chry- 
sler’s striking new style, Chrysler’s 
splendid new performance— 
Chrysler’s ease and safety of op- 
eration—and every one of Chry- 
sler’s countless betterments of 
artistic and mechanistic design. 
You, too, should see these remark- 
able new Chryslers. You, too, 
should ride or drive in one to ap- 





preciate just how far Chrysler 
again has out-moded all existing 
style in appearance, performance 
and value. 


Tv 7 4 


New Chrysler “75"° Prices —Royal Sedan, $1535; 2-Pass. 
Coupe (with rumble seat), $1535; Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655. (Wire wheels extra.) 


New Chrysler 65" Prices — Business Coupe, $1040; 
Roadster (with rumble seat) , $1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; 
Touring Car, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; Coupe (with 
rumble seat) $1145. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 














Make this test of your window shades now: Rub your fingers across the sur- 
face. Now look at your fingers! Did you imagine shades could get so dirty? 


Are your shades 


as DIRTY 


as this? 
Make this test and see 


M*4kE this test of your window shades now 
—the result will probably surprise you. 
Rub your fingers across she surface of one of your 
shades. Look at your fingers! Has your house- 
keeping come to the shades and stopped? 


Du Pont Tontine Shades are Washable 


Tontine shades can be kept immaculate—can be 
washed clean. With soap, water (hot or cold), 
and a brush every trace of dirt can be removed. 


Beauty that Defies Wear and Tear 


Tontine shades come in a variety of lovely colors, 
either plain or in a new corded effect that is 
extremely decorative. 

Tontine shades do not fade, crack, pinhole or 
fray—they are indifferent to sun, to rain, to the 
roughest handling. At housecleaning time you 
can restore their original freshness and beauty. 

To assure yourself of maximum shade service 
and satisfaction, ask your dealer to mount your 
du Pont Tontine shades on the companion prod- 
uct—Tontine Rollers. 


Sample Shade of du Pont Tontine for $1.50 


For $1.50 we will send you a Tontine shade 
in white, cream, green or ecru, in any width up 
to 40 inches. This special price is for introductory 
purposes only <a we must limit the offer to 


only one shade for each home. Take measure- 
ments according to instructions below. Enclose 
$1.50 (cash or check) and mail coupon today. 











REG.U.S. PAT.OFF 


TONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


Follow these details carefully 


Take down from brackets shade you wish to replace. Measure 
exact tip to tip width, including metal pins at each end of roller. 
(See diagram below.) Measure also length of shade unrolled. 
Specify which color wanted: White, Cream, Ecru, or Green only. 
Fill out coupon fully. Enclose $1.50. 









+= Afeasure from tip to tip, including metal pins. Use yard stick 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. L.H.J.—Sept. 


Canadian subscribers address coupon: Canadian Fab- 
rikoid Limited, New Toronto, Ont., Can. 
This Coupon Not Good for a Shade Over 40 ins. Wide 


Herewith $1.50. Please send me complete Tontine shade...... 


inches wide, tip to tip, and ........ inches long (shade unrolled). 
White 0 Cream (J Ecru O Green J 
RMR sc caetna cs canines asta nna Ae aensanaeniia ns an since earn 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


am willing to swear to,’ I declared. ‘And 
Elizabeth, who knows him quite as well as 
I do, will swear to the same thing.’ Those 
are precisely the words I used.”’ 

She paused, perhaps expecting him to 
thank her for coming to his defense. He 
said nothing, however. She went on. 

““*You have made a mess of it, Chris,’ I 
told him. ‘You are so loyal and conscien- 
tious yourself that you are suspicious 
where there is no excuse for it. You prob- 
ably said things which offended Mr. Brad- 
ford, and he refused to explain; exactly 
what I should have done in his place. I 
will talk to him,’ I said, ‘and I think he 
will talk tome. And when our talk is over 
you will find that you have made a moun- 
tain out of a molehill.’ I 
wasright, wasn’tI, Banks? 





“Well?”’ Mrs. Truman spoke a trifle 
more sharply. ‘‘If they had I should have 
known that too, shouldn’t I? Now we 
mustn’t argue about that, for it isn’t 
worth while. Now, Banks, I am going to 
speak very plainly to you. I am quite old 
enough to be your mother, and so you 
won’t mind ifItalklikeone. Youshouldn’t 
have taken it on yourself to write for that 
report. Mr. Trent is youremployer. It is 
he who has given you the opportunity to 
rise in your profession. He has made you 
his attorney—his and the Ostable Bank’s. 
And I was part responsible too. Yes, and 
so is Elizabeth. She and I suggested your 
name for the place. We all believed in 
you and trusted you. We were certain 
you would be competent and—yes, abso- 
lutely loyal. Your writing for that report 


he asked for he will do what he told me he 
would—stand pat and refuse to come in. 
And that will mean that the merger js 
off. Oh, I know! I feel as badly 
about it as anyone can. My uncle, Capt. 
Abijah Bradford, has set his heart on his 
bank taking over yours—Mr. Trent’s, | 
mean. He is going to be heartbroken. But 
there it is, isn’t it?” 

“No,” retorted Mrs. Truman still more 
sharply, “‘of course it isn’t! You can show 
him a report—a respectable, honest report, 
Mr. Trent will prepare one for you; in 
fact, he is preparing one now. You can 
show Mr. Bartlett that. You don’t need 
to tell him where it came from. The old 
rascal doesn’t deserve any consideration.” 

Banks was silent. Mrs. Truman, her 
gaze fixed upon his face, bent toward him. 

“My boy,” she faltered, 
“I—I am going to be con- 





Tell me all about it.” 

Banks, who had been 
gazing moodily at a figure 
in the carpet, looked up. 
His suspicions were con- 
firmed by this time. Mrs. 
Truman had asked him 
there for one reason only. 
Elizabeth had had no part 
in the invitation; prob- 
ably she had not known 
that it was issued. 


‘ RS. TRUMAN,” he 
said, “‘ you know all 
about this, I am sure. 
Mr. Trent must have told 
you what I did and why I 
did it. His instructions to 
me were to get Mr. Bart- 
lett’s consent to the bank 
consolidation. I found 
that I could not get it un- 
less I could show Bartlett 
proof that those three 
notes were absolutely safe. 
I took it for granted that 
they were and that there 
would be no difficulty in 
proving it. If I had 
known—if I had sus- 
pected—I don’t know 
what I might have done. 
Nothing, perhaps.” 

She laid a hand upon 
his knee. ‘‘ You poor boy!” 
she said softly. “‘ You have 
been having a dreadful 
time, haven’t you? I am 
so sorry! And it is all so 
needless. Ofcourse itisn’t 
too late! You haven’t 
shown that ridiculous re- 
port to Mr. Bartlett?” 

“No, Mrs. Truman.”’ 

“‘Well, then?” said the 
other gayly. “Then it is 
all right, isn’t it? Hush, 
hush! We mustn’t get ex- 
cited, you know. Don’t 
show it to him, that is the 
answer. To begin with, it 
is all nonsense; there isn’t 
a word of truth in it—real 











fidential now. If I didn’t 
feel that you were almost 
like my own son, if I didn’t 
trust you so absolutely — 
just as Elizabeth, dear girl, 
trusts you—I should not 
dare to speak as I am go- 
ing to. All this is very, 
very important to me.” 


““AND just as important 
to Elizabeth and her 
future. Banks, she and I 
are in financial difficulties, 
We—we may be paupers; 
I don’t know.” 
“Paupers! Why, Mrs. 


“Don’t ask me about it, 
please. Don’t. You must 
just take my word for it. 
I told you that I own 
stock in the Farraday 
Company. I do. And I 
hold a great deal of stock 
in the Ostable Bank. Now 
just let it be whispered 
about that the Ostable 
Bank is carrying sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of 
paper that is in the least 
questionable and—well, 
you can guess what may 
happen.”’ He would have 
interrupted, but she lifted 
a hand. 

“The Farraday Com- 
pany is perfectly sound,” 
she went on. ‘So are 
those others. And those 
notes are sure to be paid— 
some day. But any hint 
of suspicion would reflect 
on the bank. At the least 
the stock would drop to— 
to I don’t know what. 
And now that our bank 
has gone so far with this 
consolidation, what excuse 
could be given for not go- 
ing through with it? It 
must go through, Banks! 
My dear boy, don’t you 
see that it must?” 











truth, I mean.” 

“Do youmean you know 
it isn’t true, Mrs. Tru- 
man?’’ She patted hisknee. 

“T think I know as much as this—er— 
correspondent of yours knows about the 
Farraday Liquidation Company,”’ she re- 
plied. ‘My husband and old Mr. Trent— 
Christopher’s grandfather—were the or- 
ganizers of that company. I have stock in 
it still—a good deal of stock. Of course I 
am a woman, but I am not altogether help- 
less in business matters; I watch my in- 
vestments. Come, come, young man! I 
indorsed two of those notes myself. Do 
you suppose I would have done that if I 
had thought they were good for nothing?’”’ 


T WAS a plausible statement, plausibly 

made. But it was not new to Banks’ 
mind. He had asked himself that very 
question, and more than once. 

“Mrs. Truman,” he said, ‘‘those notes, 
the originals, were drawn some time ago. 
Conditions may have changed since then.” 


“wo, No! YOU MUSTN’T TOUCH ME. 
MINUTE OR TWO. 


in our absence was—you mustn’t mind my 
speaking the truth—not quite loyal to 
any of us. Now, was it?” 
“*Mrs. Truman, I hadn’t an idea ——”’ 
“There, there! I know you hadn’t. 
You were young and innocent, and that 
Bartlett person took advantage of you. 
He hated my husband and Christopher’s 
grandfather, and he is just grasping at 
straws, hoping to find some excuse for dis- 
appointing us in the bank affair. Now 
you must not be a party to any such spite- 
ful meanness. You must pay him back in 
his own coin. You must never show him 
that report; you must never let him know 
that you received the wretched thing.” 
Banks shook his head. This, too, was 
no new alternative. And the answer to it 
was exactly the same as to all the others. 
“That won’t help at all, Mrs. Truman,” 
he said. “Unless I bring him the report 





I CAN STAY ONLY A 
NO ONE KNOWS I AM HERE” 


HE SAW clearly enough 
what she meant; only 
too clearly, he was begin- 
ning to fear. If those three notes were bad 
or if in the future they should prove so, the 
combined institution, the result o! the 
merger, would be strong enough to meet 
the loss without dire results to its stand- 
ing and credit. Whereas the Ostable 
Bank alone —— 

“But it can’t go through, Mrs. Tru- 
man,” he protested desperately. “How 
can it—now?” 

“Tt will if you show Hezekiah Bartlett 
the report which Chris gives you instead of 
the one you have. Oh, don’t misunder- 
stand me! Christopher’s report will be the 
true one, with all the real facts. There 1s 
nothing wrong about this; it is as honest 
as the day. You know I wouldn’t ask you 
to do anything—er—wicked; you know 
that, don’t you?” 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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‘YYOFFEE blended with coffee—a special 
ough | WG mellow richness created years ago in old 
agin | Dixie. Today Maxwell House is by far the 
the |i largest selling coffee in the entire United States. 
| | A new experience awaits you and your family in 
and- | J its smooth, full-bodied liquor. Your grocer has it. 





ae 
on 


“er It is pleasing more people than 
= any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Radio listeners! Brilliant Programs every Thursday— 8:30 p. m. Central Daylight Time: KYW. 7:30 p. m. Central West of the Rockies, Maxwell House Coffee Concerts 
Maxwell House Radio Hour, 9:30 p. m. Eastern Daylight Standard Time: KSD, WHO, WDAF, WRHM, WHAS, are broadcast from leading stations. For dates, time and 
Time: WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, KDKA. 8:30 p. m. Eastern Standard WMC, KVOO, KPRC, WOC, WOW, WTMJ, WSM, programs, see announcements in local newspapers. Tune in 
Time: WBAL, WHAM, WBT, WJAX, WJR, WLW, WRVA. WSB, WBAP. 6:30 p. m. Mountain Standard Time: KOA. on these brilliant programs featuring famous artists. 
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j Cleansing Sissues 


Lond Wy 


eshener 





Se famous (eas used 
by women of celebrated bea 


OW POND’S has ready for you 

two delicious new preparations to 

use with the Two famous Creams. Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues and Pond’s Skin Fresh- 
ener to keep your skin flower-like and fine. 
The Cleansing Tissues, large, absorbent, 
fitm, remove cold cream and moisture 
instantly and will not roll into ineffectual 


balls. 


The Freshener, a tonic and mild as- 
tringent, is magic to clear and brighten 
faded, sallow skins. Pat it briskly on 
until your skin is all aglow. 

Mrs. Ogden H. Hammond, Mrs. 
Richard Porter Davidson, Lady Lavery, 
distinguished and beautiful, guard their 
lovely skins with Pond’s Two Creams. 

And now they are equally enthusiastic 


te 


| PONDS 
‘ f 







¥ 


over these perfectly delightful new Pond’s 
preparations for their skins. 

This is the Pond’s Way to Beauty . 
Night and morning cleanse to the very 
depths of your pores with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Now the fairy-fine new Tissues 
wipe away all the cream and dirt. 

Then a brisk patting with the exhila- 
rating Freshener clears the skin. Last the 
merest breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
holds your powder, protects your skin. 
Pond’s Cleansing Tissues 25c and 50c. 
Pond’s Skin Freshener 50c and $1.00. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Mail coupon and 
10c for a week's supply of all four preparations. 


-Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. J 


107-F Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


| a rr 





Street_ 





City State 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Company 
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His answer was not so free from doubt 
as she hoped to hear. 

“‘IT suppose—why, yes, I am sure you 
would not ask me to do anything you 
didn’t think right, Mrs. Truman.” 

“You must knowit,’’ sheinsisted. “And 
now, if you do feel in the least grateful to 
me and to Elizabeth, if you care for—for 
us at all you will say yes to what I have 
just asked. Say it now, Banks dear, for 
all our sakes.” 


E DREW a long breath. ‘I can’t, 

Mrs. Truman,” he declared wretch- 
edly. ‘I have been thinking this thing 
through from beginning to end, over and 
over again, and it keeps coming back to 
one point, andthatIcan’tgetby. I realize 
how much I owe to you and Mr. Trent— 
indeed I do! But I owe a great deal to 
my uncle too. Yes, and to Mr. Bartlett, 
who has been a mighty good friend to me. 
This report that Mr. Trent is preparing 
may be all right ——’”’ 

“‘May be? It is! Haven’t I just told 
you so?” 

“Yes, but Mr. Davidson is just as con- 
fident that his is right. He has no interest 
in this bank merger; he doesn’t know 
anything about it. So why should he 
have a 

She broke in. ‘Stop!’ she cried. ‘‘Stop 
all this rigmarole and answer my question. 
Will you tear up that other report and 
show this Bartlett man the one Chris is 
going to give you?” 

“T can’t, Mrs. Truman; not unless I 
tell Mr. Bartlett where it comes from.” 

“Tell him! Ridiculous! How much 
attention do you suppose he would pay to 
it, if you told him that?”’ 

“‘Not much, I’m afraid. But I can’t 
show it to him without that condition, 
Mrs. Truman.” 

“Oh, you—you provoking creature! 
Then what will you do?” 

“T don’t know. I might show him both 
reports, but I’m afraid that wouldn’t 
help.” 

“‘Tdiotic! Well, is that all you have to 
propose? Is that the most you will do to 
keep Elizabeth and me from—from pov- 
erty, perhaps? Is it?” 

“What can I do? I can—yes, I will 
promise not to show Mr. Bartlett my 
report at all. Nor to tell him that I have 
one. I will promise that.” 

“Really?” The word was weighted 
with sarcasm. ‘How noble of you! And 
will you give me your word—I was going 
to say your word of honor, but with sucha 
high-principled person as you are that 
isn’t necessary, of course—will you prom- 
ise not to tell a living soul about what I 
have told you tonight?” 

He hesitated. Then he nodded. “Yes, 
Mrs. Truman,” he said. “Only ——’” 

“Only what?” 

“Only with one condition—that this 
bank consolidation doesn’t go through. 
If I sat still, knowing what I know, and 
said nothing to Uncle Abijah and his 
friends in the Denboro Bank, I—well, if 
there should be anything wrong about it I 
should be as much to blame as anyone 
else. So I can’t do that.” 





HE looked at him. He met her gaze 

without faltering. Then she rose to 
her feet, her silk skirts rustling and her 
eyes ablaze. 

‘“‘Bah!”’ she cried scornfully. ‘‘ You are 
a Bradford, aren’t you! I should have 
known it; I have had experience. You 
will go just so far—just far enough to ac- 
cept all you can without risk to yourself— 
and then, when the crisis comes, when 
there may be some danger to your own 
precious skin, you back down and quit. 
You are a quitter, like your—like another 
of your breed. And a coward! You may 
go. I don’t care to look at you again!” 

She swept to the door. He had risen 
also. His face was white. 

“T don’t know what you mean by a 
quitter, Mrs. Truman,” he said. “If you 
mean that I won’t show Mr. Bartlett 
something that has been fixed up for him 


————_—_ 


to see and tell him that I got it from a dis- 
interested party—if you mean I won’t lie 
to him you are right. If that is being a 
quitter I am just that.” 

She stopped him at the threshold. 

“One minute,” she sneered. ‘How 
about your promise that you will not tel] 
anyone of our talk tonight? Do your 
scruples against lying hold so far; or are 
you a quitter there too?” 

“T’ll keep that promise, Mrs. Truman.” 

“T wonder. Well, we’ll see. Good eve- 
ning—and good-by, Mr. Banks Brad- 
ford.” 

She drew the silk skirt contemptuously 
from his path. ‘There is one thing more | 
want to say,” she declared. ‘If the worst 
comes to the worst—if I do lose every- 
thing I have, because of you and your 
underhand dealing and disloyalty—well, 
my name shan’t be the only one that is 
smirched. Indeed it shall not! One Den- 
boro saint in particular shall come off his 
pedestal. If ever I meant anything in my 
life I mean that, and some day you may 
remember that I told you so.” 


HE turned her back upon him and went 

up the stairs. He took his coat and hat 
from the table in the hall, where the maid 
had left them, and went out. At the gate 
he paused to look back. This ended it, of 
course. So far as his friendly relations 
with Mrs. Truman were concerned this 
was the end. 

But Elizabeth—that was different. He 
would not give her up. He would see her 
and ask her to have faith in him. He 
could not explain fully—his promise 
bound him there—but she would under- 
stand. Yes, and believe in him and trust 
him; she was that kind of girl. He strode 
along the Old Ostable Road, his shoulders 
squared and his courage high. 

This conviction was still with him next 
day, when, back at his desk again, he 
wrote one letter and began another. The 
first was a formal resignation of his posi- 
tion as attorney for the Ostable National 
Bank. He might never have to use it, 
although that was but the remotest 
chance, but at least it should be ready 
when Trent came, as come he certainly 
would, to demand a final statement of his 
lawyer’s intentions concerning the substi- 
tution of his own report for that of 
Davidson. 

The second was to Elizabeth, and it was 
to his mind by far the more important of 
the two. He wrote that he must see her 
somewhere, somehow. He realized how 
she must be feeling toward him, but that 
was because she did not understand. 
Could she plan to meet him Sunday after- 
noon? At the boathouse on the beach, 
where they had met before for those 
glorious walks together? If not Sunday— 
if it was stormy or too cold—why, then 
Monday? 


WICE he tore up what he had written 

and was beginning for the third time, 
when the door opened. He looked up and 
saw her standing there before him. 

“Elizabeth!” he cried joyfully. “I 
might have known you would come! Of 
course you would!”’ 

He sprang forward to take her hand; to 
do more than that if she had given him the 
least encouragement. But she did not 
even appear to see the hand he held out to 
her. She drew back, and her first move 
was to close the door behind her. When 
she turned again to face him he saw that 
she was very pale. 

“‘Elizabeth!’’ he cried again. ’ 

She was breathing rapidly. ‘Don’t! 
Oh, don’t!” she begged. ‘I came to talk 
with you. I—I had to come.” ¥ 

“‘Of course you did! Oh, my dear —— 

“Don’t! No, no! You mustn’t touch 
me. I can stay only a minute or two. No 
one knows I am here. Banks, is it true— 
what grandmother says about you?’ pe 

“No,” said Banks impulsively, “it 
isn’t.” 

“Why, what do you mean? How can 
you say that? Do you know what she 
said?” 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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SHRIMP AND ORANGE SALAD 


1 package Lemon Jell-O Cold water to make 1 cup liquid 

1 cup boiling water 1 tablespoon vinegar 

l cup shrimps, drained and halved 2 oranges, free from membrane, 
lengthwise diced, drained 

Shrimp liquor Crisp lettuce 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Drain shrimps, measure liquor and 
add enough water to make 1 cup. Add vinegar and combine with 
Jell-O. When cold and slightly thickened, fold in shrimps and 
oranges. Turn into individual molds. Chill until firm. Serve on lettuce 
with mayonnaise. Serves 6. 

» ® 


ROMAN SPONGE 
1 package Cherry Jell-O 
1 pint boiling water 
5 drops vanilla 
5 drops bitter almond 


1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
6 macaroons, crushed 

Y2 cup nuts, chopped 

Y2 teaspoon salt 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. When cold and slightly thickened, 
beat with rotary egg-beater until of consistency of whipped cream. 
Add flavorings to whipped cream. Fold into Jell-O. Add macaroons, 
nuts, and salt. Pour into molds. Chill until firm. Serve with or with- 
out plain cream. Garnish with cherries. Serves 8. 





(All measurements are level) 





























Oh Architect of Lunch 








eons, Dinners... 





.... here is Inspiration for your Plans! 


| UICK your wit and skillful your 

( hands, but sometimes, inthe daily 

is round of meals, it’s maddening to 
try to think of something new. If only 
there were some one thing—for you, the 
Av chitect of Dinners, know that many a 
mcal is saved from ordinariness by one 
triumphant course! 


Wait! Here are two suggestions, ready- 
made. Shrimp and Orange Salad... Roman 
Sponge. Do they look attractive? Read the 
recipes. Do they sound attractive? Then, 
Ch Gentle Reader, try them out—discover 
how much more delicious they really are! 


Here is the secret of added beauty, of 
extra deliciousness—Jell-O! Jell-O, bring- 
ing its own fruity lusciousness, its melting 


tenderness and sparkle to other salad and 
dessert ingredients. Jell-O can truly be the 


JELLO 


Five Flavors—From Fresh, Ripe 
Fruits....10c a Package 


touch of genius on your part, transforming 
ordinary meals into Occasions! 

Yet Jell-O is very easy to use—very in- 
expensive. Also important—it’s one of the 
easiest of all foods to digest. Be sure to get 
the genuine. It will never disappoint you. 
It will always be fresh, clear and colorful, 


filled with flavor. You'll find it—in five 
pure-fruit flavors—at your grocer’s. 


Send now for the free booklet, ‘‘Through 
the Menu with Jell-O.’’ Recipes, recipes! 
They will erase the frown from your fair 
brow when you think, hopelessly, ‘‘What 


shall I serve?’’ Here are dozens of lovely 


answers! 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





J. L.H.J.9-28 
Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. 


Le Roy, New York 
Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet, 
‘Through the Menu with Jell-O."’ 


In Canada, address The Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Nurses at the Maternity Center advise 
mothers how to give the best of care to 
their babies 


“A truly 


sanitary way to 
cleanse 
a little baby’s 
> »?) 
things 


OTHERS often ask the famous 
Maternity Center of New York 
the safest way to care for baby gar- 
ments, bottles and toys. 

The Center uses Lux. These ex- 
perts say:— 

“Lux is a truly sanitary form of 
soap for use with a little baby’s 
things because, unlike cake soap, she 
same Lux is never used twice. 

“At the Maternity Center, we keep 
Lux in a glass jar, take out a teaspoon 
\ or tablespoon at a time as needed. 
This gives the baby protection 
against the germs and dust a cake 
of soap may collect, no matter how 
carefully guarded.” 


The Center uses Lux for another 
important reason—because of its pur- 
ity. “Many soaps,” they say, “con- 
tain alkalis harmful to a baby’s skin. 
If even a little of such soap remains 
in the baby’s garments after washing, 
his tender skin becomes irritated. 
Analysis has shown that Lux con- 
tains vo harmful alkali.” 


Sparkling, bubbly Lux suds—so 
bland, so richly cleansing—safeguard 
your baby’s precious health. Use 
Lux for a// his things! 






Where purity and 
mildness count most, 
doctors say, “Use Lux” 
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He did not, of course, and he acknowl- 
edged it. ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘‘it is plain 
that she has been saying something which 
has brought you here. I know she can’t 
say anything against me—to my dis- 
credit, I mean—and speak the truth. 
Come, Elizabeth, don’t look at me like 
that. Surely you believe what I say, 
don’t you?” 

“I—I don’t know what to believe. 
Banks, is it true that you and Chris Trent 
have quarreled?”’ 

“‘Quarreled! No, we haven’t quarreled. 
We had a—a disagreement, that’s all. 
He—well, you see, he didn’t like some- 
thing that I did, and he said so.” 

““What was it?” 

“TI can’t tell you that, Elizabeth. I 
promised not to'tell anyone. Some day 
I can tell you all about it, but not now.” 

“Why not now?” ; 

““Because I promised.” 

““Whom did you promise?”’ 

“Well, your grandmother, for one.” 

““You quarreled with grandmother, too, 
didn’t you?” 

“T shouldn’t call it a quarrel. Not on 
my part certainly. Elizabeth, dear, I 
can’t tell you—don’t you see I can’t?”’ 


HE was looking at him searchingly, 

doubtfully. ‘‘I don’t know,” she an- 
swered slowly. ‘‘I am not sure that I do 
see. Grandmother said nothing about any 
secret. She said she begged you to do 
something which was of the greatest im- 
portance to her—yes, and tome. And you 
refused.”’ 

“But she didn’t tell you what that 
something was?” 

“‘She said she couldn’t, then. And I 
did not ask. I was sure you would tell me 
and explain. But that wasn’t all she said. 
She says you had already promised Mr. 
Trent that you would do this thing, what- 
ever it was, and then you broke your 
word. Instead, while he was away and 
without his knowing anything about it 
you went to someone else—someone on 
the other side—and agreed, for money, to 
work for that person’s interests and against 
ours. She says i 

He had taken a step toward her. “‘ Wait! 
Stop there!’’ he ordered. “Elizabeth, do 
you believe I did that? Do you?” 

Her eyes flashed. “If I did,” she asked 
indignantly, ‘‘can you imagine I should 
have come here at all?”’ 

‘“No! No, of course you wouldn’t. I 
know you wouldn’t. Forgive me, please. 
Well, you mustn’t dream of believing it, 
for it isn’t true.” 

‘“‘T never thought it was, that part of it. 
But something must be true. Grand- 
mother did ask you to do something 
which meant a great deal to her and to 
me, and you would not doit. That much 
is true?”’ 

“Yes, I—I’m afraid it is.” 





ai ELL, what was it? And why 
couldn’t you do it? Was it beneath 
your dignity, or something like that?” 

“TI haven’t any dignity in particular. 
It was—well, it seemed to me dishonor- 
able.” 

‘‘Dishonorable! Do I understand that 
my grandmother asked you to do a dis- 
honorable thing? I don’t believe it!” 

“T am sorry.” 

**And you won’t tell me what it was?” 

“T can’t. Elizabeth, if you will only 
trust me for a little while ——’”’ 

“Oh, don’t! Haven’t I trusted you? 
Haven’t we all—grandmother and Mr. 
Trent and I—trusted you? Do you sup- 
pose if I hadn’t trusted you and believed 
in you—yes’’—with a catch in her voice— 
‘and liked you, I should have been so—so 
happy when they made you attorney for 
the Ostable Bank? I thought it might 
mean everything to you and—and to —— 
Oh, well! That is over.” 

“Over! Elizabeth, my dear ——” 

“No! No! Listen to me. There is 
something else. Grandmother hinted— 
Banks, tell me the truth! Did you and 
Mr. Trent quarrel about me?” 


He was speechless fora moment. This 
was so unexpected, so undreamed of, that 
he could only stare. “About you?” he 
gasped finally. 

“Yes, about me. Was I the real cause of 
your trouble with him? Grandmother as 
much as said that you hated Chris and 
tried to spoil his plans because—because 
you were jealous of him; because you 
thought he was too good a friend of 
mine. Oh, yes! She said so, and 
she believes it.”’ 

Banks’ fists clenched. So far he had 
controlled his feelings, had answered her 
calmly and temperately. But this was 
too much. “And you let her say it!” he 
cried angrily. “‘ You!” 

“T could not prevent her saying it. 
You see, Banks, she knows—or guesses— 
a great deal. She saw us that night— 
together, in the hall.” 


se ELL? . . . Well’’—defiantly—‘“‘I 

am glad she did. I intended telling 
her that I loved you and meant to marry 
you some day. I was only waiting until 
you and I could have another talk to- 
gether. I am not ashamed of loving you; 
I’m proud. Oh, Elizabeth, you love me, 
don’t you? You do; I know it.” 

Again he would have taken her in his 
arms, but again she avoided him. 

“You mustn’t say that,’’ she protested 
desperately. ‘“‘No, you mustn’t. I—I 
won’t listen if youdo. I won’t! I shall go 
away!” 

“But you do love me, don’t you?” 

““I—I—oh, I don’t know! I liked you, 
and that night I was—was —— But we 
must not talk about it. I love grand- 
mother; she has given me a home and all 
I have in the world. No one could be 
dearer or more generous than she has been. 
And now there is this other thing. She 
says you have been deceitful and un- 
grateful and disloyal to her and to Chris 
Trent. Yes, and to me, because their in- 
terests are mine, and she told you so. 
And after all, it is to Chris that you owe 
your great opportunity.” 

He could stand it no longer. ‘‘Don’t 
call that fellow by his first name,’ he 
broke in. “I won’t have it.” 

She drew back. “Indeed!” she said 
coldly. ‘‘And why not? I have known 
him much longer than I have you—Mr. 
Bradford.”’ 

“T don’t care; he isn’t the sort you 
ought to know. He is—by George, I’m 
not sure that he isn’t a swindler!” 

““A what? He is grandmother’s closest 
friend and her partner in a great many 
business matters; that I know perfectly 
well. Do you mean that she is a swindler? ”’ 


S A MATTER of fact he was far from 
sure that he did not mean that, or 
something approaching it. But he was 
still sane enough to realize that he must 
not say so. “‘No, of course I don’t. Eliz- 
abeth, if you would only trust me!” 

“Perhaps I should trust you better if 
you would explain just what you do mean. 
Apparently grandmother is right. You 
are jealous—spitefully, meanly jealous of 
Chris. You hate him.” 

“No, I don’t hate him. I do distrust 
him; yes, and I have my reasons. And 
you don’t like him either; you said as 
much to me that night at your house. If 
you like him now, you—well, you have 
changed your mind, that is all I can say.” 

“Ts it all you intend to say—to me?”’ 

“If you mean about this business with 
Trent and your grandmother, it is all I can 
say—now. I amright, or think Iam; and 
some day, when you understand, you will 
think so too. Yes, you will!” 

In the old-fashioned melodramas, just 
at the most critical part of a critical scene, 
the audience knew it might expect what 
was supposed to be, to the persons on the 
stage, the unexpected entrance of the hero 
or the villain. Sometimes things like that 
do happen in real life. This was one of the 
times, for at that moment Christopher 
Trent threw open the door and walked 
into the office. 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Powder 


“Cleans Teeth 
Best”... 


Just ask your dentist 


When you go to your dentist to 
have ig teeth cleaned... what 


does he use?—POWDER! 


_ If, like your dentist, you are interested 

in really clean teeth—and _safety—use 

— your dentist uses .. . for he knows 
est. 


There is nothing known that will clean 
and polish teeth so quickly, and leave 
them so gleaming white, as POWDER. 

Powder—is the one thing that all 
forms of dentifrice must depend upon for 
cleaning. 

As powder is the essential cleansing 
part of any dentifrice, a dentifrice that is 
.. . ALL POWDER ... just naturally 
cleans best. 


For over SIXTY YEARS, since 1866, 
dentists everywhere have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder, because—teeth 

. . simply cannot . . . remain dull and 
film coated when it is used. It cleans off 
all stains and tartar, and polishes the teeth 
in a harmless and practical way that gives 
them perfect whiteness. 


It cannot possibly scratch, or injure, 
the softest enamel .. . as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. Dr. Lyon's Is 
the only dentifrice old enough to prove it 
can preserve teeth for life. 


Once you use tooth powder, you will 
never be satisfied to use anything else. 
Tooth powder leaves your teeth feeling so 
much cleaner, your mouth so refreshed, 
and your breath so sweet and pure. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is not only 
more efficient, but it . . . costs less to use. 


A 35c package lasts over three months. 






In use 
over 60 years 


Established 1866 
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/100% of her pupils gained in weight! 





‘*Horlick’s’’ hour in the Fourth Grade, Ferry Street School, Niles, Michigan 


“Results were amazing,” 
says District Supervisor of Schools 
where this health test took place 


SCHOOLROOM of 34 children 
and 28 of them underweight! 
Listlessness, unresponsiveness, failure 
© to pass .. . these were the discourag- 
™ ing facts which faced the teacher of 
this underweight group. 





And yet, within twelve short 
weeks, she had transformed her room 
... brought about such a joyful 
change in her students that even 
special teachers noticed it! 


lIcw did she do it? 


Gains in weight in 100% of her 
pupils . . . superior resistance during 
| epidemics ... increased mental alert- 


Ness... greater vitality—these amaz- 
ing results were accomplished in a 
simpic, natural way. 


Each child was given a portion of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk (chocolate fla- 











vor) every school day for twelve weeks. 


During this time, they showed a 
gain of 129 pounds . . . an average 
gain of 3 4/5 pounds per child—more 
than twice the normal rate! 

Teacher, school nurse and school su- 
pervisor agreed that this remarkable 
change was due to one cause—the 
supplementary diet of ‘‘Horlick’s.”’ 


Why it builds up quickly 


Just as Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
good for children who are under- 
weight, it is good for those of nor- 
mal weight. It fortifies them against 
the energy demands of work and 
play, builds against illness. 

By the exclusive Horlick method of 
manufacture, all the precious elements 
of fresh, full-cream cow's milk are com- 
bined with malted barley and wheat. 


In ‘‘Horlick’s’’ the essential min- 
erals of the whole grain are retained. 
Also the vitamins which promote 
growth. Rich in high-energy, easily 
digested malt sugars (dextrin and 
maltose), it is quickly turned into 
rich blood and firm, strong tissue. 





Horlick's, the original Malted Milk, 
ts sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 









ask for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 

\\ Malted Milk 
—, 4 
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Something to smile about!— Raymond 
shows a gain of 434 lbs. in 12 weeks. 
Alice, waiting her turn at the scales, 
gained 6 lbs. in the 12 weeks—4 times 


the normal rate! 

















HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


































Its use by physicians for more than 
a third of a century is an endorse- 
ment of its superior quality, purity, 
reliability. 


If you have children who are under- 
weight, try giving “‘Horlick’s’’ regu- 
larly—at meals, as after-school lunch. 


If your children are of normal 
weight, give them the health reserve 
that ‘‘Horlick’s’’ builds. 


Your children will love its deli- 
cious, malty flavor. Buy a package 
today. Avoid substitutes. Insist upon 
‘“Horlick’s’’—the original. Prepared 
in a minute at home. Sold every- 
where in hermetically sealed glass : 
jars, natural or chocolate flavor. ; 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. : 
An ideal food beverage for invalids, convales- i 
cents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


Note: Teachers and mothers interested in the above 
experiment may write to Dept. A-12, Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Corporation, Racine, Wisconsin, for 


details. 
FREE SAMPLE 


Horuicx’s Mattrep Mixx Corp. 
Dept. A-12, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for one 
sample of either Horlick’s 
Malted Milk (natural) or Hor- 
lick’s Chocolate Malted Milk. 
The Speedy Mixer for quickly 
mixing a delicious Malted 
Milk in a glass will also be 
mailed to you if you enclose 
4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 





Check sample wanted (1) Natural 0) Chocolate 


(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 
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SOVE ss 5 spoonable pas ready to blend has 


Even the best biscuits don’t object to causing a little less 
trouble in the making. And they’re also rather grateful to 
Snowdrift because Snowdrift helps them to be even better 
biscuits. 

Snowdrift is such a delightful first aid to you in any 
sort of baking. Hardly any bother at all to measure it. And 
just a few stirs mixes it into your sugar or flour quite as it 
should be mixed. 

Indeed, we don’t know of any shortening that is easier 
to work with unless it’s Wesson Oil which you just pour to 
measure and pour to mix. 

You see, Snowdrift comes to you already creamed. It’s 
whipped up, light and fluffy—soft, spoonable, ready-to-blend 
— before we ever put it into the airtight can. And it stays 
creamy even if you keep it in the refrigerator. 

And that’s not all. For the moment you lift off the 


SOUTHERN TEA BISCUITS 
3 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift 


. 2 Cupfuls Flour ° 4 Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder . Y, Teaspoonful Salt 
1 Tablespoonful Sugar . 34, Cupful Milk or Water 


Measure dry ingredients and sift together into mixing bowl. Measure Snowdrift and cut 
into flour with two knives and work in with fork until well distributed. Add liquid, mix- 
ing with a knife or spoon until a soft dough is made that can be handled on a board lightly 
floured. Handle and work as little as possible. Roll the dough half an inch thick and cut 
with small cutter. Place on greased pan or baking sheet and bake in hot oven (400° F.). 





September, 1999 








cover you see why Snowdrift makes your biscuits and 





muffins and cakes and pie crust taste so much better, 

It looks so fresh and so snowy white and 
whipped creamy —so delicate and inviting. You want 
to dip in the tip of your spoon and taste it. 3 

It’s good—just the sort of pure, wholesome shorten. 
ing that you like to think is going into the food you) 
eat.* . . And to fried things it gives a new, surprising : 
delicacy and goodness. 

Why don’t you try Snowdrift— next time you 


make biscuits? And see what wonderful biscuits they 7 


ic 
eid 
ae 


really are? 









Send for the new Snowdrift recipe book. We shall also 

count it a favor if you will send us the name and 
address of your grocer. Address . . . The Wesson Oil— 
Snowdrift People - 208 Baronne Street » New Orleans,| 




















*Always add a pinch of salt when using Snowdrift—for Snow- 


drift, like butter fresh from the churn, comes to you unsalted. 
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The tableau before him was sufficiently 
expressive. Banks Bradford, pale and 
agitated, was standing in the middle of the 
floor. Elizabeth Cartwright, her cheeks 
flushed, was standing facing him. Mr. 
Trent glowered at the pair, and his own 
face turned red. 

‘‘Humph!”’ he grunted. “Hello, Eliza- 
beth! So you’re here, are you?”’ 

She was by far the calmest of the three. 
“Yes, Chris,”’ she answered, “Iam; but I 
am going now.” 

“Don’t let me hurry you,” he said 
sarcastically. “If I have broken in on 
any littlek—er—confidences between you 
and this fellow, why i. 

“You haven’t; Mr. Bradford and I 
have said all we had to say to each other. 
Good morning.” 

She turned and went out. Banks in- 
voluntarily started to follow, but Trent 
was in his way and made no move to get 
out of it. 

‘*Pardon me, Mr. Trent,”’ said Banks. 





RENT remained where he was. ‘‘Say,”’ 

he demanded angrily, ‘““what has been 
going on between you two? What has she 
been doing here with you?”’ 

In Banks’ present frame of mind this 
was precisely the tone he was happy to 
hear. He could answer it becomingly and 
without the least effort. 

“Doing?”’ he repeated with irritating 
suavity. ‘‘Oh, nothing in particular. She 
just dropped in, that’s all. Won’t you sit 
down, Mr. Trent?” 

‘*No, I won’t. Why did she come to see 
you? Why were you two in here with the 
door shut?” 

‘“‘T usually shut the door when I have a 
visitor. Shall I shut it now?” 

Trent shut it himself—slammed it, in 
fact. Then he turned back. ‘See here, 
young fellow,”’ he snarled, ‘‘what is this I 
hear about you? You were up at her—at 
Mrs. Truman’s house last night, weren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So I’ve been told. Well’’—this with a 
sneer—‘“‘you weren’t invited to come 
again, were you?”’ Banks did not answer. 
Trent went on without waiting. ‘“‘ You 
weren’t, I know that. And you won’t be. 
Now, then, what have you decided to do 
about the thing you got from that crank 
in Colesburg? Are you going to give it 
to me?” 

“No, Mr. Trent.” 

“Are you going to show it to Hez 
Bartlett?” 

“No, Mr. Trent.” 


“ARE you going to play straight with 
the people who pay you and show him 

the report I have got ready for you—the 
honest report? Have you decided to do 
that, after all?” . 

“No, Mr. Trent; not unless I tell him 
who gave it to me.” 

“Well, what are you going to do? 
Come!”’ 

‘Nothing, I suppose. What can I do?” 

“You know 
the merger 


to keep you on as its hired boy? Going to 
let you take its money with one hand and 
knife it in the back with the other? Be- 
cause if you do you’re mightily mistaken.” 

Banks reached over and took an en- 
velope from his desk. ‘I don’t,’’ he said. 
“‘T had this ready for you when you came, 
Mr. Trent. It is my resignation as at- 
torney for your bank.”’ 


RENT did not open the envelope. It 

was evident that he had not expected 
the resignation and was taken aback by it. 
“By the Lord Harry,’ he muttered, 
“‘you’re independent, aren’t you! Must 
be a whole lot richer than I ever heard you 
were. Bradford, look here; be sensible— 
come!”’ 

“No, Mr. Trent. I have thought this 
thing out. I’m much obliged for your con- 
fidence in me, when you made me your 
lawyer, but I am through now. I prom- 
ised Mrs. Truman I would not show Mr. 
Bartlett the report I got from Davidson 
or tell him I got it. I shall keep my 
promise, but ———’’ 

‘‘But what? There’d better not be any 
buts, for your sake.”’ 

“T tell you honestly I don’t like this 
business, Mr. Trent. It doesn’t look 
straight to me. At any rate, my Uncle 
Abijah has been too good a friend of mine 
to let me see him or his bank get into 
trouble without knowing everything that 
I know. So long as Mr. Bartlett sits back 
and holds out his shares the merger is off. 
In case he changes his mind I shall show 
Mr. Davidson’s report to Uncle Abijah 
and let him do as he pleases about it. 
That’s final. I mean it.” 

Trent choked. He broke into an in- 
articulate torrent of abuse. Banks waited 
until he calmed a little. 

“I’m sorry you feel that way about me, 
Mr. Trent,” he said. “But I can’t see 
anything else for me to do.” 

“T tell you one thing you can do, you 
sneak! You can keep away from Elizabeth 
Cartwright. She is on to you now, just as 
her grandmother and I are, and she’s got 
about as much use for you as we have. 
You poor fool, she was playing with you, 
that’s what she was doing. And laughing 
at you behind your back. She - 

Banks broke in. ‘‘That’s enough,”’ he 
said ominously. ‘‘There! The door is 
open. Will you go out yourself, or would 
you like help?” 

Christopher Trent went unassisted. 


XITI 


ARGARET BRADFORD, across the 
supper table, watched her son in- 
tently. Then she rose and, passing around 
the table, laid a hand on his shoulder. 
‘“*Banks!”’ she said softly, and for the third 
time. 

He looked up with a start. Apparently 
he had not noticed that she had left her 
place and was surprised to find her there. 
“Eh?” he exclaimed. ‘Yes, mother?” 

“Banks, dear, what is it? You have 
said scarcely a word since you came home: 
And you look—well, you look as if some- 
thing dreadful had happened. What is it? 

Please tell 
me.” 








won’t go 
through un- 
less you sat- 
isfy Bartlett 
somehow, 
don’t you?” 
“T don’t see 
how it can.” 
“You've 
made up your | 
mind to | 
double-cross | 
me, then? 
Been paid 
more than I | j 
Pay you; eh?” | 





He leaned 
| back in his 

chair. ‘“‘Now 
| don’t worry, 
| mother,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Some- 
thing has hap- 
pened, yes. It 
isn’t alto- 
gether unex- 
pected; Ihave 
seen it com- 
ing—part of 
it, at least. I 
guess we shall 
live through it 
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DON’T THEY ADVERTISE WHAT THEY 
GOT THIS WEEK?” 


face; what she 


(Continued on 
Page 68) 
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In 1905 


39% yards 


No wonder the amazing comfort 
of Modess ts 


N the eminently respectable year of 
1905, the well-dressed woman 
wore, by actual measurement, thirty- 
nine and seven-eighths yards of mate- 
rial. Today, she wears three and 
one-eighth yards. 


Modess might have been a luxury 
in those days, for discomfort in dress 
was then the accepted lot of women. 
But with the filmy clothes of today, 
Modess is a necessity. Old-fashioned 
substitutes for the modern sanitary 
napkin simply won't do. 


You will marvel at the almost un- 
believable comfort of Modess. The 
specially woven gauze is softened by 


a process known only to Johnson & 


Johnson. If you examine the absorb- 
ent filler or center, you will understand 
why Modess is so yielding—why 
there is positively no irritation or 
clumsiness. This remarkable filler is 





3¥ yards 


appreciated 


an entirely new substance invented 
and made by Johnson & Johnson. It 
is as gentle and fluffy as the softest 
cotton, yet amazingly absorbent and 
instantly disposable. 


Other exclusive refinements make a 
surprising difference. The gauze is 
cushioned with a film of cotton and 
the sides are smoothly shaped. Best 
of all, a way has been found to make 
the soft back moisture-resisting, as- 
suring protection to daintiest gown. 


If you will buy one box of Modess, 
its superiority will be so convincing— 
its soft comfort so gratifying—that 
you will never willingly return to a 
less modern way. Its price is no more 
than you usually pay. 
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low to end washday before 1O - 


by soaking the dirt out / 


Washday used to be four and five hours of 
drudgery for millions of women who now 
find it simple, easy and quick. Washing that 
used to take until noon is now flapping gaily 
in the sun by ten o'clock! 


Mrs. L——, for example, lives in Lowell, 
Mass. She had always done her washing the 
old-fashioned long way, until—but let her 
own words tell the story: 





“Every Monday morning,’’ she wrote us , 
recently, ‘“‘my neighbor’s clothes were out 








a. 


Time - saver 


Chipso soaks 
clothes clean 


Yes, the safe Chipso 
suds loosen the dirt so 
thoroughly that you 
can actually squeeze it 
out—in a few minutes! 
Only spots and soiled 
edges may need hand- 
rubbing! 

















while I was wilting over the tubs. You know, 
it made me a little cross! Then one day this 
neighbor said to me, ‘Why do you kill your- 
self boiling and rubbing? Why don’t you let 
Chipso soak out the dirt the way I do?’ ”’ 


Chipso does the hard work! 


So Mrs. L—— changed from the rubbing-boil- 
ing method to the Chipso-soaking method, 
and now her clothes are always on the line by 
10 o'clock. Chipso does the hard work of 

















One washing is just going up—the other is 
ready to come down! What makes the differ- 
ence? Mrs. L—’s neighbor has discovered 
that she can let Chipso do all the hard work, 
by soaking the dirt loose with its gentle suds. 
So she does not rub and boil and drudge any 
more. And her washing is on the line be- 
fore 10 o'clock. ; 


washday—in the easiest way! For with 
Chipso you get spotless clothes by doing only 
two simple things: 


1. You loosen the dirt—by soaking it free. 


2. You remove the dirt—by squeezing it out. 


Chipso, you see, is a modern soap. You no 
longer need to chip or melt bar soap in order 
to get your suds. Instead, you pour hot water 
on the thin Chipso flakes for instant suds. 
Then, when you have made the suds luke- 
warm, you plunge the clothes in to soak for 
20 minutes or half an hour. (If you prefer to 
let them soak over-night, they will be safe in 
Chipso suds.) That is all you do toward 
loosening the dirt. 


To remove it, the easiest and quickest way 
is to squeeze it out. It foams out with the suds! 


Light hand-rubbing for spots and soiled 
edges. Then rinse and wring—and that’s all! 


Save with your 
washing machine, too! 


By soaking the clothes first in Chipso suds in 
your machine, you can save operating costs. 
Soaking in Chipso suds is enough to loosen 
the dirt. Then, when you turn on the motor, 
see how the dirt tumbles out—in half the 
time, using half the power! 


How dishwashing with Chipso saves hands: 
Aren't smooth hands and a spare half hour 
each day worth winning? You will discover 
them in this quicker Chipso method, which 
practically keeps your hands out of the dishpan! 


First, hot water on Chipso flakes—for in- 
stant suds! Wash your glass and silver as 
usual. While you are rinsing and wiping 
them put the china into the suds to soak. 
Then the china will need little more than 4 
rinsing. While you are “‘finishing up’ the 
china, you can let the same Chipso suds soak 
the grease off your cooking utensils, too 


These hints on how to steal a march 011 the 
usual dishwashing drudgery are thrifty! A 
large box of Chipso does a whole month of 
quicker dishwashings! 

‘ PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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make room! 
make room! 





WO-YEAR-OLD Betsy 
nibbles her breakfast. Ten 
little upper teeth and ten 
; little lower teeth meet 
with a sharp little click. 
Two-year-old Betsy has “ perfect occlu- 
sion”, as the dentists say. Perfect bite. 
Chew, Betsy, chew! Make room 
for those ever-somuch-bigger second 
teeth that will be coming along in a 
few years time. You want “perfect 
occlusion” of those teeth, too. But 
you won't get it if your little jaws 
don't develop properly. Give them 
exercise, Betsy! Chew! 


Look around you, Betsy, at all the 
big boys and girls who are wearin 
“bands” on their second teeth. They'll 
have to go to the dentist every week 
or so for years—getting those crowded, 
crooked teeth straightened. They don’t 
enjoy it very much, and it’s costing 
their parents a lot of money. Take no 
such chances, Betsy. Eat plenty of 
crisp foods. Chew! 


Mothers: One of the best known den- 
tal authorities of today writes: “Short 
jaws, allowing insufficient room for 
the permanent teeth, are one of the 
principal causes of irregularities. They 
can be corrected by giving the child, 
as soon as possible, food which needs 
to be thoroughly masticated. One of 
the most important means of prevent- 
ing malocclusion is stimulation of 











bone growth and tooth development 
through mastication of hard foods.” 


Ask your dentist for a list of foods 
beneficial to children’s teeth. Almost 
certainly, Grape-Nuts will rank high 
on that list. These golden kernels— 
nut-like in flavor—are deliciously, 
irresistibly crisp. They tempt children 
to chew thoroughly—giving to teeth 
and gums the vigorous exercise so 
often lacking in this day of soft, over- 
refined foods. 


Your dentist will tell you, too, that 
the splendid nourishment Grape-Nuts 
contains helps to build sound teeth, 
and makes important contributions to 
the health of the whole body. Grape- 
Nuts supplies phosphorus for teeth 
and bones; proteins for muscle and 
body-building; iron for the blood; dex- 
trins, maltose and other carbohydrates 
for heat and energy; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten 
with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
admirably balanced ration. 


Will you try this famous food to- 
morrow morning? It is ready-to-serve 
—prepared by a special baking process 
that makes it one of the easiest foods 
in the world to digest . . . Your grocer 
sells it, of course. Perhaps you will 
wish to accept the following offer. 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts and a 
booklet on children’s teeth—free! 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Grape-Nuts is one of 
the Post Health Products, 
which include also Instant 





G 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


.—L. H. J.—9-28 


NOW! 





Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, Post's Bran 
Flakes, and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. 








Name 


Postum Company, Incorporated, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, to- 
gether with the booklet, “Long Life to Your Children’s Teeth.” 





Street... 

















In Canada, address Canap1aAn Postum Company, Ltd. 


812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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saw there was not reassuring. ‘I guess we 
shall,” she said brightly. ‘‘Now tell me 
about it—come! Is it so very bad?” 

“‘ About as bad as it can be. Mother, I 
am through with the Ostable Bank. Or 
they are through with me. If I could tell 
you and Uncle Abijah the whole business— 
all of it—you would think I did right, 
both of you; I know it. But I can’t tell. I 
gave my word of honor that I wouldn’t.” 
He went on angrily, ‘‘That is what makes 
me sick! If I had had sense enough to 
realize what that promise meant I never 
would have given it. I might have prom- 
ised not to tell certain people, but not 
everyone. I had been accused of dis- 
loyalty and meanness and cowardice and 
heaven knows what, and I wanted to do 
the fair thing. So like the complete fool I 
was I promised. And now look at me!” 

“There, there. You mustn’t speak like 
that. Who accused you of such things— 
Mrs. Truman?” 

“She and Trent. 
did you know?” 


I —— Why, how 


*““T DIDN’T; I guessed. Banks, dear, I 

have been afraid—very much afraid — 
ever since she and Mr. Trent made you 
their bank’s attorney. I was almost sure 
there was something more than dis- 
interested kindness behind it all. Banks, 
you didn’t like my saying that I didn’t 
trust Mrs. Truman. Well, do you trust 
her—now?” 

He did not answer. 

“‘Can’t you tell me—anything?” 

“No. Nothing that matters.” 

She was silent fora moment. Then she 
asked quietly, “‘Elizabeth Cartwright— 
does she know about this?” 

““Yes,”’ said Banks gloomily. 

‘All of it? The part you can’t tell me?” 

“No. Ifshe did, perhaps But she 
doesn’t, and she never will.” 

“Banks, I am afraid you will have to 
break that promise. It was a foolish one 
to make, and it ought to be broken.” 

“Maybe; but I’ll keep it, just the same. 
I have been accused of being a quitter, 
along with the other things, and I'll show 
them whether I am or not.” 

“Did Mrs. Truman call you that too?”’ 

“Yes, she did. She said—mother, what 
did she mean?—she said she might have 
known I was a cowardly quitter. She had 
had experience with someone else of my 
breed, that’s what she said. I would ac- 
cept favors and agree to all sorts of things; 
and then when it came to the point where 
there was some risk to myself I was like 
this other one—I backed down and quit. 
I don’t know what she meant; do you?” 





ARGARET BRADFORD did not 

answer. He glanced up. She was 
standing beside him, gazing across the 
room—toward the door of the sitting 
room, apparently. And in her eyes was 
that same strange look which he had never 
seen there except when their conversa- 
tion, as now, dealt with Mrs. Truman. 

“Do you know, mother?”’ he insisted. 

She drew a long breath. “Did she say 
anything more?”’ she asked. 

“She said something else I didn’t under- 
stand. She said that, provided she did get 
into trouble because of my cowardice and 
all the rest, her name should not be the 
only one smirched; one Denboro saint in 
particular should come off his pedestal. 
Mother, are you sure you don’t know 
what she meant?” 

“Hush, hush!’’ She clutched his shoul- 
der tightly. ‘“‘You mustn’t wonder. You 
mustn’t think about it or mention it 
again, even tome. You mustn’t, Banks!” 

“Why not? Mother, what ——” 

“You won't, will you?” 

“Oh,” sighed Banks with a shrug, “all 
right; what difference does it make? 
Mother, I have told you already more 
than I meant to. And you mustn’t tell 
anyone else as much as this.” 

“Would you like to leave Denboro? 
Go away—up to Boston or somewhere— 
and start all over again? Because if you 
want to do that I will go with you.” 


She came over and, stooping, kissed his 
cheek. ‘‘I don’t count in this,’’ she said 
firmly. ‘I don’t count at all. If, after you 
have thought it over carefully, you decide 
to go and would like to have me with you, 
go we will. Now we won’t talk any more. 
I have my dishes to do; and why don’t 
you go to your room and be alone for a 
while?” 

He did not come down again until 
morning. At breakfast neither he nor she 
mentioned the all-important subjects. It 
was not until he was leaving for the office 
that he mentioned one of them. 

“Well, mother,” he said quietly, “I 
am going to stick. I am not going to run 
away. I'll stay right here in Denboro. 
As I see it, if I did go I should be just what 
she called me—a quitter. I’ll prove that 
that is a lie, at any rate. And you area 
brick not to ask me any more questions.”’ 


E WROTE Hezekiah Bartlett a short 

letter and mailed it at once. Init he 
did not mention the matter of the report 
which the old man had commissioned him 
to prove. ‘I have resigned my position as 
attorney for the Ostable bank,”’ he wrote, 
‘‘and am no longer acting as its represen- 
tative in the matter of the merger or any 
other.” 

He hoped that might be sufficient. Per- 
haps, considering Bartlett’s indifferent at- 
titude toward the proposed consolidation, 
he might not trouble to ask about the re- 
port. It was but a remote chance, how- 
ever—too good to be true, Banks feared. 

And his fears were well founded. The 
following afternoon Hezekiah stumped 
into the office. He was out of breath and 
out of temper as well. He threw his an- 
cient fur cap on the floor, dropped his cane 
with a clatter beside it and sat down. 

“‘Consarn it all,’’ he panted, ‘“‘when a 
man gets so old and rickety that he can’t 
hitch a horse to a post and walk up a 
flight of steps without puffin’ like a por- 
poise it’s pretty nigh time he was carted to 
the graveyard. Whew! . What’s all 
this, Bradford? Eh? What’s this about 
your heavin’ up your job for ChrisTrent’s 
bank? Is it so—what you wrote?”’ 

“NGS Sir” 

“Huh! I want to know! You said you 
resigned—did you, or was you handed 
your papers?”’ 

“T resigned. I decided that it was the 
best thing for me to do.” 

“Huh! Pretty good job for a young 
fellow to chuck up, wan’t it? All hands 
seemed to think ’twas. Kind of independ- 
ent, ain’t you?” 

“Perhaps I am, Mr. Bartlett.”’ 

“That all you goin’ to tell me about it?”’ 

“Why, yes, sir. The matter was be- 
tween Mr. Trent and myself. If he cares 
to tell more I have no objection.”’ 

“Huh! All right, son. Have your good 
time in your own way. Well, how 
about what you was goin’ to find out for 
me about them notes? I’ve been waitin’ 
to hear from you about them for quite a 
spell. Found it out, have you?” 


HIS was the question Banks had been 

expecting, and he had an answer ready. 
“T have decided not to go on with that, 
Mr. Bartlett,” he said. ‘I am through 
with the Ostable bank and its affairs.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know. But that wasn’t the 
Ostable bank’s affair; ’twas mine. I asked 
you to look up them notes; they didn’t.” 

“Yes, sir, but in a way it is their affair. 
They are holding the notes. And so I don't 
think I should meddle at all. And,” he 
ended firmly, “I shan’t.”’ 

He expected his client to be angry; ap- 
parently he was not. He was rubbing his 
chin, and to Banks’ surprise there was 4 
grim twinkle in his eye. ‘Well, well! So 
that’s the way you feel, eh? Independent 
ain’t no name for you, boy! Goin’ to re- 
sign as my lawyer, too, be you?” 

“If you wish me to, sir. At any rate 
I can do nothing more about getting that 
information you asked for.”’ 

“Humph! Sho! There’s other lawyers 
around, you know. Maybe they’d get it 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Wives Know 


... more about this 
than most men realize 
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HY do wives seldom discuss this important question 
with their husbands? 
Why, on the contrary, is it always a topic of lengthy discus- 
sion when women get together? 





Observant husbands soon discover that food buying is a 
business problem about which wives are vastly more familiar 
than are they. 



















As the ho? teak ee Invariably, when wives discuss food buying, one asks the i 
: sure to find the popular, other: ““Where do you shop?” 
nationally advertised More than two million women today answer that question 
: brands of groceries. by saying: “At the A & P stores.” 


Because at the A & P they are sure of getting the popular, 
nationally advertised foods. 





Because at the A & P they are certain to get good quality. 
Because at the A & P their food dollars go farthest. 
And even in the matter of service, cleanliness, courtesy . . 
those details of storekeeping that mean so much to women .. ' 
A & P stores constantly maintain a standard far beyond the 
most exacting requirements of the modern woman. 
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THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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Thick, tender steaks .. . fried oysters ... fish cakes 
and cold meats and broiled chops. Pour Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup on any of these good things. 
Their fine flavors become even better with the help 
of this rich, thick ketchup. Such a pleasant tomato-y 
taste with hot little spice thrills in every drop. 
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The spicing 
iS 
the secret 


It’s the flavor that makes Heinz Tomato Ketchup so tempting. 

Indeed, in order to catch the true flavor of tomatoes and bottle it up into 
ketchup, we found we had to begin at the beginning. 

Develop our own seed. Raise our own tomato plants. Pick the tomatoes 
when they are just at their reddest and plumpest and juiciest. And bottle them 
while they are still garden-fresh in Heinz kitchens located near the gardens. 

Then, of course, adding just the right spices—the dash of Heinz mellowed 
vinegar—the salt—the pure granulated sugar for sweetening . . .Only by sending 
our buyers to special markets in the Far East could we get the choice quality of 
spices we use. 

Care, always, in every detail that concerns flavor—even to using glass-lined 
tubes to conduct the ketchup from the kettle to the bottle. . . For care is the real 
reason why the Heinz name has come so indisputably to mean Flavor. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO 


KETCHUP 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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if I ordered ’em to. Don’t you think likely 
they would? Oscar Brooks, now—maybe 
he’d jump at the chance.” 

Banks said nothing. Hezekiah rose to 
his feet, grinning broadly. 

“All right, son,’ he said cheerfully. 
“T shan’t order him to—him nor nobody 
else. I’m a hundred and fifty or so next 
birthday, but I don’t need extry spectacles 
to see into a barn when the door’s open. 
Maybe I was a pretty good guesser when 
I told you to look up them firms out West; 
maybe I’m a good guesser now. Well, I’m 
standin’ pat on my guess. So fur as my 
bank’s takin’ on Chris Trent’s is concerned 
I’m right where I was in the beginnin’. 
They can keep on whistlin’ on their fin- 
gers.” 

He picked up his cap and cane. 


“T JUDGE you’d just as soon I didn’t 
say nothin’ about my askin’ you to get 

that report for me?’ he observed. “All 

right; if you don’t say it I shan’t.” 

“Mr. Bartlett, I—I’m awfully sorry. 
You’ve been very kind to me, and ——”’ 

“‘Sh-h-h, sh-h-h. Look here, are you 
goin’ to keep all this to yourself? Not tell 
a soul any of it and let ’em 
think what they darn 
please? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; I don’t see 
that I can do anything else 
and play fair. Of course, 
Mr. Bartlett, I hate to 
have you think that ——”’ 

“Hush up! I don’t 
think nothin’. Yes, I do 
too. I think I didn’t make 
no mistake when I picked 
you out to do my lawin’. 
I’ll stick by you. As for 
the rest of ’em—well, let 
me tell you this, young 
fellow: The main fault I’ve 
had to find with you so far 
is that it looked as if you was liable to be 
too almighty popular. I’m the most un- 
popular critter there is in this county, and 
it’s lots of fun. Now I’m goin’ to have 
comp’ny, and we'll have the fun to- 
gether. So long! See you in a 
couple of days or so.” 

So that was over and done with. If 
only Uncle Abijah would take him on trust, 
would not press for explanations, but con- 
tinue to believe in him! Breaking the news 
to Uncle Bije was sure to be hardest of all. 

And when Captain Bradford visited 
that office the expression upon his face was 
proof sufficient that he had learned some- 
thing and meant to learn more. 

‘“‘What’s this between you and Chris 
Trent?’ he demanded. ‘I just met Chris 
on the street, and he wouldn’t hardly 
speak to me. When I asked him how he 
and his new lawyer were makin’ out he all 
but hit me; I swear for a second I thought 
he was goin’ to! ‘If you mean that nephew 
of yours,’ he said, ‘he’s no lawyer of mine, 
nor my bank’s either. We kicked him out 
a week ago.’ Then he turned on his heel 
and left me. Well, now what’s it mean? 
Come! I want to know.” 


ANKS told him—that is, he told what 
he had told his mother and Hezekiah 
Bartlett. Not quite so much as he had 
told the former, for he did not mention 
Mrs. Truman or her granddaughter. 

“Mr. Trent is wrong, though,”’ he de- 
clared in conclusion. “‘ when he says he and 
the Ostable bank kicked me out. I re- 
signed before they had the chance to do 
that.” 

For a long half hour the captain stormed 
and argued. He demanded information, 
particulars. Banks was calm but obdu- 
rate. “I can’t tell you, Uncle Abijah,”’ he 
said over and over again. 

At last Abijah gave it up. “‘You’re a 
pig-headed, ungrateful cub after all,’’ he 
snarled. ‘‘I thought there was enough 
Bradford in you to make you a man, but I 
was wrong. You’re all t’other side of the 
house, I guess. Of course, you realize your 
actin’ this way is liable to hang up that 
bank merger for I don’t know how long. 





We all bet on you to fetch Hez Bartlett 
aboard, and now—now who’s goin’ to 
do it?’”’ 

Banks shook his head. “I shouldn’t 
count on that bank consolidation too 
much, Uncle Abijah,”’ he said quietly. ‘I 
am pretty sure it will never go through.” 

“Hey? What’s that? Won’t go through! 
Banks, what is it you’re keepin’ hid from 
me? Why won’t it go through?”’ 

“T have said all Ican. I don’t believe it 
will, that’s all.” 

“Has Hez Bartlett been tamperin’ with 
you? Has he?” 


“ATO, HE hasn’t,” Banks retorted 

sharply; ‘‘no one has tampered with 
me. If I could have been tampered with, 
perhaps —— Well, no matter.” 

“What does that mean? Banks, Banks, 
can’t you see what your fightin’ with 
Trent is goin’ to do to your chances in 
town here? Folks’ll take his word for it 
that you were no good and couldn’t hold 
the job. And if you won’t deny it—why, 
then what?”’ 

“Then they will have to keep on be- 
lieving it, I suppose. That part doesn’t 
worry me so much. I am sorry on your 
account, though; very sorry.” 

‘“‘Humph!”’ Captain 
Abijah looked at him in- 
tently for a long interval. 
“‘Humph!”’ he said again. 
“‘There’ssomethin’ mighty 
funny behind this, that’s 
sure. Well, you can’t 
blame me for what’s said 
or what happens to you. 
And I shan’t take the 
blame. Good-by. If you 
change your mind and de- 
cide to tell me more later 
on—well, you know where 
I live.” 

It was his last visit to 
that office for many a day. 
He continued to call at the 
cottage, although not so frequently, and 
on those occasions he had little to say to 
his nephew. 

Cousin Hettie’s “I told you so’s”’ were, 
in the privacy of the Bradford family, as 
loud as the rest, for there she would give 
vent to the chagrin which the blow had 
brought to her aristocratic bosom. 

“I never was so ashamed in my life,” 
she wailed. ‘Oh, why did Silie ever get us 
all into such a shameful mess! What did 
he do to make them get rid of him?”’ 

“Humph!” said Captain Abijah. ‘‘Ac- 
cordin’ to him it was he that got rid of 
them. Somebody’s lyin’, and neither you 
nor I know which ’tis, Hettie.”’ 

“Well, there’s plenty that claim to 
know.” 


“NZES, but claimin’ is easy. Chris Trent 
knows and he tells what suits him; 
Banks knows, and he won’t tell anything.” 

“That’s just it. Why won’t he?” 

“He says he can’t because he promised 
not to.” 

“Oh, yes! And you believe him.”’ 

Captain Abijah’s square chin became 
squarer than ever. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he vowed em- 
phatically, “I do. A fellow who won’t 
break a promise, when breakin’ it might 
mean all the difference in the world to him, 
ain’t a liar, no matter what else he is. 
That’s plain sense.” 

Margaret spoke for the first time. 
“Thank you, Abijah,” she said. 

“You needn’t thank me. He is an un- 
grateful, obstinate, selfish young jackass, 
and sometimes I don’t know but that’s 
worse than lyin’.” 

The days in the office now were even 
more discouraging than they had been at 
the time when that office was first opened. 
Then, at least, Uncle Abijah was a daily 
visitor. Now he did not come at all. Banks 
had been very busy during his short term 
of employment by the Trent interests; 
now, by contrast, idleness was emphasized 
and much harder to bear. 

He had a little work—Hezekiah Bart- 
lett, true to his promise, brought in a few 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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“T Was Afraid 50. 
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I'd Never Raise My Boy sec. 


: ... Now He’s a Picture of Health” 
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CMy little four-year-old boy was just skin and bones. 
I was afraid I would never raise him—until Ovaltine 
was recommended to me. You should see him now. 

& He is the picture of health. He sleeps well and eats 

n well. It surely pleases me to watch him. I never for- 

ig get his Ovaltine, and I know if more Mothers would 

. give it to their children they would never have such 

cross, nervous, restless children.” 


Prro. J. 


{Name on Request] 





Mothers—Please Accept 
3-Day Test of This Utterly Different Food- 
Drink From Switzerland... A Food- 
Drink Different From All Others 


Add a Pound a Week to 
Your Child’s Weight 




















é OW a way has been brought to America from How It Acts meet the body’s needs. And digest even when digestion is 
% Switzerland, world-leader in child welfare, that is : mepetes Digest when or no other food will. That is 
working wonders in increasing children’s weight—and iene of those elements build bone and muscle. And Why results are a0 astonishing. 
in combating nervousness. Ss CROnNe Hee strength. Others build firm flesh. And Digests Starches 

ee . ; thus constantly increase weight. Others develop nerve P ; ; , } 
Not a medicine, but the most delicious food-drink poise; for, as weight increases, nervousness quickly Then, too, Ovaltine has high diastasic power, And diastasic 
known. Please accept a 3-day test. Asoc Taylor Pro- decreases soeer epee ae power of digesting the undigested starches 
fessional shaker will be sent you with it, free. Note P Om CCRC FONGE CARER. 
the coupon. Other elements foster richer blood. And thus combat Thus, this scientific creation not only furnishes tremendous i 


growing anemia. All are supplied in scientific ratio to food energy in itself, but greatly increases the effectiveness of 

all starch foods your child eats, such as oatmeal, bread, pota- 
toes, etc., which comprise OvER Ha tr the normal child’s daily 
diet. Consider what this means. : 





Weight increases of 8 ounces to 1% pounds weekly are 
commonly credited to this unique Swiss creation. 








Nervousness is often noticeably curbed in as little as » 
ae “My Little Girl Gained 2¥2Ibs.i a 
a tew days. 9 Little Girl Gained 2'/2lbs.in 2 Weeks 20,000 Doctors Advising It 
What It Is During the Great War, it was a standard ration prescribed by 
| ; ‘ ’ ‘ the Red Cross as a restorative food for the invalid soldiers of 
It ts called Ovaltine; a food-drink that is utterly different all nations. New to America, over 20,000 doctors now advise 


it. It is utterly different from any food-drink ever in your 


In formula, taste and effect from any other known. A 
é home. Its use has spread over some 54 different countries. 


scientific food-concentrate not remotely to be confused 





with “chocolate” and “malt” drinks common in this Accept the test. Note the difference in your child’s weight; 
| a country in nerve poise; in greater strength and energy. Find out, for 
a Pa your child’s sake, what this creation means to you and yours. 

: Dey eloped 37 years ago by a famous Swiss Scientist, Give at breakfast, always. Give at meals and between meals. 


Results will surprise you. 


It contains, in highly concentrated form, Every SINGLE, 
Vin \1. Foop ELEMENT necessary to life. And due to an 
exclusive process, employed by no other food-drink 
known to science, Ovaltine in its finished state, retains 
all of these life-building Vital Food Elements, in a form 
which the child’s system can easily absorb. 





50c Shaker FRE 









THe Wanper Company, Dept. H-15 c 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send me your 3-day test pack- 
age of Ovaltine. Also free shaker. 

(Print name and address clearly) 








“7 wouldn’t be without Ovaltine—it is wonderful. My 90-year-old Address 
daughter, who refused to drink milk and after a sick spell was very 


° + run-down, has gained 244 pounds in 2 weeks.” —Mrs. J. M. S. CIN sts so cai cinsaas Rhaeadcden bass bpnagaaad LT ECP aeRO RE 
The Swi SS Food -Dri nk (One package to a person) 
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Of course you’d never choose a dowdy frock in prefer- 


ence to a smart Parisian creation. No woman would. 


And your motor car should reflect, the same discriminat- 


ing taste. Indeed it deserves even more careful selection. 


You want a car that’s new. A car that’s smart—dashing 
—youthful—both in appearance and in performance. 


In short, a car like Oldsmobile, which even engineers 
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~ What could be smarter? 


appreciate fine things are turning to this new Oldsmobile. 


For it is an ideal car for a woman to drive. It’s so easy to 
handle! It slips in and out of traffic with almost no effort 
at all. It parks in unbelievably small spaces. It requires 


only a touch to steer. And it’s so dependable. 


Come take a drive in the Fine Car of Low Price. Test its 


power, its speed, its getaway. Revel in its fine-car luxury, 


and critics pronounce “Two years ahead.” TWO-DOOR SEDAN its big-car comfort, its silenced performance. 


Yet the style revealed in the voguish lines and § Bring your husband with you. For it is a 
graceful contours of its Fisher Bodies is but man’s car as well as a woman’s car. He'll say, 


one of many reasons why so many women who f.o.b. Lansing 


just as you will, ‘What could be smarter?” 


Spare Tire Extra 


OLDSMOBILE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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more deeds to be drawn and another 
trifling title search. Also he introduced a 
crony of his, almost his only firm friend, 
one Solomon Dobbs, of North Harniss, 
who was involved in a long-winded squab- 
ble over a cranberry-swamp property. 
Having quarreled with a former lawyer— 
his third—he needed another to carry on. 

It was then that the prospect of leaving 
Denboro forever became a great tempta- 
tion, when his resolution faltered and his 
mind hesitated between two alternatives— 
running away and forgetting, or breaking 
the rash promise he had made Mrs. Tru- 
man. The latter temptation was the 
stronger. 

He saw Elizabeth occasionally—on the 
street, at the post office or in the Truman 
carriage. He always bowed to her, and 
she bowed in return, although her bow 
was cold and distant. Mrs. Truman did 
not bow, she ignored him utterly. 

Banks saw a great deal of the Tadgetts 
during these dreary weeks. Ebenezer was 
no fair-weather friend. He ran into the 
law office at least once a day. When 
Banks, tired of thinking, looking at the wall 
or re-reading the papers in Solomon Dobb’s 
cranberry-swamp case, locked the door 
and adjourned to the secondhand shop for 
companionship and solace, Tadgett’s hail 
of welcome was always cheery and con- 
vincing. 


NE evening in early March, Banks, 

having at last accepted an urgently re- 
peated invitation to sup again with the 
Tadgetts, walked home with Ebenezer. It 
had been a pleasant afternoon, and at six 
o'clock it was still clear and bright, al- 
though cold for the season. A strong wind, 
blowing in from the sea, made the chill 
doubly raw and penetrating. Mr. Tadgett 
inspected the horizon. 

“Goin’ to blow a reg’lar drivin’ gale 
afore mornin’,” he prophesied. ‘See 
them clouds rollin’ up? Get ’em that 
brown color and all raveled and dusty 
round the edges, and you want to nail 
your hat on afore you go out.” 

In the Tadgett sitting room Banks was 
surprised to find another guest. Old Mrs. 
Abial Simpkins, star witness for the prose- 
cution at the sideboard hearing, was there, 
seated in a rocker and looking very grand 
in black silk and a brown “transforma- 
tion’’—-which, being not quite large 
enough, showed an edging of gray hair at 
the sides and the back of her neck. 

Mrs. Simpkins’ appetite was healthy in- 
deed, but satisfying it was not permitted 
to interfere with her flow of conversation. 
She talked and talked and talked. She was 
real glad to see Mr. Bradford again. It 
was surprising, considering what nigh 
neighbors they were—right in the same 
town—how seldom they ran across each 
other. There was a time, years ago, when 
her folks and the Bradfords was real sort 
of thick, as you might say. 

“That was when your father was livin’, 
Mr. Bradford. My stepbrother-in-law, 
Henry Todd—Abial’s first wife’s half 
brother he was—was with Cap’n Silas on 
the last ship he sailed, the one that burned 
up out there off Californy. Henry was 
second mate on that Golgander, or what- 
ever’s the name. Yes, he was. He never 
went to sea after that; had enough of the 
dangers of the briny deep, as the good 
book tells us about, I guess.”’ 


gs NYHOwW, home he come, and the first 

thing we knew he’d got a real nice 
easy job with Benjamin Trent—that’s Mr. 
Christopher’s grandfather—and Cap’n 
Lijah Truman, up to Boston. Must have 
got good pay, ’cause when they went out 
of business he came back to Bayport to 
Stay till he died, and he lived soft and 
wore good clothes and never seemed to 
worry at all. 

“ Abial, my husband, couldn’t under- 
Stand it. He used to say to him, ‘Well, 
Henry,’ he’d say, ‘goin’ to sea must pay 
better ’n I ever thought it did, or else 
Trent and Truman must have give you 
big wages, for you to put by enough to lay 


back and loaf the way you do now.” And 
Henry’d laugh—seems if I could hear 
him this minute—and say, ‘Well, ’Bial, 
I’m of a savin’ disposition. Ain’t you 
noticed that?’ We hadn’t noticed it— 
’tother way round, if anything—and 
so —— I'll take another cup of tea, 
Sheba, if the pot ain’t run dry.” 


ROM this family reminiscence she 

turned to the matter of the bank merger. 
Her ideas concerning it were extraordina- 
rily muddled, and so were her questions 
concerning Banks’ appointment as at- 
torney for the Ostable bank. She was 
particularly curious about the reasons be- 
hind his losing that position. 

“Of course,” she announced, “that 
ain’t any of my business, Mr. Bradford. 
Far be it from me to pry where I ain’t 
wanted. I don’t know why you and Chris 
Trent couldn’t get along—I tell every- 
body that’s between you and him. ‘Be- 
tween them two,’ I say ——’”’ 

“Sartin!’’ cut in Mr. Tadgett with 
presence of mind. ‘And those riz bis- 
cuits are right between you and me, 
Susannah. Help yourself! . . . Oh, 
say, Banks, what’s this I hear about Mrs. 
Cap’n ’Lijah Truman bein’ took sick? 
Somebody said she had St. Vitus’s, or 
somethin’.”” 

This amazing statement had the effect 
for which it was designed, that of switch- 
ing Mrs. Simpkins’ train of thought. “St. 
Vitus!’’ she squealed. ‘‘Why, whoever 
told you such nonsense as that? She went 
over to Ostable the other night to Chris 
Trent’s house. He was givin’ a collation 
and ball.” 

“There, now!” exclaimed Ebenezer 
with satisfaction. ‘‘Ball—that’s it! I 
knew there was some kind of dance mixed 
up with it. "Twan’t St. Vitus’s though; I 
guess you’re right.” 

“Course I’m right. Maybelle and the 
Cartwright girl they went over there and 
she—Maybelle, I mean—got all het up 
dancin’. Perfectly ridiculous at her age!”’ 

Altogether it was not a happy meal for 
Banks Bradford. And it ended in a pe- 
culiar fashion. Mrs. Tadgett, in hooded 
majesty, had so far fulfilled her duties as 
hostess without unconventional lapses. 
She had taken but a small part in the con- 
versation, but the few remarks she did 
make were to the point. Now she at- 
tracted the company’s attention by a 
sepulchral groan. 

Mrs. Simpkins was in the middle of a 
long and tangled sentence, and the inter- 
ruption startled her. ‘“‘Heavens and 
earth!” she cried with a jump. ‘‘ What 
kind of hark from the tomb was that? 
Was it in the kitchen, or where?”’ 

Mrs. Tadgett answered the last ques- 
tion with another groan, deeper than be- 
fore. They ail turned to look at her. 
Ebenezer sprang to his feet. 

“Sheba!” he pleaded anxiously. 


IS wife raised both hands in solemn 

protest. ‘‘Hush! Hush!”’ she com- 
manded hollowly. ‘‘The time of light —the 
time of light! I see! I see! The vision 
comes! I see a young man ——’” 

“Yes, I know. It’s Banks. He’s right 
here at the table with you. We all see him 
just as plain as you do. Come, now!”’ 

“T see him down—down—down.”’ 

“Yes, but you’ll see him up in a minute. 
We’re through supper, Sheba.”’ 

“With him I see a female. He is close 
beside her. She is strange to look at. He 
takes her in his arms. He—he —— Why,” 
she went on vaguely, “‘I—I can’t see any 
more. It is all dim—dim, like smoke.” 

Ebenezer’s hand was on her shoulder. 
“Yes, yes,” he said soothingly. ‘‘That’s 
it—smoke. Banks and I are just goin’ to 
have a cigar together. Shall we have ’em 
here or in the sittin’ room, Sheba?”’ 

Mrs. Tadgett sighed. ‘‘Why—why, 
yes, Ebenezer,” she faltered uncertainly. 
“‘T guess so.” 

“So do I. We’ll have ’em in the sittin’ 
room, Banks. Thank the Lord! 
Come on, all hands!” 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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If the slightest doubt of the reality of 
Elizabeth Arden has ever entered your 
mind, dismiss it at once, for nowhere 
is there a more truly alive person than 
the slender sprite-like woman whose 
enthusiasm and vision have made it pos- 
sible for ten million women to develop 


and enhance their natural loveliness. 


Elizabeth Arden is in constant personal 
touch with you whenever you use her 


Preparations and Treatments, every one 


FOR CLEANSING 


VENETIAN CLEANSING 
CREAM. Melts into the pores, 
rids them of dust and impurities, 
leaves skin soft and receptive. 

$1, $2, $3, $6. 


FOR TONING? 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN 
TONIC. Tones, firms and whitens 
the skin. Use with and after 
Cleansing Cream. 85c,$2,$3.75,$9. 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Pl. 0 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. ° 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta ° 








NEWPORT: Casino Block 





FOR TIGHTENING 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRIN- 
GENT. For flaccid cheeks and 
neck. Lifts and strengthens the 
tissues, tightens theskin. $2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL. 
A penetrating oil rich in the ele- 
ments which restore sunken tissues 
or flabby muscles. 


BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. © 
DETROIT: 1253 Washington Blvd. © SAN FRANCISCO: 522 Powell St. 0 LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 


CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries ° 
SOUTHAMPTON: Job’s Lane 
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Oh, Moin OG. CHsehell a rden 
Herself? 


DEMEYER 


erhaps you have actually met her in one of her famous Salons. Or 
perhaps you have only wondered about the mysterious woman whose 


name has become a symbol for Loveliness —wondered if there was 


really an Elizabeth Arden. 


of which has been directly inspired by 
her to meet her own exacting standards. 
Select the Preparations which Miss 
Arden has perfected for your skin. Use 
them according to the method carefully 
evolved by Miss Arden. And as you 
cleanse and tone and nourish with the 
correct creams and tonics and lotions, 
you are secure in the knowledge that 
every Preparation, every step of the 


treatment has first been proven success- 


ful by Elizabeth Arden herself. 


Slizabeth (Arden recommends these reparations for 


the regular care of the skin 


FOR NOURISHING 


ARDENA VELVA CREAM. 
A delicate cream for sensitive skins. 
Recommended for a full face, as 
it smooths and softens the skin 
without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN 
FOOD. Keeps the skin full and 
firm, rounds out wrinkles, lines 
and hollows. Indispensable for a 


$1, $2.50,$4. thin face. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th St. 


° ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
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uper Suds... | 
works twice as fast as chips vvy Prove tt to | 
yourself by this simple lest 
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In one strainer, half of the chips still there. In the other, Super 
Suds all gone!.... Quick-dissolving Super Suds saves dishwashing 
time, makes clothes whiter. 


Fillapan full of warm water. Take two strainers. 
In one a tablespoon of chip soap. In the other, the 
same amount of Super Suds. 


Plunge both strainers into the water. 
Stir both briskly with spoons while you 
count ten. Then—lift both strainers! 








A SOAP that dissolves twice as fast as 
the speediest soap you ever saw! 


“Impossible,” you say—unless you have 
tried Super Suds, the amazing new soap 
discovery—beads of soap! 


Try Super Suds under the hardest 
conditions. Go into your own kitchen. 
Take down the package of chips you 
like best. Make the easy test we show 
above, and see for yourself just how 
the tiny hollow beads of Super Suds dis- 
solve faster and work better. 


Why Super Suds is better 


Super Suds is made by a revolutionary 
new process to dissolve instantly. It is 
unbelievably thin—four times as thin as 
chips—the thinnest soap ever made. 


Every housewife knows how important 
it is to have a soap that dissolves well. 
And now, in Super Suds, you have a soap 
that dissolves instantly and completely. 





Super Suds goes farther. No 
soap wasted. It works well 
in washtubs. A fine washing- a 
machine soap, too. Super Suds ’ 
means quick, thorough rinsing, 
and no chance for yellow clothes 
or soap stains. 


CLOTHES WHITER— 


Quick, strong suds... No 
more soap stains... Gentle 










es on clothes... Saves 
one rinsing... Saves 
sy hands... A whiter, 





sweeter wash. 

















New soap sweeps the country 





Super Suds has taken the country 
by storm because it has brought 
women something new and 
something better. Women by 
thousands have changed to Super Suds 
as they have learned how fine it is for 
laundry work, and for dishes, too. 


Have you tried Super Suds yet? Please 
do. Full directions on every package, 
and a valuable Octagon coupon, too— 
our discount to you! Ask your grocer 
for Super Suds and he will hand you 
the giant red package—the largest box 
of soap you ever saw for 10 cents. 


BIGGEST box of soap for 10¢ 






























































DISHES BRIGHTER 
CLOTHES WHITER 


COUPON 


Product, process, and apparatus covered by 
U. S. Letters Patent Nos. 1,051,441; 1,090,740; 
1,600,503; 1,634,940; and Reissue No. 16,749. 
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A few minutes later he and Banks said 
rood night at the door. Ebenezer was, for 
him, rather downcast. He looked up at 
the sky, where an occasional star showed 
yetween the flying clouds. ‘‘Blowin’ a 

vin’ hurricane, just as I thought ’twould,”’ 
1e added. ‘And I'll have to see Susannah 
home pretty soon. Between her tongue 
ind the gale ’twill be a windy cruise.” 


ANKS found it a hard walk home 

through the bitter cold and the savage 
wind. More than once he heard sharp 
cracks and the sounds of tearing and 
crashing in the boughs of the elms and 
silver-leaf poplars by the roadside. 

His mother called to him as he passed 
the door of her room. ‘‘ Your Uncle Abijah 
was here,”’ she said. ‘‘He was very much 
disturbed. At his bank directors’ meeting 
today they had a letter from the directors 
of the Ostable bank saying that, after con- 
sidering, they had changed their minds 
about the merger and that the deal was 
off altogether, so far as they were con- 
cerned.” 

Falling asleep was not easy for Banks 
that night. For a long time he lay in bed, 
listening to the screaming of the gale, the 
rattle of blown twigs upon the roof and 
the distant roar of the sea along the shoals. 
At last he dropped into a doze, a doze 
filled with dreams. 

He woke with a start. A bell was ring- 
ing somewhere, ringing steadily and per- 
sistently. Then he heard a voice outside 
the open window, calling his name. He 
leaped from the bed and ran to the win- 
dow. Below in the yard was a figure, 
shouting, waving to him. He recognized 
the voice. ‘‘What is it, Ebenezer?” he 
yelled, for yelling was necessary in order 
to carry above that wind. 

“Fire! Fire! Turn out, Banks! Cap’n 
’Lijah Truman’s house is on fire!”’ 

XIV 

HE fire was in the rear of the house; the 

main body of the building was still un- 
scorched, but it was evident that it would 
not beso long. Sheets of flame and showers 
of sparks were tossed high by the gale, to 
the accompaniment of an ominous roar 
and crackle. Backed by the clear starlit 
sky and in the biting cold the scene was 
weird, unreal. 

The doors and windows were open, and 
in and out of them men and boys were 
darting. The chemical engine was drawn 
up in the yard, surrounded by an agitated 
group. Banks, 


furniture, if you can’t do nothin’ else. Pass 
buckets—do somethin’ !”’ 

Banks turned away. He accosted a 
bystander, an elderly man whom he knew, 
and asked him the one important ques- 
tion. ‘‘Is everyone out of the house—and 
safe?”’ he demanded. 

“Yes, everybody’s out, so they say. 
The hired girls are over in Clem Baker’s 
house up the road yonder. Mrs. Truman 
is there, too, I believe. They had the 
dickens of a time getting her out. She’s 
been sick, you know, and they had to wrap 
her up in blankets and carry her down by 
main strength. Somebody said she’d 
fainted when they found her; I don’t 
know how true it is.” 

“‘And—Miss Cartwright? Is she ——”’ 

“Yes, she’s all right too. With her 
grandmother, I suppose; I haven’t seen 
her.” 


ANKS sighed in relief. Then came a 

shout from the crowd, and he turned 
to look. A great section of the roof of the 
main building had burst into bright flame, 
illuminating the yard as if a searchlight 
had been turned upon it. 

In that light scattered figures upon the 
roof, figures holding futile buckets, stood 
out clearly, cowering away from the blast 
of heat. 

Banks hesitated, trying to think what 
todo. Buckets—yes, and even the chem- 
ical engine at its best—would be of no 
avail against a fire like that on a night like 
this. The only sane procedure was to save 
whatever might be saved. The furniture 
and the pictures—the crowd would attend 
to them; was attending to them now, 
judging by the crashing and bumping and 
banging about the front door. Then he re- 
membered Mrs. Truman’s jewelry—her 
rings and pins and bracelets. She had 
many of them, he knew, and they were 
valuable. If, as his informant had said, 
she was ill—fainting when they carried 
her out—there was little probability that 
she had given them a thought. They were 
in her bedroom, he imagined. He might 
not be able to find them, but at least he 
could try. 


E PUSHED through the huddle by the 
door. That door was blocked by a mob 
who were trying to drag an upright piano 
through it and meeting with little success. 
Banks turned away and hurried to the end 
of the long piazza. There were French 
windows there, he knew, opening from the 
library. They were locked, of course, but 
he broke a pane, turned the bolt and 
entered the 








hurrying to room. 
join this group, There were 
found Sam 


Hayman, un- 
dertaker and e 
fire chief, more : 5: ey 
agitated than ' 
anyone else. 
All Mr. Hay- 
man’s profes- 
sional suavity 
had vanished. 

‘*Eh?’’ he 
narled, as 
Bradford 
touched his 
shoulder. 
‘Don’t bother 
ne now! Oh, 
it’s you, is it! 
We’re in a 
healthy fix. 
engine busted; 
she ain’t 
workin’ right. 
Can’t get no 
action out of 
her... . Vek 
yes! We'll fix 
her pretty 
soon, but we 
need her 
now. 











many rooms 
opening from 
the corridor on 
. the second 
floor, and he 
did not know 
which was 
Mrs. Tru- 
man’s. The 
smoke was 
thicker here, 
and he cov- 
ered his face 
with his coat 
collar as he 
hurried 
through it. 
Banks stum- 
bled on, paus- 
ing to look into 
each room as 
he passed its 
open door. 
One, two, 
three—all 
guest rooms 
apparently, 
and unlighted, 
except for the 
glow growing 
ever brighter 











don’t. know 





what to tell 
you to do. 
Save the 


““MY GOSH, YES—I THINK I’D FAINT” 


beyond the 
““WOULDN’T IT BE TERRIBLE IF WE HAD window panes. 
AN ACCIDENT RIGHT Now?” The fourth 


door, however, 


the 
mode 


is measured 
by the 


foot_ 


OTH ING sO fascinating as fash- 


ionable footwear oer nothing more 
flattering to the feminine foot than these perfect fitting Arch 
Rest Shoes - +. two feet of beauty - +. two feet of charm. 
Smartly styled shoes that mould the foot ---SO soft, so pliant, 
so perfectly fashioned in the height of the mode for street 


and for formal wear. 


And with all their smartness... the famous Drew Arch 


Rest Aer ts inbuilt secret that no eye can see... providing 
perfect form and rest for the arch. Slender and suave in line 
with a snug -fitting, close-clinging heel. In the season's newest 


styles, loveliest colors, smartest leathers at $8.50, $10 and f 


$12.50. The Irving Drew Company—Portsmouth, Ohio. 








Look for the Arch Rest symbol . .. it tells of 
exclusive construction... the distinctive mark 
of a distinguished shoe. Outward beauty see 
hidden comfort and charm... graceful foot- 
wear to grace the feet of lovely women. Write vA 
for the Drew Folio of Fashion Footwear. f 

















When Good Cooks 
Get Together 


_. 
Left-Overs 
Take N ew 


‘aste ce hie 


of Yonkers 


“Cooking for two has its prob- 
lems. There’s always something 
left over . . . too much at times. 
But I've discovered an almost 
magical way to give left-overs 
a piquant new taste —‘STEERO’ 
bouillon cubes. A cube or two 
in left-over meat dishes — and 
presto! 

“And as for gravies, just try 
‘STEERO’ bouillon cubes once! 
Brides who are just learning to 
‘housekeep’ should paste this tip 


in the front of their cook books.” 


m , 
Yours—new magic for 
everyday dishes 
“STEERO’ 
little. 


bouillon cubes cost 
They're easy to use... 
and almost as necessary as salt 
and pepper. Find out for your- 
self by merely sending a postcard 
or the coupon below for our new 
cook book. Written by Bertha 
M. Becker, noted food authority. 
Ask for — 


IOI 


new dishes’ 


and samples of cubes 


FREE 
6 
6 


wrapper of each cube. Three sizes: 
12, 50and 100 cubes, Sold by grocers, 
delicatessen and Irug stores. 
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“STEERO” bouillon cubes were in- 
troduced in 1909. - They are now 
known lo millions, Look for the name 
American Kitchen Products Co. 
277-1 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your new cook book “101 


“STEERO” on the box and cn the 
New Dishes,” and free samples of the cubes. 





ADDRESS 








was closed. Banks turned the knob, but it 
did not open. He shook it, but still it re- 
mained firm. He tried again. Then he 
threw all his weight against it. The flimsy 
lock gave a little, but just as he was set- 
ting his shoulder for a final shove some- 
one inside spoke sharply. 

“Go away!” cried an angry feminine 
voice. ‘Don’t you do that again! Go 
away from there!” 

Banks’ shoulder relaxed. He stared in 
amazement at the locked door. Who on 
earth —— The man in the yard had told 
him that every occupant of the house was 
out and in safety. A cloud of smoke swept 
through the hall, causing him to cough and 
choke. 

“Open the door!’ he ordered, half 
strangled. 

“Go away!” repeated the voice, more 
shrill and angry than before. “I don’t 
want you! Go right away!” 

He stepped back, then once more threw 
himself against the door. With a snap it 
flew open, and he stepped into the room. 
It was large and luxurious. A lamp was 
burning upon a mahogany table. On that 
table and on chairs and bureau and 
drawer were heaps of feminine apparel— 
gowns, hats, furs. In the corner, opposite 
the door, was an iron safe. 


HE safe was open, and crouching be- 

fore it was a plump figure sketchily 
arrayed in a lace-trimmed bed jacket and 
a silk petticoat, its bare feet thrust into 
pink satin slippers with high heels. As 
Banks stood there, blinking in the sudden 
blaze of light, this figure swung about and 
faced him. It sprang erect, glared, and 
stamped one of the satin slippers. 

“Go away! Go away this minute! How 
dare you come into my room! How dare 
you!” 

The voice was the voice of Mrs. Capt. 
Elijah Truman! But could Mrs. Truman 
ever look like that—or stamp or storm in 
that undignified fashion? 

And Mrs. Truman’s hair had always 
been brown and abundant and elaborately 
arranged, whereas this being had very 
little hair—and that gray—while its ar- 
rangement resembled the coiffure of the 
Witch of Endor, as portrayed in the Illus- 
trated Story of the Bible on the shelf at 
home. 

Besides, Mrs. Truman—he had juct 
been told so—was safe in the house of 
Clement Baker, across the road! 

“Do you hear me?” demanded the 
voice furiously. ‘‘Goaway, you impudent 
wretch!” 

Banks came out of his trance. “Mrs. 
Truman!” he gasped. “‘Why—why, Mrs. 
Truman!” ; 

* Mrs. Truman—for it was she—made no 
reply. She ran to the bureau and took 
from it a leather jewel case, which she 
thrust into the safe. A cloud of black 
smoke poured in through the open door 
behind Banks Bradford. He stepped for- 
ward. The situation was impossible, yes; 
but impossible or not it was one to be 
faced and conquered without loss of time. 

“Mrs. Truman,” cried Banks sharply, 
“you can’t stay here! This part of the 
house is beginning to burn, and you must 


”? 


get out. Come! 


TILL Mrs. Truman did not deign to 

answer. From the heap on the table 
she selected a sable neckpiece and thrust 
that also into the safe. 

“Mrs. Truman! Listen!’ 

“‘Haven’t you gone yet? Mind your 
own business and go—now!”’ 

“But, Mrs. Truman, don’t you under- 
stand? This room may be ablaze in five 
minutes.” 

She turned and, apparently for the first 
time, recognized him. He darted past her, 
slammed the safe door and whirled the 
dial upon its face. ‘Can you walk or shall 
I carry you?” he demanded. 

“Carry me! You dare! Stop!” Mrs. 
Truman was frantic. “‘Do you expect me 
to make a public exhibition of myself, 
looking like this! At least you can be gen- 
tleman enough to leave my bedroom while 
I dress.” 


From somewhere in the house behind 
them came a thunderous crash; a shower 
of sparks shot across the doorway. Brad- 
ford ran to the bed and seized an armful 
of quilts and blankets. 

“Put these around you,” 

“T shall not! Stop! 
me! Stop!” 

He did not stop; he began. The rest of 
the tirade was smothered by the quilts 
and blankets. She fought and struggled, 
but he wrapped her in the bedclothes by 
main strength, threw his arms about the 
wriggling bundle and bore it to the door. 


he ordered. 
Don’t you touch 


EAD down, his mouth and nostrils 

sheltered by his coat collar, he stum- 
bled along the narrow corridor to the 
head of the stairway. The hall at its foot 
was thronged with struggling figures. He 
dodged past half a dozen men who seemed 
to be playing at tug of war with a mahog- 
any dining table, pushed by another group 
carrying chairs, stacks of dishes, um- 
brellas, linens, hats, and goodness knew 
what, and plunged through the doorway 
to the top of the front steps. There, for an 
instant, he paused for breath. Then he 
ran down the steps and across the yard. 
The fire chief stared after him; so, too, 
did many others whose attention had been 
attracted. Near the gate, by the engine, 
was a cluster of people—women and chil- 
dren, for the most part. They were gazing 
at him as he staggered up. 

“Here!” he ordered savagely. ‘‘Take 
her, somebody, for heaven’s sake!” 

They took her; he forced her upon 
them. At least eight pairs of welcoming 
hands were extended as he stood Den- 
boro’s most influential resident upon her 
feet. The wrappings fell away from her 
face. 

“Oh!” groaned Mrs. Capt. Elijah Tru- 
man. ‘Oh, you villain!” 

There were shouts, exclamations, cack- 
les of excitement. Banks swung on his 
heel. He had taken but two steps when 
they called his name. He turned back. 
Mrs. Truman, supported by the bystand- 
ers, was pointing a shaking finger in his 
direction. Her supporters were trying to 
calm her, but she refused to be quieted. 

““You—you ”’? she panted, the thin 
gray hair bristling. “Oh, you wretch! 
How dared you do sucha thing? Didn’t I 
tell you to go away? Didn’t I tell you not 
to touch me!”’ 

Banks Bradford bowed ironically. ‘‘ You 
did, Mrs. Truman,” he said with frigid 
politeness; “‘but this time, at least, I 
didn’t quit.” 

He strode back to the front door. He 
had never felt more angry or so supremely 
ridiculous in his life. 


HE Truman mansion was soon a com- 

plete wreck. Of its walls but one sec- 
tion remained standing, and that only 
because the gale had at last brought rain 
with it. The downpour had done what the 
Denboro fire department could not do. 

One corner of the big house reared above 
the smoldering ruins, and that corner, by a 
curious accident, included the bedroom 
from which Banks Bradford had carried 
Mrs. Truman. The room was smoked 
and soaked, its furniture was damaged 
beyond repair; but neither floor nor ceil- 
ing had fallen. 

And Banks, gazing up, was acutely 
conscious that had he left its occupant 
within it, as she had ordered him to do, she 
might possible have suffered no great 
harm. That was the crowning irony of the 
whole absurd business. Playing the hero 
had been furthest from his thoughts when 
he left that room. 

Sam Hayman slapped him on the back. 
‘Well, boy,” he chortled, ‘““we done a 
pretty good job, if I do say it. Saved 
most one whole end of the main buildin’ 
and the woodshed and the cellar out back. 
That ain’t so bad for a volunteer fire 
brigade, eh? But, oh, my soul”—with a 
hilarious shout—‘‘I’ll never forget the 
sight of you luggin’ old lady Maybelle 
down those steps! Haw, haw, haw!”’ 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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DURKEE'S 
FLAVOR - 


that tasty savor — 
needs 
nothing 


added 


Durkee’s Salad Dressing 
is famous for flavor—the 
matchless, concentrated 
essence of the whole 
world’s most appetizing 
palate stimulants — and 
easily modified to suit 
any preference. 


Made by Durkee from 
the same famous recipe 
for more than fifty 
years—never suc- 
cessfully imitated. 


Adds sparkling 
zest to sandwich 
spreads, salads 
and meat or 

fish sauces. 


DURKEES 
Salad “Dressin 


The difference is 


in the flavor— 


no flat, oily taste, always piquant!) 
tempting, especially relished by men. 
Keeps indefinitely —ready for emerge- 
cies and hurried meals in endless vi- 
ricty. That is why three generations o! 
American housewives have name! 
Durkee’s 


“the most useful mayonnaise” 
Prepared by the makers of 


GAUNTLET, BRAND 
Condiments, Seasonings 
and Spices since 1850 


Send for this new unique 
Calendar- Recipe Book 





E. R. DURES & CO., Dept. J 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 


For the enclosed 10 cents send me your 

new Cal -Recipe Book (full 

of helpful information) and trial bottle 
of Durkee’s Salad Dressing. 





Address___ 


City. 
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SHE LEARNED thus Sectrel 


/ 


UL 


While she was a tiny 
tot, Miss Marjorie Willis 
found the dentifrice that 

cleanses her teeth into 


sparkling radiance 


A wonder her admirers watch 
for it— the sudden smile that 
lights her face like magic. In itthere’s 
warmth and understanding, and 
much more besides. There’s evidence 
that her teeth have had closest at- 
tention. That their gleam and sparkle 
are the result of daily cleanliness. 


Uncompromising care of her teeth 
isa lifelong habit with Miss Marjorie 
Willis. Since she was first able to hold 
abrush she has cleansed them twice a 
day with Colgate’s. Never in all these 
years has she let herself grow careless. 


Others, too, know the way 


} 


In this country, and in foreign 

countries the world over, you will find thousands of 
men and women like Miss Marjorie Willis. Because 
they began using Colgate’s ten, fitteen, even twenty 
years ago, their teeth are exceptionally sound and 
beautiful today. 


There is nothing mysterious about these enviable 
tesults. The men and women fortunate enough to 
secure them did nothing that you cannot easily and 


Name. 
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Ldhood Days 








quickly do yourself. They visited their dentists for 
periodic inspections. And they used Colgate’s. 


Choose your dentifrice on the basis of results. 
Follow the lead of those who have already kept their 
teeth sound for years. Simply adopt for your own 
use the dentifrice most popular among people with 
well-preserved teeth. With Colgate’s, cleaning is not 
a side issue, or an added feature . . . it is the main thing. 


1 eaigae a cosnepe aocysssrinanwee Fh 2 





Cc LE A N 


Years ago we set out to make the 
best dentifrice possible. We inter- 
viewed leading dental authorities. 
They told us that the one thing a 
dentifrice should do is to clean 
teeth. We then produced Ribbon 
Dental Cream—designing it to do 
that one thing superlatively well. 
It is not medicated, because all ex- 
beriments in the meantime have 
sustained the original principle 
that cleansing is the only thing a 
dentifrice can do. 


SC 


Est. 1806 


Naturally, no dentifrice 
that you have ever used 
will clean your teeth 
more thoroughly. And, 
mark you, this supremely 
efficient cleansing is the 
basis of beautiful and 
long-lived teeth 


In such a vital matter 
as the care of your teeth, 
could there be any safer 
guide than the actual ex- 
periences of thousands of 
people like yourself? 

Also, wouldn’t it be an 
immense satisfaction to 
know that the dentifrice 
you were using was the one which dentists recom- 
mend most trequently ? 


At your druggist’s 
So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that make your 
smile the asset that it should be . . . ask your drug- 
gist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, let us send 
you a sample to try. 
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for a voung an im 
Foot Saver Shoes 


Fase csr of style, in Foot Saver Shoes, 
goes without saying. But only those exceedingly 


smart women who wear them know what extraordinary 
gift of personal beauty Foot Savers give... For only they 
have seen the contours of legs and ankles subtly modula- 
ted to an utterly desirable slenderness... by virtue of the 
famous Foot Saver patented in-built construction... They 
find a release from strain, a balance of movement, that re- 
mould the muscles to nature’s own grace of line.. . They 
experience the easeful perfection of fit, the liberation 


from fatigue, that permit an indescribable feeling of youth. The La Coste 


‘‘Foot Insurance for the Future’ 





THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., 422 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me, without charge, your Portfolio of Footwear Fashions. 


Name. 
Address 
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Men’s Footsaver Shoes made by Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. 
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Bradford turned away, and his eyes met 
those of Christopher Trent. Trent was, as 
always, carefully dressed, in marked con- 
trast to the disheveled group about them. 

Banks nodded and pushed on. Trent 
did not nod, nor did he speak. The light 
from the still-flickering ruins shone upon 
his face, and he looked—or so it seemed to 
Bradford—disgruntled and ugly. For an 
instant they faced each other; then the 
moving crowd separated them. 

The last words Banks heard before he 
entered the door of the Bradford cottage 
were spoken by Jotham Gott. Jotham 
was moving down the Main Road at a 
rapid gait, but paused as he recognized 
the person behind him. His cheeks were 
blue and his teeth chattered. 

“If I ain’t got my death this night,” he 
mumbled between shivers, ‘‘then it’s a 
mercy! When I was turned out to go to 
the fire I couldn’t find my pants nowheres. 
Everything else was right where I put it 
afore I turned in, but them pants—no, sir! 
Finally I put on a pair of old wore-out 
overalls, and I give you my word that gale 
blowed right straight through ’em, same 
as moskeeter nettin’. I bet you my under- 
pinnin’s icicles! If I’ve got any knee 
j'ints I don’t knowit. . . . Say, Banks, 
is it so that you toted Mrs. Cap’n ’Lijah 
out of the house done up in baggin’ or 
somethin’? I heard youdid. . . . Aw, 
hold on, can’t you? I want to hear 
about it.” 


Y MORNING Banks Bradford’s sense 

of humor had come to his rescue. He 

even laughed a little as he told his mother 

the story. But when she, too, laughed he 

could not entirely conceal his feelings of 
humiliation and chagrin. 

“‘Tdiotic, wasn’t it?’ he observed with a 
shrug. ‘I shall be more than ever the 
town joke, after this, of course. Well, a 
little extra ridicule won’t matter much.” 

She was still smiling, but she shook her 
head. ‘‘You mustn’t feel that way, 
Banks,’’she said. ‘‘ People will laugh at first, 
I suppose, for it was funny. But they won’t 
laugh long. The sensible ones will under- 
stand and appreciate what you did. If it 
hadn’t been for you Mrs. Truman might 
not be living now. She knows that, and 
when she is herself again she can’t help but 
be grateful.” 

“Oh, yes!” agreed Banks sarcastically. 
“She was grateful at the time. She ex- 
pressed her gratitude; you should have 
heard her.”’ 

“Yes, Iknow. But I think I can under- 
stand that. She is a very vain woman, 
and your carrying her out in such a state, 
for everyone to see, was the very thing 
above all others to make her furious. She 
asked you to give her time to dress, you 
say? ” 
““She didn’t ask—she ordered. There she 
was, the smoke pouring into that room 
and the fire close behind it, stuffing her 
furs and jewelry into that safe.”’ 

“Yes”—with a nod—“I should have 
expected her to do that. To her, life with- 
out dress and jewelry and money would 
not be worth living. They would be the 
first things she would think of at such a 
time, and her personal appearance next. 
She is an absolutely selfish and unscru- 
pulous woman, Banks. There! I 
didn’t mean to say that. I suppose I 
shouldn’t say it now, but it is true; I have 
reason to know it.” 


E HAD not heard her say it, for he was 
thinking of the happenings of the pre- 
vious night. “‘I wish you could have seen 
her, mother,” he mused. ‘Her hair—why, 
I have always admired her hair. Last night 
there was scarcely any and that was gray.” 
“‘And you wonder she was angry when 
you wrapped her up like a mummy and 
put her on public exhibition! Never mind, 
dear. If they are laughing at you they 
will soon get over it; but it will be many 
a day before they stop laughing at her, I 
imagine.” 
He rose to his feet. ‘Well,’ he said 
with a grim nod, “I don’t think she will 


ee 


call me a quitter again. I told her she 
was going out of that room with me, and 
she did!” 

He called at the Tadgett shop on his 
way home to dinner that noon. Ebenezer 
was in the other back room, scraping and 
singing, as usual. 


“Oh, Bridget Donahue, 
I tell you what I'll do 


““Yes—who is it? Come in! 


“You take the name of Rafferty 
And I'll take Donahue. 


“Why, hello, Banks! Well, how’s the 
champion life-saver this mornin’? All 
creation’s talkin’ ‘about you, did you 
know it?” 

Banks replied dryly that he suspected 
he might be the subject of some conversa- 
tion. 


“T BET you you are! I ain’t heard any- 
thing else since breakfast. If it wan’t 
for you Denboro might be short one leadin’ 
citizen. They’ll be hangin’ a medal on you 
up to the town hall some day pretty soon.” 
“A leather medal, you mean. Oh, shut 
up, Ebenezer! Don’t you suppose I feel 
enough of a fool without being reminded 
that I am one?” 

Mr. Tadgett put down his scraping 
knife and looked keenly at his visitor. 
““What’s all this?’’ he demanded. ‘Do 
you think I’m foolin’? I ain’t. Folks are 
sayin’ you saved Maybelle Truman; 
everybody else took it for granted she was 
over to Clem Baker’s. You was the only 
cool head in the gang. If it hadn’t been 
for you she’d have been burnt up—or 
stifled and smoke-cured, like a ham.”’ 

“Be quiet, will you! I don’t want to 
talk about it.” 

“All right, just as you say. You may 
not talk yourself, but you’ll be talked to. 
Has she sent word to thank you yet?” 

““Scarcely! I judge you didn’t hear her 
thank me last night. There were plenty 
who did.”’ 

“Oh, I see! Yes, yes! Well, last night 
everybody was laughin’ over how ridicu- 
lous you and she looked. Now they 
ain’t laughin’ so much; they’re praisin’ 
you up. Say, Banks, you ain’t really 
payin’ any attention to her talk and ac- 
tions last night, are you? She’d been sick 
abed for three or four days, and last night, 
with the excitement and all, she went 
right off her head, as you might say. 
’Cordin’ to tell, she’s pretty sick now. 
Elizabeth Cartwright and the doctor and 
the rest they’re worried about her. 

You ain’t seen Elizabeth since the fire, I 
presume likely?” 

“No,” said Banks shortly. 


? ELL, she’s busy, I suppose. I see 
her for a minute—just after you’d 
gone home, ’twas. She was lookin’ for 
you; wanted to thank you for savin’ her 
grandma, I judged. She asked me a lot 
of questions about it.” 
Banks said nothing. Ebenezer went on: 
“1 see Chris Trent for just a minute. 
He was over home, to Ostable, and he 
never got to the fire till twas out. Funny 
thing, too, that was,”’ he added, rubbing 
his chin with the scraping knife. “She 
was talkin’ to me when he came alongside. 
He said somethin’ to her, and she hardly 
answered him. Just turned on her heel 
and walked off. He looked after her ugly 
enough, seemed to me. Them two ain't 
had any row betwixt ’em, have they? . . - 
No? Well, I wondered.” 
Banks did not linger long in the shop. 
As he was leaving Tadgett caught his arm. 
“By mighty!” he exclaimed in an awe- 
struck tone. “I almost let you get away 
without sayin’ a word about it. And it’s 
been in my mind ever since I caught a 
glimpse of you comin’ across the yard with 
Maybelle. That camp-meetin’ vision 
Sheba had—the one she was took with 
that very night when you and Susannah 
Simpkins was havin’ supper at our house; 
do you remember?” Sheba gave out that 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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BIT of golden leisure in our 
hurried days: Sunday breakfast 
» on a summer morning. 

In these happy moments at table 
many families now follow a charming 
custom that comes from old plantation 
days. They serve dainty, fragrant pan- 
cakes of a particular kind, made ac- 


cording to an old-time Southern recipe. 
lanr = ‘ 

Pat cakes so unusually light, so tender 
that just to taste them makes you 


think of old Southern mansions and 





Light tender muffins and crisp waffles are easily 
made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The sim- 
ple recipes are on the back of every package 


For leisurely summer breakfasts—a 


dainty dish, quickly and easily prepared 


mammy cooks—of Sunday breakfasts 

in the South before the Civil War. 
Years ago these pancakes were famous 

up and down the Mississippi River. 


She mixed four different 


flours in a special way 


A knack of combining four different 
flours—wheat, corn, rye, and rice: this 
was the secret of Aunt Jemima’s cakes. 
To get that wonderful lightness, that 
matchless taste, she mixed her batter 
in this special way. 

While her master lived—so the story 
goes—Aunt Jemima refused to reveal 
her recipe. Later it was sold to a 
famous milling company. 

Today you get all of her ingredients, 
just as she proportioned them, in Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. Her four flours 
together with sugar, milk, baking pow- 
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der and salt, ready-mixed, ac- 
cording to her old-time recipe. 


So quick, so easy! 


No complicated measuring and mixing! 
Not the slightest chance to go wrong. 
Merely add a cup of sweet milk (or 
water) to each cup of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, and stir. 

Your family will welcome a Sunday 
breakfast of Aunt Jemima’s matchless 
plantation pancakes, so wonderfully 
fluffy and tender. Plan now to test her 
recipe, ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. Your grocer has it. 


FREE—a chance to test her 
famous recipe . . . ready-mixed 


Send for trial-size package of Aunt Jemima Pan- 

cake Flour free with new recipe booklet giving many 

delightful suggestions for pancakes, muffins, and 
waffles. Mail coupon today 





We are often asked, “‘Are these stories of 
Aunt Jemima and her recipe really true?”’ They are 
based on documents found in the files of the earliest 
owners of the recipe. To what extent they are a mixture 


of truth, fiction and tradition 
we do not know. The Aunt 
Jemima Mills Branch, The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chi- 
cago. Canadian Mills: Peter- 
borough, Ontario; Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan 
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The Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch 
Dept. A-22, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: Please send free trial package 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour with 
recipe folder. 
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ANY TOOTHBRUSH Is BETTER THAN NONE, BUT s+: 


ouR vital benefits, for care of 
F your teeth, are provided by this 
new DR. WeEsT’s toothbrush. You 
will see the results. 

Its original correct size and shape 
have never been improved upon — 
although often imitated. Now it’s 
made doubly effective by: 

1st) Costly bristles, unobtainable 
since the war, used in this new 
brush only. They cleanse and pol- 
ish amazingly. 

2nd) Super-accurate trim- 
ming and spacing of bristles 
— give more thorough 








TuHIs DIAGRAM SHOWS: 


Howthe new Dr. WeEstT’smakes 
it easy to reach and clean all 
teeth—inside as well as out- 
side, far back as well as in front. 
See how bristles remain erect 
— penetrating crevices, sweep- 
ing them clean. 


onyoupanenenaunanansauinegasy’ 





in 4 ways 


penetration and cleansing of crevices. 
3rd) Rigid handles, unbreakable, 
are easier to hold and use. 

4th) Whiter, cleaner teeth for 
you—by these combined improve- 
ments. 

All druggists have new Dr. 
West’s: adult’s size, 50c; youth’s, 
35c; child’s, 25c; soft, medium, or 
hard. Each brush sterilized, sealed, 

and guaranteed. Today get one 

for each member of your 

family. Then see how 

quickly teeth brighten, 
whiten. 


THE RIGHT Way 
to brush your teeth 


This is the way dentists advise: 
Use your new Dr. WEstT’s two 
minutes each morning and eve- 
ning. Brush always away from 
gums, toward cutting edges of 
teeth. Employ any good den- 
tifrice; bristle tips cleanse and 
polish. Each 60 or 90 days get 
a new brush — making sure of 
full benefits. 


© 1928 W. B. M. Co. 


new looth Brush 
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she saw you with a woman, a strange- 
lookin’ woman, and you was huggin’ her in 
your arms. Well, when I see you fetchin’ 
out Mrs. Cap’n ’Lijah that vision flashed 
over me. It did, by the everlastin’!”’ 

“Oh, pshaw! Be sensible, Ebenezer!’’ 

Before that day and the next were over 
Banks Bradford was forced to change his 
mind concerning the effect which his ab- 
surd rescue of Mrs. Truman was to have 
upon his standing in the community. Al- 
most every person whom he met had 
something to say about his coolness and 
grit. There were jokes and some laughter, 
of course, but with them praise and appre- 
ciation. People of standing in the town 
came up, shook hands with him and said 
things which were pleasant to hear. He 
did not accept the praise seriously and 
made it a point to laugh more heartily 
than anyone else at the funny side of the 
adventure. But—well, at least the affair 
had not done him harm. 


APTAIN ABIJAH surprised him by 

dropping in at the office—the first time 
he had crossed its threshold since the inter- 
view following his nephew’s resignation 
from Trent’s employ. The captain offered 
no explanation for calling. He talked about 
the fire, of course, and chuckled grimly 
when he mentioned Mrs. Truman. 

“‘T’ve read considerable,’’ he observed, 
“about a body bein’ so scared and worked 
up that their hair turned white in a single 
night, but I never saw it happen afore. 
You’ve got yourself talked about again, 
son. Little habit of yours, that seems 
to be.” 

Banks smiled one-sidedly. ‘It does, 
that’s a fact,’ he admitted. ‘“‘I seem to 
have the faculty of getting in wrong with 
my fellow citizens.” 

His uncle’s brows puckered. “I wouldn’t 
say you’d got in wrong, exactly,”’ he ob- 
served. ‘‘Most everybody I know seems 
to think you did a pretty good job. Het- 
tie’s prouder of bein’ a Bradford just now 
than she’s been for a long spell. I heard 
her tellin’ Rinaldo Bassett that she wasn’t 
surprised—you acted just the way any 
sensible person might know your father’s 
son would act.” 

‘“‘Humph! She hasn’t talked with Mrs. 
Truman, that’s evident.” 

“‘Nobody’s talked with her—nobody 
except her granddaughter and the doctor. 
She’s a pretty sick woman, I hear. She 
was sick afore the fire started, and the 
shock and all the rest of it have made her 
sicker still. It’s her heart they’re afraid 
of. She’s still over in Clem Baker’s spare 
room; they don’t dare move her. You 
moved her, though! Ho, ho! Your mother 
tells me when you broke in the door she 
was busy stuffin’ her duds into a safe.”’ 

“Yes, she was.” 


ss ELL, she must be glad to know 

the safe came through all right; 
wasn’t hurt a mite, they tell me. She 
locked it, I suppose, afore you made a 
package out of her.”’ 

“No; I locked it. She might have, if 
I had given her time—but I didn’t.” 

“*Ho, ho! Good work! That’s the way 
I like to see a man act. You’ve got the 
Bradford backbone, I guess, after all. 
Don’t you worry about the names she 
called you afterward. She was mad, but 
probably she’ll get over it. Her kind of 
woman is pretty apt to think more of the 
fellow that knocks her over the head. 
Queer, but it’s so.. Why, one time I saw 
a Kanaka kick his wife halfway across 
their shanty—jealous of me, he was, you 
know—and yet when I started to take her 
part and kick him she was goin’ to stick 
a knife into me. . . . Humph! Don’t 
know why I told you that, I’m sure. Good 
thing Hettie wasn’t around, eh?” 

He had turned to go before he referred 
to the subject Banks had been expecting 
to hear. ‘‘ Your mother give you the word 
I left about the merger bein’ called off?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, she told me.” 

“Surprised, were you?” 


ee 


“Not so much. You remember my tell- 
ing you I very much doubted its ever 
going through.”’ 

“Um, ye-es, I remember. And I re- 
member tellin’ you that in my opinion 
there was somethin’ mighty queer behind 
it all. Can you tell me now what reason 
you had for thinkin’ it wouldn’t go 
through?” 

“No, Uncle Bije.”’ 

“Huh! . . . Well, so long, boy. I- 
er—I may have a little job for you pretty 
soon; looks as if I might. Think likely 
you won’t be too drove up with business 
to handle it for me?”’ 

“‘T’m sure I shan’t be. And I’m ever so 
much obliged, Uncle Abijah.” 


“FTAHAT’S all right. It’s a kind of pri- 
vate thing. You won’t talk about 
it outside, of course?’’ 

“No, Uncle Bije.”’ 

““No,”’ commented the captain dryly. 
“T know darned well you won’t! I’m be- 
ginnin’ to believe you can know more and 
say less than any other man on earth... . 
I'll see you tomorrow or next day.”’ 

Banks went home that night in a far 
happier mood than for weeks. And at the 
post office next morning he found some- 
thing which made him happier still. This 
something was a note from Elizabeth Cart- 
wright—brief, formal, but still, in a way, 
satisfactory: 


Dear Mr. Bradford: I am writing this be- 
cause I want you to know how grateful I am 
for what you did at the fire the other night. 
I realize perfectly well what might have hap- 
pened if you had not been so cool and brave. 

Grandmother realizes it, too, Iam sure, al- 
though I am afraid she was too excited and 
humiliated to say the things she should have 
said. Please don’t pay any attention to those 
she did say; she did not mean them 

She would be glad, I know, to have me 
thank you, and that is what I am trying to do 
now. She can’t do it herself, for she is very, 
very ill. I am frightfully worried about her 
condition, and so this note is short and, I am 
afraid, rather incoherent. But I do thank 
you so much. Yours gratefully, 

ELIZABETH CARTWRIGHT. 


Banks read the few lines over and over. 
She, at least, did not consider him a joke. 
And she had written. She could not hate 
him, or she would not have done that. His 
blackest cloud was showing a silver edge. 
He whistled as he sat at the tambour 
desk. And when Hezekiah Bartlett came 
in, hailing him as the ‘‘bundle boy”’ and 
wanting to know what his price would be 
for doing up and shipping half a dozen 
other Denboro householders, he laughed 
quite as heartily as the old man himself. 


UT neither he nor others laughed much 
longer. The farce was rapidly becom- 

ing a tragedy. Reports from Clement 
Baker’s spare room grew less and less en- 
couraging. And there came an evening 
when Cousin Hettie burst into the Brad- 
ford sitting room to announce that she 
was the bearer of the most dreadful news. 

“TI declare,’ gasped Hettie, “I don't 
know how to break it. It’s all for the best, 
I suppose—that’s what we’re told to say 
and flesh is grass and cut down and 
withereth, and the like of that. But when 
I think of some folks—that Payson per- 
son, for instance, sitting up in my best 
room, poking fun at the Franklin grate 
that I let him have just out of the kindness 
of my heart and that I’ve spent as much 
as four dollars on since December—when 
I think of such as him, healthy and strong 
and living along and eating three meals a 
day and being paid seventy-five dollars a 
month, and we taxpayers having to foot 
the bill, and ——”’ 

Margaret broke in. ‘What is it, Het- 
tie?’’ she demanded. ‘Come, tell us.” — 

Cousin Hettie straightened her thin 
shoulders. ‘I am telling you,” she de- 
clared with dignity. ‘‘What I’ve been 
trying to do is break it gentle, but if 
you'd rather be shocked, then shocked you 
are to be. Mrs. Cap’n Elijah Truman has 
passed to her reward. She died at half-past 
six this very night.” 


(To be Concluded) 
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Cheen jour NOSE 


knows when its wash day 
in your home 


LE rousi old-fashioned washday. Instead of wasting 
strength and hours at even the old-fashioned task 
of supervising the laundress, make the modern laun- 
dry your washday servant # Visit a modern laundry 
and see how clothes are washed fragrantly clean in 
tumbling billows of sparkling suds; how every ves- 
tige of soap is rinsed out in floods of fresh rainsoft 
water & Turn back from the washday stairs that 
lead to Nowhere and take the modern laundry steps 
that lead to Freedom and to Youth. Today’s laundries 
offer so many services that you are certain to find 
among them one exactly suited to your family bud- 
get. Choose your service and try it today. 


Go with Alice 
into Launderland 


COhis delightful journey booklet 
may be had from any modern 
laundry displaying, on its trucks, 
this picture of Alice in Launder- 
land. A telephone call will bring 
your copy. 


A Service for Every Family Budget 
VV HETHER you supervise the laun- _of services to meet every family need. 
g dress at home, or send clothes 
° 





All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, 
Out to questionable quarters, you will and a plan which returns clothes damp |[8o 
find that modern laundries offer free- for ironing are a few individualized 

dom from work and worry in a variety _ services available at laundries today. 


The LAUNDRY does it est | 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
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 weseelk ONE were 
f crt asked to name 
cea baa) the three most 
; 7 popular Amer- 
“a@83} ican desserts, it 
is probable that cake would 
be among them. It is one 
of the foods that every 
homemaker and daughter 
is most anxious to make 
and to which she is willing 
to devote some of her val- 
uable time; but the suc- 
cess of a cake depends 
greatly upon the frosting. 
When a beautiful cake is 
served one always won- 
ders if it can possibly be as 
good as it looks; and what 
a disappointment if the 
taste reveals that the looks 
are deceiving. Often a 
frosting that stands up 
beautifully and seems most 
tempting is crusty and 
rough and cracks when cut, 
ruining an otherwise per- 
fect cake. Such disap- 
pointments are unneces- 
sary, aS success is easily 
obtained by understand- 
ing the part each ingredi- 
ent plays and the proper 
handling of the sirup dur- 
ing and after cooking. 
What qualities does one 
look for in a perfect frost- 
ing? First there is the 






C frostings That Will Not @rack, 


By RuTH L. PARRISH avd INA PADGETT 
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Beat the frosting only until you Ce 


see that it is holding its shape 








as you lift it on the beater. | — 
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For variety brush a thin layer of inelted cooking chocolate over a mint frosting. 


softness or hardness of the finished product, and a frosting cooked rapidly will be 
harder than one cooked more slowly. The surest and most simple method of se- 
curing a fine-grained smooth frosting is to use light corn sirup with the sugar and 
water; then no acid will be needed. The corn sirup imparts no flavor to the 
frosting, but simply makes and keeps it soft and smooth. Take precaution, how- 
ever, to make the measurements level and to scrape the sirup off the bottom of the 
spoon, as too much sirup makes the frosting gummy and too soft. 

Sugar-cookery thermometers are a necessity for the making of uniformly perfect 
frostings and are very easily obtained at small cost. The old-fashioned tests ofa 
drop of sirup in cold water or a certain length thread cannot be relied upon to 
give uniform results. 

In addition to using corn sirup and boiling the frosting to the required tempera- 
ture, there are a few other simple precautions to observe in the handling of the 
sirup. While the mixture is coming to the boiling point it should be stirred con- 
stantly to help dissolve the sugar crystals thoroughly. After this, a plain sirup re- 
quires no stirring, but one which contains chocolate or milk should be stirred occasion- 
ally to prevent sticking and scorching. As soon as the sirup has reached the required 
temperature, lift from the fire and pour in a fine stream on stiffly beaten egg whites, 
beating all the while. 
The sirup should be 
poured over the egg 
whites while it 1s 
very hot, in order to 
evaporate the mois) & 
ture from the egg : 
and shorten thetime § 
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Swirl with a spatula, using only one stroke. 


matter of fine flavor, which means not only the use of good materials but a perfect 
blending of the flavor of the frosting with that of the cake. A spice cake would be a 
failure with chocolate frosting, but a huge success if combined with one of vanilla or 
brown sugar. Furthermore, the frosting must hold its shape, have a glossy surface, 
and at the same time remain moist on standing, cut without cracking and feel fine 
grained and creamy on the tongue. 

These much-desired qualities may be obtained in several ways, depending upon the 
nature and manipulation of the ingredients. Every cooked frosting has as its founda- 
tion sugar and water. The sugar must be thoroughly dissolved and then recrystallized, 
not in large’crystals, which make an unpleasant grainy texture, but in crystals of the 
smallest possible size. For this purpose, cream of tartar or other acids are often used, 
but they alone do not assure success, for in some localities the water is hard enough to 


neutralize the small amount of acid used. Then, too, the rate of cooking affects the 


: of beating. If the 









(Continued on 
Page 102) 











Frosting made from these recipes may 
be kept ready for use for several weeks 
if stored in a tightly covered jar. 
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722 N THIS day of household budgets in- 
16 come sometimes runs a hard race to 
&| keep up with expenditure. It is at times 
| 4! no small problem to make the money at 
: Boe. hand cover all items. Of these, food 
right] y demands much attention. Indeed, a food 
study can easily become part of the fascination of 
housekeeping. 

Of the food groups none is more important in 
everyday marketing than meat. Because cuts 
of meat vary in quality and in price, it is essential 
that a woman selecting meat should learn all she 
can on these points. Were it possible to raise a 
chicken all breast meat, a calf all sweetbread, or 
a steer all T-bone steaks, our marketing problem 
would vanish. But as matters are, the housewives’ 
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SHOULDER ROLLED SHOULDER 


responsibility is to see that all the good meat produced is 
utilized to the best advantage. 

With the variety of meat cuts available, it is quite possible 
to serve a different meat dish every day for a year with but 
little repetition, even where the money to be spent is limited. 
Naturally, however, local demand and conditions such as 
season and weather greatly influence prices, and the careful 
shopper will watch for such differences. 

_ Before discussing the kinds of meat and names of cuts, it 
is important to mention their comparative food value. 
Analyses show little difference in the composition of the 
edible parts of different cuts. Therefore the woman buying 
even the lowest priced cuts can be assured of equally good 
food and has the added satisfaction of knowing that her 
family is getting more actual nourishment for the money 
exper nded. The food value of different cuts of the same 
k ind of meat depends, of course, upon the actual amount of 
ecole meat. The proportion of fat also makes a difference, 

ince the lean part is valuable in building tissue and the fat 
a ‘upplying heat and energy. Parts such as the liver, kid- 
Oo nes and sweetbread are of somewhat different composition, 
: usually containing a more generous supply of the vitamins. 





SHOULDER SLICES 


- Modern Meat Ma arketing 


By (GUDRUN CARLSON 
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Astothe 

specific types 
of meat and the 
cuts they offer, beef gives 
the greatest variety and num- 
ber. It is always in season and 
constitutes, therefore, one of 
our important meats through- 
out the year. 

Beef is first divided into sides 
and then into hind and fore 
quarters. The accompanying 
table shows the cuts which 
come from each with the 
names in general use by 
the meat trades. There 
are, however, some local 
differences in cutting 
which will need to be 
observed for the particu- 
lar place in which one 
happens to live. Beef 
probably shows more variation in this respect than 
other meats, and some of the local names are both 
interesting and unusual. For example, the solid piece 
of meat below the round on the hind shank used for 
pot roasting or braising, called heel piece in the 
cookery table appended to this article, others will re- 
cognize by one of the following names: Horseshoe 
piece, goose neck, French heel, end of the round, or 
even as Pike’s Peak. The day may come when the 
same names will be used everywhere, but in the mean- 
time a trip to market may be all the more entertain- 
ing if each time there is something new to learn. 

The table also lists the chief methods of cooking 
suited to each cut. Methods for some of the cuts in- 
frequently asked for include boned rolled brisket, ex- 
cellent for pot roasting or braising; the flank steak, 
good for broiling, or, if stuffed, for baking; the skirt 
steak, a fine-flavored piece of meat for making into 
rolls, baked en casserole; chuck steak for smothering 
in onions or baking Spanish style; tripe for dipping in 
crumbs or cornmeal and frying; beef heart for chop 
suey, or an oxtail for preparing braised ox-joints. 
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NECK SLICES 





























END OF ROUND | 
ALSO CALLED \& 
HEEL PIECE ETC. \ 






CUTS OF 
BEEF 





SQUARE CUT 
ROAST FROM 
SHOULDER OR CHUCK BONED ROLLED BRISKET # 






Pork has fewer cuts than beef, but several are sold as fresh, 
salted or smoked, and therefore add to the many ways of 
serving this meat. 

In the place of the loin for roasts, which brings a higher 
price, either the Boston butt or the fresh shoulder is excellent. 
A good way to prepare these is to remove the bone, add a 
good stuffing, skewer or tie into shape anc roast. For a very 
large roast the fresh ham is good. In place of chops, try 
steaks cut from the shoulder or, if large steaks are needed, 
from the fresh ham. Breaded and baked en casserole is a 
delicious way of serving the pork steaks. 

When selecting smoked meats, the shoulder cut, sometimes 
called picnic, offers a lower-priced meat than ham. Another 


(Continued on Page 100) 


SHANK END 
OF HAM 
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BUTT END OF HAM 


SMOKED PORK 
CUTS 
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CUTS OF 
FRESH 
PORK 






HAM STEAK 


World’s 
Greatest 
Value 


.... altogether or 
part by part 






O KNOW the overpowering conviction 

of greatest value held by Essex owners is 

merely to see Essex beauty, to examine 
Essex quality, to sit inside and feel Essex com- 
fort—to ride and know Essex performance. 


For it needs no expert to see—what every ex- 
pert knows—that such an array of values was 
never before presented within hundreds of 
dollars of the price. 


Your first glance tells that. But more impor- 
tant, you can examine this Essex, part by part, 
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The Essex Four-Door Sedan 


and in each item, whether it is the upholstery 
used, or the costliest type of four-wheel brakes, 
or the use of vertical shutters, demonstrate a 
superiority of quality and actual margins of 
costlier material and workmanship. 


For instance, the slender, graceful wheel of 
black hard rubber with steel core, is exactly the 
same used in cars costing $5000 and upwards. 
The hardware, in Colonial motif, is worthy of 
designation as silverware. The high-back, form- 
fitting, roomy seats, the smoothness of the 


SSE X Super. 6 


motor, and the easy riding roadability of the 
Essex make a day of travel without fatigue. 
and leave you fresh and eager for tomorrow. 


The patented Super-Six high-compression moto: 
is the most powerful and efficient of its size 
within our knowledge. 


That is why the Essex Super-Six is outsell- 
ing, and all this year has outsold, every other 
“Six” by such margins that 
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Menus for Sorority Entertamng 


“amre|URING the crowded opening 
4 F226. weeks of the college year, plans 
Bed! for teas, receptions, luncheons 
’ A| and buffet suppers follow closely 
xuseaees}] One upon the other for the col- 
lege girl, along with the daily classroom 
routine. Then comes the urgent need for 
helpful menu ideas, and ‘‘something very 
different, something very simple, but some- 
thing very, very good,” is the demand. 
Here are menus for several different 
types of meals, your choice of which will 
naturally be guided to a large extent by 









AN AFTERNOON TEA 


White Bread Mint Sandwiches, and 
Cocoa Bread Cream Cheese Sandwiches 
Trilbys (Jam-Filled Oatmeal Cookies) or 
Woman's Club Cookies (Rich Butter Cookies) 
Hot Tea 
Sliced Orange Flavored Rock Candy 


AN AFTERNOON TEA 


White Bread Sandwiches With Anchovy 
and Ripe Olive Filling, and 
Whole Wheat Bread Sandwiches With 
Green Olives and Pimiento Filling 
Baby Cream Puffs, Whipped Cream Filling, or 
Chocolate Baby Cream Puffs, 
Custard Filling 
Hot Tea 


Salted Cashew Nuts Candied Ginger 


AN AFTERNOON TEA 


Lemon Raisin Bread Sandwiches, 
Lemon Butter Filling and 
Hickory-Nut Date Bread and Butter 
Sandwiches 
Russian Coffee 
(Iced Coffee and Cocoa Shaken With Vanilla Ice 
Cream and Dusted With Powdered Cinnamon) 


A RECEPTION 


Harlequin Sandwiches 
(Layer Sandwiches of Ground Tongue, Pistachio 
Nuts, Bar-le-Duc and Minced Chicken) and 
Rolled Combination Sandwiches 
(Minced Ham, Cream Cheese and Olives) 


Black Walnut Angel Food Cakes or 
Dundee Cake or 
Pound Cake 


Iced Mint Cocoa or Hot Cocoa 


the time available, the limitations of the 
budget, and the working facilities of the 
sorority house. Then, too, the number of 
invited guests will influence your plans. 
Very simple food, easily prepared and less 
expensive is the wiser selection for the 
larger groups, but for a smaller number it 
is possible to plan more freely and to use a 
more elaborate menu. 

Just a word or two about the less 
familiar foods suggested. Many you will 
recognize as recipes which we have re- 
cently published, but a few of the more un- 
common will need further explanation. 

Baby cream puffs are one of those de- 
lightful changes from the customary which 
are certain to interest and please. They 
are novel because of their tiny size, but 
otherwise made as any other cream puff, 
unless you choose to add a little chocolate 
to the paste during the mixing to make 
chocolate baby cream puffs. 

You will like crystallized ginger in tea in 
place of sugar, and rock candy soaked in 
flavoring extracts of various kinds with a 
dainty slice of orange is quite as good. 

















Then there are the tower sandwiches— 
most appealing though very easily made 
and quite inexpensive. They are made of 
thin layers of colorful chopped vegetables 
mixed with salad dressing and spread be- 
tween alternating rounds of Graham and 
white bread until five are used in all, each 
one slightly smaller than the last. 

A full description of molded rice with 
shrimp sauce and hot noonday sandwiches 
is on pages 92 and 99 of this issue. 

Exact recipes for any of the dishes 
named will be supplied upon request. 
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As told to Princess Pat 
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NOONDAY LUNCHEON 
Tower Sandwiches 
Made of Several Breads and Vegetables or 
Garden Sandwiches 
(Sliced Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Peppers, Etc.) or 
A Hot Noonday Sandwich 
Buttermilk Sherbet or 
Pineapple Lime Ice Cream 
Chocolate Sponge Cake or Rich Chocolate Cakes 
Coffee 


COLD NOONDAY LUNCHEON 
Cottage Cheese Salad 
(Cottage Cheese With Olives and Pickles or 
Mayonnaise and English Walnuts) or 
Vegetable Salad for Everyone’s Choice 
With Hot Peanut Biscuits 
Orange Marmalade or Chocolate Pudding or 
Hot Chocolate and Fruited Macaroons 


HOT NOONDAY LUNCHEON 


Molded Rice Loaf With Shrimp Sauce or 
Holiday Croquettes 
(Sweet Potato and Pineapple) or 
Peanuts Toasted on Stuffed Baked 
Sweet Potatoes and 
Open Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 


Frozen Mélange and Porcupine Cookies 
Coffee 


BUFFET SUPPER 
Cream of Mushroom Soup With Whipped Cream 


Egg Croquettes or Calves’ Brains Brittany or 
Chicken Asparagus Timbales 


Beet Jelly or Cucumber Jelly Salad or 
Cranberry and Celery Salad 
Caramel Ice Cream Sandwich or 


Fudge Sundae With Marshmallow Mint Sauce 
Coffee 








by 10,000 Men 


























“Women use 
too much 


Rouge” 

"THE MEN, poor dears, are not quite correct. 

They judge by appearances solely. What 
they really protest is the ‘‘ painted look’’—and 
“too much rouge”’ is not really a question of 
quantity. It is a matter of kind; for even the 
tiniest bit of usual rouge does look unreal. 
Women have startling proof of difference in 
rouges once they try Princess Pat. Have you 
sometimes watched fleecy clouds at sunset shade 
from deepest rose to faintest pink, every tone 
pure and luminous? So it is with Princess Pat 
rouge. Every tone is pure and luminous, seem- 
ing to lie beneath the skin and not uponit. You 
obtain more, or less, color by using freely or 
sparingly. There is never the unlovely ‘‘ painted 
look”’ to which men object. 
Purity, delicacy, the most costly color tints, and 
a secret formula combine to make Princess Pat 
the most natural rouge in the world. Blonde and 
brunette use any and all of the six Princess 
Pat shades with perfect effect. 


Velvet Your Skin with Princess Pat 
Almond Base Face Powder 


Velvet is just the word; for the soft, soothing 
Almond Base imparts to Princess Pat an en- 
tirely new ‘‘feel,’’ makes its application a veri- 
table caress. Most powders contain starch asa 
base—hence their drying effect. The Almond 
in Princess Pat definitely helps the skin, assists 
it to remain pliant and fine of texture. And 
there has never been a powder to go on so 
smoothly, or cling so long—never, because only 
in Princess Pat do you find the soft, naturally 
adherent Almond Base—instead of starch. 

Princess Pat face powder now comes in two 
weights. Medium weight in the familiar oblong 
box—lighter weight in the new round box. It has 
been possible because of the Almond Base to make 
the light powder just as clinging as the medium. 


Wonderful New Color for Lips 


Just what you’ve wanted—lip rouge that colors 
the visible part of the lips and that also adheres to 
and colors the inside, moist surface. Thus, parted 
lips show beautiful color all the way back—no 
unlovely ‘‘rim”’ of color as with usual lipsticks. 





Try the Seven Famous Aids-to-Beauty in 
Princess Pat Week End Set 


This is really an ‘‘acquaintance’’ set—enough 
of each preparation for a thorough trial— 
enough for two weeks. And the beauty book 
sent with set contains information on skin care 
of real value—besides artful secrets of make-up 
which vastly enhance results from rouge, pow- 
der and lip rouge. 








SPECIAL 


The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is 
offered for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 
25c (coin). Only one to a customer. Set contains 
easily a month's supply of Almond Base Powder 
and SIX other delightful Princess Pat preparations. 
Packed in a beautifully decorated boudoir box. Please 
act promptly. 








PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A-329, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week End Set. 
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eA Rare Combination 
of “Beauty and Utility 


Among the thousands of women who have learned 
the infinite convenience of a car for their personal use 
—the Bigger and Better Chevrolet is becoming more 
and more popular every day. 


‘ It offers, at prices that fit into any family budget, those 
€ fine-car qualities which women instinctively appreciate 
in an automobile—the smart and distinctive beauty of 
Fisher enclosed bodies finished in modish colors .. . 
R the roominess and roadability made possible by a 
wheelbase of 107 inches . . . the safety and handling 
xy ease of big, non-locking 4-wheel brakes and a full ball- 
| bearing steering gear. 





= 
= 





If you have never ridden in a Bigger and Better 
Chevrolet, phone your Chevrolet dealer. He will x 
aS gladly send a car to your home for a demonstration. 








CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; E 
The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport i 
Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. "7 











OSUALITY AT LOW £o85 2 
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coping Well in Winter 


To check a cold, 
take half a tea- 
spoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda in half a glass of 
water, taking six doses an hour apart. 

















\ Adjustable window ventilators backed with copper 
wire screening admit fresh air but shed the rain. 












( 
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Ba ' in Laundry-washed clothes are 
; oO f ire. more sanitary—home dry- 
—=-$400 ing 1s uncertain. 
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f 40 Small ther- ; 
j mometers to 
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are helpful 
in keeping a 
good room Use washable gloves and cleanse 
temperature. the powder puff often, for both 
are unsanitary when soiled. 











Protect the blanket from soil by turning the sheet 
well over the border. 












Water pans, large and small, 
to fit any radiator, keep the 
atmosphere healthfully moist. 








Practical rubbers, fitting well under the arches, 
fold into a rubber case for one’s purse. 








Keep a package of 
paper handkerchiefs 
on hand for winter 






















; colds, and tuck a few ; 
Use a refrigerator all year round rather than into an envelope to A less expensive type of adjustable window ventilator made of cloth 
a“‘cold box” of uncertain temperature. carry with you. comes in several widths. 
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Ernest Flagg, famous American 
architect, has designed espe- : 
cially for the Journal a whole 
block of new houses with the 
new common-sense placing for 
city lots. Varying in building 
cost from $7000 to $45,000, they 
will fit every suburban need— 
and purse. 
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omes of 


1929 


In this month of September, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal presents to America the 
homes of 1929. Beautiful to look at... 
comfortable to live in . . . smart to fur- 
nish . . . unusual in their seclusion... 
lovely in their garden settings . . . less ex- 
pensive to build ...as radical in their new 
design as the charming small houses, the 
one-story bungalows, the front-parlor- 
less homes that the Journal has intro- 
duced: in other years. 


Smart new homes for smart young people. 


At the same time smart new ideas for fur- 
nishing all homes, both old and new. 
Modern window treatments, new furni- 


ture placements, unusual handlings of 
odd corners—all shown in natural-color 
photographs. 


And finally gardens—tulips and peonies 
to be planted now for 1929 bloom... and 
in every month of the year full-color pres- 
entation of flowers and shrubs, gardens 
for indoors and blossoms for outside— 
all written for the small place in town or 
the suburbs. 


Gardens and homes—these, along with 
smartness in fashions, entertainment in 
fiction, interest in articles, news in home- 
making, are outstanding features of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The peonies above and 
the unusual window treat- 
ment, left, are both dis- 
played by a color-photog- 
raphy process editorially 
exclusive to the Journal. 
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°T screamed... the 
hot paraffin seemed 


to cat into my skin”’ 


‘‘Last August I was putting up 
some tomatoes. I was sealing a jar 
with melted paraffin. 

“Suddenly the jar popped open. I 
dropped the cup of paraffin, which 
splattered over my hand. 

‘You can imagine how painfully I 
was burned. I telephoned to a friend, 
who advised Unguentine. I applied 
it thickly. The pain was relieved in- 
stantly. The hand was well in ten 
days. And no scars! Naturally, I’m 
delighted.” 


* * * 


In the home as in the hospital, 
with housewives as with physicians, 
the first thought for burns is— 
Unguentine. Avoid suffering, terri- 
ble infection. Keep a tube ready! 

Unguentine soothes burned tis- 
sues at once. It helps prevent infec- 
tion. It fosters quick, normal heal- 
ing. Soon, almost invariably, not 
even a tiny scar can be seen! 

Use it for cuts, scratches and 
bruises, too. In severe cases, band- 
age lightly. At your druggist’s—50c. 
The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Nor- 
wich, N. Y. Canada—193 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto. 


Unguentine 


The famous surgical dressing 
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The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-45, Norwich, N. Y. 
Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 


“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, 
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New Household Magic 


maJAKE the temperature of your 
#4) roast as it is cooking, and youare 
%| sure to have it done to a turn, 
4\ with the minimum amount of 
= $3) shrinkage, so the Department of 
Agriculture has found. The roast ther- 
mometer is placed in the center of the 
meat when it is all ready to pop into the 
oven. A glance will tell you when it is 
rare, medium or well done. There is no 
guess about it and there is no waste in 
unnecessary shrinkage from overcooking. 
The thermometer is a heavy tube of glass 
that is sturdy and substantial. 





They say silk stockings will lose that 
tendency to develop unsightly runs, once 
they have had a bath in a new preparation 
that forms an invisible film and acts as a 
lubricant on each of the tiny fibers that go 
to make our sheer and lovely hose. One 
bath will last for many tubbings and it 
does not harm the hose in the least. 


Even if the small folks romp on your 
very best bedspread it won’t be harmed in 
the least if the spread happens to be of the 
lovely new unmussable sort, for, no matter 
what happens, never a wrinkle appears in 
it. These exquisite spreads are made of an- 
gora mohair, soft, silky and lustrous, tub- 
proof and sunproof. The patterns and 
designs are in many styles, from the gay 
hand-painted sort to the smart variety 
with striped border. And the colors take 
their hues from the rainbow. 


Don’t shake your mop out of the win- 
dow. Let your vacuum cleaner remove the 
dust. Turn the cleaner over, let it run, and 
hold the mop over it. Easy and much 
more sanitary. 


The little things you tub in the bath- 
room will dry in a jiffy if hung on a rack 
that fits over the radiator. It’s a neat 
little thing that may be attached to any 
radiator, yet it slips completely out of 
sight when not in use. The three rustless 
drying rods hold many small articles like 
stockings, handkerchiefs and lingerie. 
Some women like to use it in their kitchens 
for drying the dish towels. 


Here’s a new way to decorate the pretty 
things you make or wear, your lingerie, 
your silk scarfs, your children’s frocks, 
even the guest towels. Use the new decal- 
comanias that give their lovely patterns to 
the cloth by merely passing a warm iron 
over the design when it is placed face 
downward on the fabric to be decorated. 
The effect is as soft and exquisite as hand 
painting, and, what is more, the garments 
are tubbable. 


Now comes the season when we like to 
dress up our homes, and there is nothing 
like a coat of paint to do the trick. One of 
the handy lacquer sprayers attached to 
your electric cleaner will do all the hard 
work; you have only to guide the spray of 
lacquer over the surface to be covered. A 
little practice and you may have an effect 
that is most professional—shading, an- 
tiquing, and all. 


Of course you have made frozen desserts 
in your mechanical refrigerator, but have 
you made ice cream the aerated way? It’s 
so easy and the cream you serve will be 
delightfully smooth and unusually deli- 
cious. The mixture is made in the ordi- 
nary manner and then poured into a 
siphon bottle. Add a charging bulb, 
shake the bottle a bit and siphon the mix- 
ture directly into the freezing tray. That’s 
all there is to it, except for the satisfac- 
tion of serving a luscious cream about four 
hours later. 


And here is a new textile. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made it for us, us- 
ing one-half low-grade cotton and one-half 


cotton waste. It has a smart texture with 
little uneven ridges in it to give it interest; 
in its original form it is of a creamy or 


natural tint, but it dyes beautifully and - 


makes exquisite draperies and decorations 
for the home. It’s name is Osnaburg, 
should you wish to ask for it in the shops. 


When the autumn bride furnishes her 
kitchen she will love to select mixing 
bowls in sets of four, all made in clear green 
or rose-colored glass. To match them, 
she will like the kitchen sets of butter 
dish, measuring cup, orange-reamer, milk 
pitcher, and bowl. Then, for her refriger- 
ator, the matching sets made to hold many 
left-overs all in a little space. There is 
even a salt box in this sparkling ware, a 
touch that adds luxury without sacrificing 
utility. 


Give your phonograph records a bath 
once in a while; they will repay you by 
playing sweet and clear. Use a pure, mild 
soap and warm water and be ever so sure 
that you have wiped them perfectly dry. 


It’s a little thing, but, oh, how impor- 
tant !—this new furniture rest to be used in 
place of the regular caster. The rest is 
made with a flat bearing surface which 
spreads the weight of the furniture, with 
nothing to mar the floor coverings. It’s 
nice, too, the way the rest allows the chair 
to be tilted at almost any angle while it 
still maintains its flat surface. The smart 
finish of mahogany makes it a good-looking 
addition to any piece of furniture. 


It all comes out in the wash, we know; 
but it sometimes comes out in a manner 
we have least expected. Suppose we have 
spilled a bit of peroxide on our prettiest 
dresser cover; it doesn’t make any mark, 
not at first, but when the cover returns 
from its trip to the tub we wonder what 
caused the unsightly hole. It’s the perox- 
ide coming out in the wash. 


Slip goes the rug and down goes some- 
body with a crash! It wouldn’t happen if 
you treated the rug witha preparation that 
forms a colorless and invisible film which 
actually prevents it from slipping and also 
keeps it lying flat in place. Sounds like 
magic, but it’s true. Just brush the prep- 
aration over the back of the rug, let it dry 
an hour or so and it’s ready to do its work. 


Table linen is both festive and hand- 
somely frivolous these days. The old-time 
plain tablecloth is being superseded by a 
gay family of bright-colored damasks many 
of which have interweavings of rayon. Or 
the whole cloth may be of rayon—some- 
times very glossy and at other times witha 
duller brilliance. The use of rayon serves 
the double purpose of bringing brilliant 
colors to the dining board, and that illu- 
sive shimmer of reflected gold. 


Let the cold weather kill your moths! 
Just because it is cold is no reason to think 
you are safe from these destructive pests; 
they are always busy, especially in well- 
heated homes of this modern day. So 
watch the thermometer, and when it drops 
to zero or below expose any articles you 
suspect of harboring moths to a couple of 
hours of the severe cold. A good moth 
preventive is to vacuum rugs on the 
wrong side occasionally, but of course you 
knew that. 


When silver-cleaning day comes the new 
polishing kit will be welcome. It’s a nice 
little metal basket with a convenient 
movable handle, all finished in French gray. 
The basket holds a pint bottle of very 
excellent metal polish, a pound of silver 
polish and two large polishing cloths in 
separate compartments where they stay 
from one cleaning day to the next, all 
handy and easy to find. 
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AUNDRY work to be done— 
T. done well—done easily 
and without injury to 

the clothes. Millions of wo- 
men facing this situation every 


week should know the answer 
to this all-important question. 


Is soap and water alone sufh- 
cient to perform the laundry 
task in the best possible way? 
That’s easily answered. Just 
add a cup of Borax in your tub 
or washing machine before 
adding the soap. What a dif- 


ference! 


More suds, softer water, 
whiter clothes—and really 
clean clothes, for Borax is a 
deodorant and a mild anti- 
septic. A more satisfactory job 
with less effort—that’s what 
the Borax does. And best of all, 
Borax is always safe, even for 
delicate fabrics such as fine 
linens, rayon and celanese. 


Buy a package of 20 Mule 
Team Borax today and learn 
to use it always along with 
your favorite laundry soap for 
better results. Write for our 
helpful new booklet, ‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean.” 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 
William St., New York City, 
Dept. 159. 
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Borated—absolutely pure .... contains no stearate of zinc o. aoce made 


of the finest talc Pee eA scented with the mildest of flower fragrance 


Soothing oe Cooling. . Healing. Safe 
DB 


Mothers: For information and literature relative to the care of babies, write to 


Baby Products Division, Johnson « Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Baby Powder 








Now. ~--Anew can 


Note the new Johnson’s Baby 
Powder Can ° 
crevices .. 
obviating all dust accumulation. 


.. flat top... no 
. rounded Corners .. 


These days 30 
Johnson’s 
Baby Powder 


cate 


ips thranc sak aera 
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to prevent chafing 
and 
Sun Baths 





to promote heals 
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For 
school 


appetites 





HETHER it be for lunch at 

school or to satisfy that craving 
appetite that comes regularly the 
minute the youngsters are home from 
school, there’s nothing more whole- 
some and nourishing, nothing so in- 
stantly acceptable as a thick spread of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread. 
And the best proof of how well chil- 
dren of school age like this famous 
Beech-Nut combination is to let them 
spread it themselves. My! How they 
will lay it on! 


But have no fear about the quantity— 
especially when it’s Beech-Nut. For 
this smooth and tasty food is not 
only readily digested but it has those 
very nourishing and energy-giving 
qualities that active children need. 
Let them have all they want of it—if 
it’s only Beech-Nut. For we’ve made 
it with these very youngsters in mind. 
It has become the favorite sandwich 
spread of young America. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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The Hot Noonday Sandwich 





Rae eee 1 ’S a curious thing, isn’t it, the 
pI Reg) way the sandwich has taken on 
yeu importance of late? Once a 
iaea| modest, homely thing composed 
28) of two slices of bread with a bit 
of meat between, whose whole purpose was 
merely to take the edge off the sharp pangs 
of hunger when time pressed, it has passed 
through many stages, from the delicate 
titbit to be eaten with the afternoon tea to 
the substantial affair made up of layers 
and layers of hot buttered toast with all 
sorts of savory fillings between—a whole 
meal in itself, and a good one at that. 
The latest development is an appetizing 
hot sandwich which may have for its base 
hot rolls or biscuits, hot toast or hot sautéd 
bread. Often it is served with an inviting 
sauce, the main dish for noonday luncheon, 
and always it gives a warm relish to the 
repast. 
These new sandwiches offer many possi- 
bilities for the September meal, when the 
first crisp cool days sharpen the appetite a 


bit and revive the flagging interest in food. , 


FISH CAKE SANDWICHES are equally 
good served as breakfast or noonday 
luncheon sandwiches; they are also espe- 
cially fine after an autumn hike in the crisp 
air. Make the fish cakes as follows: Flake 
enough salt codfish to make one cupful, 
pare and cut into pieces two cupfuls of po- 
tatoes, boil together, without soaking the 
fish, until the potatoes are very tender, 
then drain, mash well, add one well-beaten 
egg, and pepper to taste. No salt will be 
required, but a very little milk may be 
added, if the mixture seems too dry. Make 
up into finger-length rolls and wrap each 
in a strip of wafer-thin bacon. Arrange 
two of the bacon-wrapped fish rolls on 
rounds of biscuit dough, set in a hot oven, 
and when the bacon crisps turn the fish 
rolls to cook on the 
other side. When the 
biscuits are done serve 


By CaRoLineE B. KING 


TOMATO AND PINEAPPLE SANDWICHES 
offer a combination of flavors that is be- 
coming increasingly popular. Slice ripe 
but firm tomatoes half an inch thick, sea- 
son with salt, dip in flour, then sauté in hot 
fat. Dip pineapple slices in flour and sauté 
also. Arrange the sandwiches, which are of 
the open variety, by placing a slice of pine- 
apple on a square of bread, cover with an- 
other piece of bread, then a slice of tomato, 
and garnish with a small pickling onion. 


AVOCADO AND BACON SANDWICHES are 
also open sandwiches and of the most 
tempting type. Halve and remove the 
stone from a fully ripe avocado. Scrape 
out the pulp and mash it well; season 
lightly with salt, paprika and a teaspoon- 
fulof catchup. Spread on slices of hot but- 
tered or dry toast and arrange strips of 
very thin, crisply cooked bacon on each. 
Serve these sandwiches for breakfast, if 
you wish something quite out of the 
ordinary and very good. 


HoT CHICKEN SANDWICHES are nice for 
supper when the Sunday dinner has had 
chicken for its piéce de résistance. Cut 
into very small pieces enough of the cold 
chicken to make one cupful and slice very 
fine half a cupful of canned button mush- 
rooms. Sauté the latter in one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add one table- 
spoonful flour and cook to a paste; pour 
in three-quarters of a cupful of milk and 
stir till thick. Add the chicken, one well- 
beaten egg and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley and simmer for a few moments. 
Serve between slices of bread lightly but- 
tered and then browned on both sides in 
apan. If this part of the operation is done 














at once with chili 
sauce. 


GREEN TOMATO 
SANDWICHES are 
hearty and zestful 
served for a late Sep- 
tember luncheon. 
Slice the tomatoes 
half an inch thick, 
season well with salt 
and sugar, dip in flour 
and sauté to a golden 
brown. Meantime 
make a rich cream 
sauce, using one anda 
half tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one and a half 
tablespoonfuls flour 
and one cupful rich 
milk, with salt, pep- 
per and paprika to 
taste. Arrange the 
tomatoes on very thin 
slices of whole-wheat 
bread and pour the 
hot sauce over them. 
Serve at once, as the 








butter to a light brown, then add a scant 
cupful of thick tomato pulp and simmer 
five to seven minutes. Stir in a cupful of 
soft grated cheese, half a teaspoonful salt, 
a quarter teaspoonful paprika and one 
well-beaten egg. Cook just a moment or 
two, then serve at once, spread thickly be- 
tween slices of freshly made buttered toast. 


CRISP CUCUMBER CREAM SANDWICHES 
will be greatly enjoyed as something very 
new and unusually. good. Use three cup- 
fuls of thinly sliced Bermuda onions, with 
an equal amount of celery cut crosswise 
into quarter-inch slices. Stir over a low 
flame with a quarter cupful of butter, 
cooking together until transparent but not 
at all browned. Serve a generous portion 
on a slice of freshly made buttered toast 
and cover with a cucumber sauce made as 
follows: Cook together one and a quarter 
tablespoonfuls each of flour and butter 
until frothy, then stir until thick over a 
low heat with a cupful of finely ground cu- 
cumbers, a quarter cupful of cream and a 
third teaspoonful of salt. This sauce does 
much to give a fresh green flavor to the 
crisp onions and celery. 


BRAISED LETTUCE SANDWICHES served 
with sardines are very delicious and quite 
novel for the main dish of a luncheon. To 
make them, remove the outer leaves of a 
medium-sized head of lettuce, crisp in ice 
water, then drain and cut crosswise in 
half-inch slices. Arrange in a shallow pan 
and moisten each slice well by pouring 
over it several spoonfuls of a sauce made 
of half a cupful of butter, flavored with 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar. Broil about fifteen 
minutes or until the lettuce begins to crisp 
on the top and the water from the lettuce 
begins to thin the sauce, basting several 
times with the re- 
maining sauce. Serve 
hot on buttered toast. 


STRING BEAN 
SANDWICHES gar- 
nished with flowerets 
of cauliflower, crisply 
fried, are made by 
heaping freshly 
cooked string beans 
in drawn butter sauce 
on hot buttered toast 
and arranging the 
flowerets in a circle 
around it. The crisp- 
ness of the beans and 
cauliflower, together 
with the sauce made 
of the string-bean 
liquor, makes a very 
pleasing and flavor- 
some combination. 


PEAR OR PEACH 
SANDWICHES are quite 
new and fine of flavor. 
Choose fruit some- 
what larger than the 
average and cut 
through the center, 











sauce should by no 
means have an oppor- 
tunity to permeate 
the bread. 





A noonday luncheon of a hot vegetable sandwich, fresh fruit and a beverage, will 
leave you wholly satisfied and refreshed, feeling all ready for a busy afternoon, 


removing the core or 
seed. Fill each half 
with half a teaspoon- 
ful of butter and one 








TICYCIT IONE 


SEPTEMBER SAND- 
WICHES combine two 
of the most delicious of summer vegetables, 
tomatoes and corn. Cut the kernels from 
four ears of corn and sauté in two table- 
spoonfuls of fat with a very small onion 
chopped fine. When a golden brown add 
one tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
and one cupful of tomato juice. Season 
well and simmer all together till thick. 
Butter thin slices of bread, trim neatly 
and pour over these the corn and tomato 
mixture. Serve hot, with small crisp let- 
tuce leaves filled with coleslaw at one side. 





on the table grill the sandwiches will be 
deliciously crisp and fresh. Serve with a 
glass of creamy milk or acup of fragrant 
lemon-flavored tea, garnishing each sand- 
wich with a few sprays of water cress. 


SPANISH SANDWICHES are especially in- 
viting and piquant and make a delightful 
noonday luncheon, served with a perky 
salad and a beverage. Chop enough green 
pepper and onion to make two tablespoon- 
fuls each, sauté in one tablespoonful of 
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of sugar and broil un- 
til tender and deli- 
cately glazed. Serve 
on slices of hot buttered toast covered 
with a generous spoonful of banana sauce, 
made as follows: Mix a quarter cupful of 
sugar with a tablespoonful of cornstarch, 
and stir in a third cupful cold water till 
smooth. Now add two-thirds cupful of 
boiling water, a teaspoonful of grated 
orange rind, and half a small banana, cut 
into thin slices. Cook slowly for ten min- 
utes, stirring until it thickens. Add a ta- 
blespoonful of lemon juice and half a 
tablespoonful of butter just before serving. 
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There’s just a hint of the Orient in this Quaker-Felt Rug, Design No. 4591. Sizes from 
small scatter rugs 18 x 36 in. to large room-size rugs 9 x 15 ft. 


Rugs of Enduring Beauty 






priced to fit just-married’ budgets 


No need now to put off having 
modern, smart-looking rugs in 


your home 


you have perhaps often admired 
- the Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt 
Rugs shown in the magazines. But 
and it’s a natural mistake to 
make—you thought they were a 
bit beyond your budget just now. 


The beauty of design of these 
smooth-surface rugs—the work of 
Armstrong artists skilled in creat- 
ing beautiful floor effects—does make 
them /ook expensive. In reality, the 
price, even of the large 9 x 12-foot 
size, is very modest—not any more, 
perhaps, than you would gladly pay 
for a pair of good shoes. 


But you get more than rich rug 
beauty at this low cost. For one 
thing, your new Quaker-Felt Rug 
will never call for heavy cleaning. 
Instead, you dust it the quick, easy 
way you dust a chair or table. If it 
should need washing, wash it, just 
as you wash a porcelain-top table. 


Accolac protects surface 


Dust and tracked-in dirt, you see, 
stay on the smart of Quaker-Felt 
Rugs. To make doubly sure that 
they do—that nothing, not even 

reasy liquids, stains the oil paint 

esign—every rug is Accolac fin- 
Quaker-Felt by-the-yard will change an 
old, hard-to-clean floor into one of color 
and cleanliness. Comes in 6-ft. and 9-ft. 
widths. Many attractive designs. Now 
Accolac lacquer finish protects each pattern. 


ished—protected by a dirt-resisting, 
satin-smooth lacquer. 


There is still another assurance 
of beauty and long wear on the face 
of Quaker-Felt Rugs—the Quaker 
Girl Certificate, shown below. It 
is our guarantee to you to replace 
the rug you buy free of charge if it 
should prove in any way unsatis- 
factory. 


You might as well have the rugs you 
want right now. At least, please stop 


occas 















to see the new de- 
signs in Armstrong’s 
Quaker-Felt Rugs 
the next time you 
are shopping—at 
furniture, depart- 
ment, and floor- 
covering stores. 


This booklet has helped thousands 


Color-plates of the new Quaker- 
Felt designs, rug sizes, and an inter- 


esting story of these low-priced 


rugs will be sent you free. Just 
drop a post card or letter request 
for the new illustrated 


booklet, “Rich Beauty at ““ie% 
Low Cost.’’ Address  Amirng: 


Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 
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A good, true, 


living 


advertisement 





Two little girls, adorable with 
the charm of healthy, happy 
childhood! Read the letter a 
proud young mother writes to 
the Borden Company. 


**Gentlemen: 


“We have what ourselves, our 
friends and our family doctor con- 
sider a good, true, living advertise- 
ment for Eagle Brand Milk! Both of 
my little girls have been raised on 
Eagle Brand since they were a few 
days old, and I cannot say enough in 
favor of this milk. 

“Tam a young mother—these two 
are my only children. They are only 
a year apart and Eagle Brand came to 
me as a godsend. In fact, I believe 
my Madrienne would not have lived 
but for Eagle Brand! So when Hazel 
Claire was born I gave her Eagle 
Brand as soon as I learned I could 
not nurse her, because I had such 
confidence in it. 

‘“*Madrienne and Hazel have al- 
ways been such good babies and I 
know that it is due to Eagle Brand! I 
write this in all sincerity and I wish 
you more and more success in your 
wonderful work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Len SyLvEsTER 
St. Vincent, Minn.” 
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Tue Borpen Company, Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free copies of “Baby's Welfare” 
and “What Other Mothers Say.”’ My baby is... . 
months old. 
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Please print name and address 








PA 
vor is to be had only from 
caramelized sugar, which, 
made into a sirup, may 
be kept for months. Fora 
small quantity made from 
one cupful of sugar a 
light-weight pan may be 
used, but make sure that 

it has a smooth surface. 


he SS 





Making the Real Garamel Flavor 


The real caramel fla- 
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2. Put the sugar in a pan over a very low flame 
and keep it in constant motion so it warms 
through evenly before beginning to melt. Then 
continue the stirring until entirely melted, 
being careful to keep the whole mass in motion 
so that it does not cling to the pan and scorch. 


4. Gradually the melted sugar will 
become a light brown, and as soon as 
every grain has disappeared pour 
into the pan half as much water as 
sugar used. Either hot or cold will 
do. Should the sugar harden in a 

Sheet, it will soon again dissolve. 
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6. When used to flavor custards 
the sirup may be stirred right into 
the mixture or the custard baked on 
it. In the latter case, to keep the 
caramel sirup and custard from 
Hlowing together in the cup, pour in 
a tablespoonful of sirup, rest the 
spoon over it then slowly pour the 
custard onto the spoon rather than di- 
rectly onto the surface of the sirup. 




























3. Even with the greatest degree of care, the 
sugar may still form into large hard lumps 
when it begins to melt. Do not let this trouble 
you, however, for they will melt completely in a 
Short time if you will just continue the stirring 
and make sure that the flame is turned very low. 












5. Then boil the mixture down 
quickly to a thin sirup, which when 
cool will thicken to the consistency of 
an ordinary sirup. It should then 
be stored in a tightly covered jar and 
used as it is needed to flavor sauces, 
ice creams, custards, and so forth. 








7. Custards put together in this way are baked in a pan of water just as usual, at 350° F., until 
set, but when cool and turned out the caramel sirup flows over them, forming a delicious sauce. 
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Deodorizes ... 


and 4 other important 
features 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing; 
pliable filler absorbs as no 
other substance can; 


2—Corners are rounded and 
tapered for perfect fit; 


3— Deodorizes—safely, thor- 
oughly, by a new and exclu- 
sive patented process; 


4—Adjust it to your needs; 
filler may be made thinner, 
thicker, narrower, as required; 


and 


5—It is easily disposed of; no 
unpleasant laundry. 


aa. - 

“is Kotex is the only sanitary pad 
that deodorizes by a patented 
process. (Patent No. 1,670,587, 
granted May 22, 1928.) 
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= shaped to fit 
— softened to ease 
— deodorizes* to protect 


Th IMPROVED KOTEX 





INCE the comfort of sanitary protec- 

tion is as much mental as physical, 
Kotex scientists have sought and found 
the way to end two important feminine 
fears: The new pad safely, thoroughly 
deodorizes, by a patented process. This 
gives peace of mind when mingling 
with others during the day’s activities. 


And all feeling of conspicuousness is 
gone, since Kotex is now cut to fit. 
Rounded, tapered corners conform to 
the lines of the body. There is no awk- 
ward bulkiness. 


While these changes were being made, 
a way was found to soften the gauze, to 











render the downy filler more pliable, 
even more absorbent. Consequently you 
are assured of gentler, more thorough 
comfort than ever before. If you need a 
thinner or thicker pad, all you do is 
adjust the filler. 


Kotex is so easy to dispose of. All its 
old advantages remain. When you try 
it, you will understand why doctors and 
nurses endorse it so heartily. A box of 
12 is 45c, at any drug, dry goods or de- 
partment store. Also supplied in rest- 
rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 
Kotex Company, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ANOTHER ACTUAL LETTER 
FROM A 
P AND G HOME 


Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Your recent advertisement recalls my 
own P and G experience which began 
many years ago. 

My first little daughter, Marjorie, went 
to her christening looking very sweet in a 
dainty little batiste dress her grandmother 
gave her. After its honors were done, the 
dress was put away until two years later 
when it was brought out for Marjorie’s 
little sister. It was mussed and a little yel- 
low, but P and G freshened it up. 

As a matter of sentiment I wanted each 
of my children to wear the ‘‘family jewels’’, 
so Dolly and Ethel too and finally a young 
son, Jackie, appeared in the same little 
dress at their christenings and on other 
state occasions. It has traveled with the 
family North, South, East and West, and 
has been washed in all kinds of water— 
hard and soft—but P and G has always 
kept it white and dainty. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. J. W. McMahon, Roselle, New Jersey. 
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ie is the baby now - 
so he wears the family jewels 


P and G does keep white clothes white. 
And because so little rubbing is required, 
colored clothes come from P and G tub- 
bings fresh and bright. With any kind of 
water—hot, warm, cold, hard or soft— 
P and G works beautifully. Do you wonder 
that it is used by more women than any 
other soap in the:world? 


This unequalled popularity means that 
P and G is made in enormous quantities. 
And since large-scale manufacture costs 
less in proportion than small-scale manu- 
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facture, a very large cake of P and G can be 
sold to you for actually less than even ordi- 
nary soaps. 


So—P and G costs less because it is so 
popular. And it is so popular because it 
really is a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FRE E—Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘‘How to take 
out 15 common stains—get clothes clean in 
lukewarm water—lighten washday labor.” 
Problems like these, together with newest laun- 
dry methods, are discussed in a free booklet— 
Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Department NJ-9, P. O. Box 
1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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see] NCE upon a time the serving of 
&| food on ice dishes was possible 
game || only if you had at your com- 
<84| mand the services of a chef. 
sth) Now, with the coming of me- 
chanical refrigeration into the American 
home, it is possible to make ice plates and 
ice molds of all kinds in the freezing com- 
partment of your refrigerator. All you 
have to do is select the metal molds you 
wish, fill them with water, set them in to 
freeze, and presto, your salads, hors d’ceu- 
vres and desserts can be served coolly, ap- 
petizingly and smartly. 

In making ice plates or platters, you 
always need at least two molds of each 
pattern. One to form the bottom of the 
ice plate, and another one to fit exactly 
into it and form the top. Suppose, for 
example, that you are going to use small, 
four-inch tin pie pans as your molds for 
making individual ice plates. Put one pan’ 
into the refrigerator to be chilled. Fill the 
other two-thirds full of water, put it into 
the freezing compartment and freeze just 
to the slush stage—no harder. The time 
varies with the freezing rate of your refrig- 
erator. It generally takes an hour. 

When the water in the pan is mushy 
press the other pan part way down into 
it far enough so that the half-frozen water 
comes up well around the sides of the 
upper pan. Weight the upper pan to hold 
it down if it seems to ride too high. Re- 
turn to the freezing compartment and 
freeze till the water is quite solid ice. You 
can make a number of these molds at one 
time by stacking them, once the water is 
frozen to the slush stage. 

The next and last step is to unmold your 
ice plates just before using them for serv- 
ing. First fill the top pan with a little 
warm water so that it can be lifted off 
easily. Then dip the bottom of the lower 
pan in hot water. Turn the serving plate 
over the ice form, then invert together and 
lift off the loosened pan and you will have 
left a complete plate made of ice. On it 
you can serve your dessert or salad, or what 
you will. Of course, this plate of ice will 
have to be served on another plate. 


Colored Ice Plates 


OU can easily make colored ice plates 

by coloring the water with vegetable 
coloring. The coloring paste or liquid 
should be dissolved completely in hot 
water and stirred thoroughly into cooler 
water so that the color neither settles nor 
streaks. You can either buy the colors or 
make them yourself from spinach, beets, 
carrots, grapes, currants, etc. 

If you wish to use large instead of in- 
dividual molds for serving desserts, salads, 
or hors d’ceuvres, have the local tinsmith 
make you a pair of rectangular or oval tin 
platters shaped so that they will fit the 
freezing compartment of your refrigerator. 
A platter mold just as large as your ice- 
cube drawer is sufficient to hold a quart of 
ice cream, or salad or a number of small 
hors d’ceuvres, if it is made almost as 
deep as the drawer itself. Platter ice molds 
are made just as ice plates are made. 

You can make a very pretty ice platter 
with compartments for hors d’ceuvres by 
using one of these platter-shaped tin molds 
in combination with tiny scallop shells or 
aluminum gelatin molds with which you 
can mold in the compartments. Green ice 
is especially attractive for an hors d’ceuvre 
platter. Fill the platter mold two-thirds 
full of green-colored water and freeze to 
the slush stage. Remove it from the re- 
frigerator and press into it as many of the 
smaller aluminum gelatin molds or scallop 
shells as you wish to make compartments, 
weighting the shells or molds down, if nec- 
essary. Then return the platter to the 
freezing compartment and freeze to solid- 
ity. Tounmold, remove the weights from 


«Ke Plates for Gold (ourses 


By Marjorie BEEM 


the scallop shells or gelatin molds, and 
fill each mold with a few teaspoonfuls of 
hot water so that they can easily be lifted 
out. Then remove the bottom platter- 
shaped tin by dipping it in hot water to 
loosen it, reversing a plate or platter over 
it and lifting it off. You will have left a 
perfect hors d’ceuvre compartment dish 
of attractive green ice. 

Be sure not to unmold the ice dishes too 
long before serving. And make them thick 
enough so that they do not melt too 
quickly. It is well to serve them on a dish 
or tray deep enough to take care of the 
water that melts from the ice or, to line the 
plate or tray on which you serve them with 
several thicknesses of blotting paper cut 
to fit so it doesn’t show. 


Tomato NAolds 


VERY pretty dessert service can be 
had by using a pink ice platter on 
which green grape leaves are laid. Servea 
fruit or flower mold of ice cream on each 
leaf. Ifyou use the ice platter for serving 
salads, cover it first with lettuce leaves or 
curly endive to keep the salad from get- 
ting watery, or else serve separate portions 
of the salad in individual lettuce nests. 
Fruit compotes served in ice cups lined 
with lettuce leaves take on new flavor. 
One charming way of serving food ‘‘on 
the ice”’ is to use small tomato molds of ice, 
with little “wells” in each to hold caviar. 
Get the required number of individual 
tomato molds from your hardware dealer. 
Color some water with red vegetable 
coloring. If the molds come in hinged 
halves you will have to freeze the colored 
water to the slush stage in the ice-cuwbe 
drawer before filling the molds. If the 
molds have a flat cover at the bottom in- 
stead, you can fill them directly with the 
colored water and thus get a clearer effect. 
Insert a small core of waxed paper in each 
of the filled molds. This makes the de- 
pression in which the caviar will be served. 
Then return the molds to the freezing 
compartment and freeze to solidity. 
When the caviar is to be served, unmold 
the individual tomatoes of ice by dipping 
the tins quickly in hot water. Arrange on 
individual plates or on a large service 
plate that has first been covered with 
several thicknesses of blotting paper and 
overlaid with cress or lettuce. Remove 
the paraffin paper core from each tomato, 
line the empty cores with cress leaves and 
fill each with a heaping teaspoonful of 
caviar, seasoned with onion juice and tiny 
flecks of lemon. This should be served as 
an opening course, accompanied with 
toasted rounds of whole-wheat bread. 
Another attractive way to use individual 
ice molds is as cooling units for the 
summertime punch. Tin flower and fruit 
molds are obtainable in great variety— 
roses, lilies, daisies, peaches, bunches of 
grapes, and so on. To make ice molds for 
use in the punch bowl, use colored fruit 
juice either fresh or canned. Strain it so 
that it is quite thin and clear, and do not 
add sweetening if you wish the molds to 
freeze quickly. Use orange juice or other 
yellow fruit juice for daisy molds; grape 
juice for the grape molds; and so on. 
Fill the molds with the fruit juice, allow 
them to freeze to solid ice, and unmold. 
Put these attractive fruits and flowers of 
ice in the punch bowl after it has been 
filled, and allow them to float on top. 
Remember that a freezing compart- 
ment is coldest at the bottom and back. 
To reduce the freezing time, spill a little 
water on the bottom of the compartment 
and allow the mold to freeze to it. 
Remember that ice molds freeze much 
more rapidly and harder than parfaits, 
mousses or sherbets. The reason is that 
the desserts contain more sugar and are 
thicker mixtures than the water. 














shallit be?’ 


“I looked at the clerk 


“Then I thought how very silly I would be to take a 
chance with ‘just any old oil’ when I knew 3-in-One 
and knew how good it was.” 


and he looked at me. 


Why endanger your costly housekeeping helps to 
save a doubtful penny or two? 


Use 3-in-One frequently and liberally on every light mech- 
anism about the home—sewing machine, vacuum cleaner; the 
motors of washing machines, electric refrigerators, oil burn- 
ers; also go-carts, roller skates, bicycles, scooters, locks, bolts, 
hinges, clocks. They will operate easier, last longer, require 
fewer repairs. 


Several high quality oils are scientifically compounded to 
produce 3-in-One. That’s why it is so different from ordinary 
“machine” oil—and so much better. Costs but little more; 
worth a great deal more. 


Good grocery, drug, notion, hardware and general stores have 3-in-One 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 1-oz. “Oilright’’ Handy Cans and three size bor | 
tles. Ask for it by name and look for the Big Red “One” on the label. 


— Manufactured since 1894— 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


FRE ¢ Novel sample and illustrated Dictionary 
@ of Uses. Request both on a postal card. 








For a Perfect Dustless Dust Cloth, sprinkle a little 
3-in-One on a yard of cheese cloth. Picks up 
dust and holds it! 
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Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 












































































(At right) “Granada” —a 
Karnean Marbled pattern in 
contrasting squares of ebony |, 
black and rich-veined cream. 
Sealex Linoleum No. 3031. 





















Sealex Linoleum No. 


spot proof, easily cleaned. | / 


Hot fruit juices will not stain Sealex 
Linoleums. Pattern No. 1173/2. 


The Sealex Shield 
identifies genuine 
stain-proof Sealex 
Linoleums made by 
the revolutionary 


Sealex Process. 





2/4210. Stain-proof, | /\} | || { 
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FLOOR EFFECTS 


to harmonize with other: 
beautiful things 


in the home 
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d bist brightness, the life, of these colorful 
times are strikingly reflected in the fur- 
nishings of the modern home. Walls, draperies 
and furniture—all have been touched with 
the universal vogue for color. 


Even old-style, bare, cheerless floors are giv- 
ing way, in the modern home, to smart, comfort- 
able floors of resilient linoleums in fascinating, 
cheery colors—colors which harmonize per- 
fectly with the many other beautiful things. 


Discriminating people will prefer the new 
stain-proof Sealex Linoleums when they buy 
floors for their homes. They will find in the 
wide variety of colors and designs available a 
choice of patterns exactly suited to their needs 
—and to their pocketbooks. 
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There is also a feeling of security in the 
knowledge that all Sealex Linoleums are gen- 
uine linoleums. They are different from or- 
dinary linoleums because they are made by 
the exclusive Sealex Process which penetrates 
and seals the tiny pores tight against dust and 
moisture. Spilled liquids and tracked-in dirt 
do not dull the velvety richness of the colors, 
for these modern linoleums are almost as easy 
to clean as glazed tile. 


Sealex Linoleums are available in richly 
patterned Inlaids, two-tone Jaspé, Romanesq, 
Plain and Battleship: a pattern for every pur- 
pose—for every type of interior. 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc., General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, New Orleans, Atlanta. 


“Your Floors as a Decorator Views 
Them” — by the well-known authority 
Winnifred Fales. A color scheme se- 
lector comes with the book. Address 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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Tea-Room Ham Loaf 


34 Pound of Boiled 
Ham Trimmings Pepper 

34 Pound of Trimmings 1 Egg ‘ 
of Roasted Pork 4 Cupful of Milk 

14 Cupful of Fine Bread 114 Tablespoonfuls of 
Crumbs Tomato Catchup 


4 Teaspoonful of 


RIND the trimmings left from a whole 

ham to make three-quarters of a 
pound. Mix lightly with the ground pork, 
the crumbs, the pepper and the catchup 
and add the beaten eggs with the milk. 
Pat into a loaf pan and bake forty-five 
minutes in a hot oven—400° F.—reducing 
the heat after fifteen minutes to 350° F. 
for the remainder of the time. Cut into 
thin slices. This is equally delicious served 
hot or cold. 

Miss H. C., Los Gatos, Cal. 


Spiced Fruit Loaf 


24 Cupful of Butter 4 Teaspoonful of 


134 Cupfuls of Sugar Allspice 
3 Eggs % Fe oy of Salt 
34 Cupful of Orange ¥% Cupful of Grated 
uice hocolate 
2 Cupfuls of Pastry 4% Cor of Chopped 
Flour alnuts 


1 Cupful of Seedless 
aisins 

1 Cupful of Hot 
Mashed Sweet 
Potatoes 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Grated Orange 
Peel 


REAM the butter, add the sugar 
gradually, the well-beaten eggs and 
the orange juice. Stir in the dry ingredi- 
ents, thoroughly sifted together, and then 
the chocolate, and the nuts and raisins 
dredged with a little of the flour. Blend 
well, mix in the sweet potatoes and or- 
ange peel and pour into an oiled loaf tin. 
Bake in a moderate oven—350° F.—for 
about an hour. The spiciness of 
the flavor improves if the cake 
is stored several days before 
using. Cover with a chocolate 
frosting when ready to serve. 
Miss D. E. M., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Graham Nut Bread 


2 Cupfuls of Sour Milk 
¥% Cupful of Molasses 
2 Cupfuls of Graham Flour 
14 Cupful of Yellow Corn Meal 
14 Cupfuls of Bread Flour 
3 Teaspoonfuls of Soda 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 - ul of Seedless 
aisins 
1 Cupful of English- 
Walnut Meats 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 

14 Teaspoonful of 
Ground Cloves 

4 Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 





TIR the Graham flour 
and corn meal into 
the milk and molasses 
well mixed. Save out 
two tablespoonfuls of 
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‘Readers’ Recipes 


These are From (@alifornia 
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then stir in the nuts, finely 
chopped, and the raisins, dredged 
with the two tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Pour into two bread pans 
lined with waxed paper and bake ; 
in a moderate oven—350° F.—for j 
an hour. When the loaves are 

cool enough to handle, turn out 

on racks and remove the paper while the 
bread is still warm. 


Mrs. R. E. P., Oakland, Cal. 
Molded Rice With Shrimp Sauce 


1 Cupful of Rice 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 





3 Tablespoonfuls of 


our 
Butter 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
¥% Cupful of Cream Butter 
2 Egg Yolks ¥ Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Cupfuls of Rich 1 Cupful of Grated 
ilk Parmesan Cheese 
2 Cupfuls of Cooked Shrimp 


yr the rice until tender and flaky. 
Mix lightly, while still hot, with the 
butter, cream and slightly beaten egg 
yolks. Pour into an oiled mold and bake 
in a pan of boiling water in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—about twenty minutes, or 
until firm. Meanwhile, cook the butter, 
flour and salt together until frothy. Add 
the milk slowly and stir until thick. Mix 
with the shrimp and cheese and let stand 
over boiling water until well heated. When 
ready to serve, pour over the rice turned 
out on a platter. 


Mrs. J. L. M., Oakland, Cal. 


Baked Almond Pudding 
1% Coptuly of Ground 1% Teaspoonful of 
ry Toas Cinnamon 


1 art of Milk 
2 Egg Yolks 
1 Whole E 
¥% Cupful of ugar 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
OAK the toast in the milk. 
Add the eggs, beaten until 
light with sugar and cinnamon; 
stir in the coconut or crumbled 
macaroons and vanilla. Pour 
intoa well-buttered shallow dish 
and bake in a moderate oven— 
350° F.—until done, about forty 
minutes. Spread lightly with 
almond meringue and brown in 
a slow oven—300° F. 


cAlmond —Meringue 


2 Fes Whites 

6 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 

A Few Drops of Vanilla 

4% Cupful of Blanched 
monds 


HIP the whites of 
eggs to a foam and 
then gradually sprinkle on 
the sugar, beating until 
stiff. Flavor with the 
vanilla and fold in the 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shredded Coconut 


or 
6 Dry Macaroons 





flour and add the re- ye TP almonds, finely crushed. 
epee: a — Mrs.G. A.E., 
sifted with : 

the ands aa ; ; . ; Morro Bay, Cal. 
salt. Beat s sf 

until smooth, “wah | 

















“I don’t like spinach—I hate milk!"" 
Every meal is a battle. Mother cries. 
Father loses his temper. For with- 
out proper food children just can’t 
grow as they should. 

Then came Thompson's Chocolate 
*‘Douste Matrep”’ Malted Milk. 
A new idea. And here’s what hap- 
pened to the milk rebels: 

Milk 
Children who wouldn’t touch milk 
love it prepared this delicious way. 
They mix up a chocolate ‘‘DouBLe 
Matrep”’ Malted Milk for them- 
selves. Three glasses a day go down 
like magic. 

Milk is the most important, single 
food for a child. Thompson’s dou- 
bles its nourishment and makes it 
twice as easy to digest. It also 
counteracts the binding ten- 
dency of raw milk. 

When children drink the 
amount of milk they should, 
abnormal appetites for sweets 
and highly spiced foods tend 
to disappear. You find them 
not only drinking milk, but 
eating their vegetables and 
salads. 


Delicious ‘ 
andcreamy 
—hot or cold 


Weight 


By adding Thompson's 
‘“Douste Matrep’’ Malted 
Milk to a child’s regular 
meals, gains of two and as 
much as five pounds a month 
are made. Muscles grow firmer 
and teeth grow stronger. This 
has been demonstrated by many 
actual tests in schools. 

Because Thompson's is ‘“‘Douste Matrep”’ 
and not ordinary malted milk, it actually has 
a great power of digesting other foods in the 
stomach. With better digestion and better 
assimilation, children pick up weight surely 
and steadily. 


high vitam 


sleep. 


Nervousness 


Normal, healthy children haven't “‘nerves.’’ For 
example, they do not fidget, they are not un- 
usually timid, they go to sleep easily and 
quickly. Often these nervous traits are caused by 
appetite troubles, which result in underweight. 
Thompson’s *“‘Douste Matrep’’ Malted Milk 
helps correct the root of the difficulty by build- 
ing the child up to normal weight. It is surpris- 
ing how often stubborn, nervous traits vanish 
as the child grows stronger, and more vigorous 
on three glasses of malted milk a day. 

A cup of hot malted milk before bedtime helps 
to overcome sleeplessness and restlessness. 


Millions of Mothers 


Literally millions have found that this solved the 





problem of their little ‘‘milk rebels.’’ It helps add 





For Mother, Too 


If 77 are overweight, 
SUBSTITUTE Thompson's 
for your regular meals. Its 


value will protect you against 
the dangers of dieting. 

If urderweight, ADD 
Thompson’s to your regular 
meals. It will help you build 
up to normal. 

Take Thompson's hot at 
bedtime, for sound refreshing 


The Story of Little 


Milk Rebels 


—and how they grew! 


























This chart 
shows nor- 
mal weights 
for boys and 
girls. Unless 
infection or 
sickness is 
holding your 
child back, 
you will be 


Malted Milk 
will bring 
him up to 
normal 


to their weight, check nervous 
disorders and appetite troubles. 

A cup of Thompson’s, hot 
with breakfast, and a hot or 
cold serving with each meal 
is recommended. It also makes 
an excellent after-school lunch- 
eon. Serve Thompson's regu- 
larly the same hours of the 
day. It quickly becomes part 
of the daily habit. 


Why Thompson’s 
Became So Popular 


The scientific, double malted 
process makes Thompson's 
Malted Milk dissolve instant- 
ly in hot or cold milk, merely 
by shaking; it gives it a 
smooth, creamy, malty flavor; 
it adds mineral salts that help 
build bone and muscle and re- 
tains all the vitamins of whole 
cream milk and grains. It tastes 
better. It is more convenient. 
It does more for health. 

You can buy it at every grocery or drug 
store in one pound or five pound packages. 
There are 30 servings in every pound. Each 
serving is nearly a meal in itself. 





and mineral 


75c Value 
Shaker,Sample 
and Book of 
Weight Charts 


Mail Coupon 








THOMPSON’S MALTED MILK CO. 

Dept. 27-5, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Please send me a large size, 75c value aluminum shaker, 
a sample of Thompson’s ““DouBLE MALTED”’ Malted 
Milk and your book of weight charts. I enclose only 
25c to cover packing and mailing costs. 
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W/oMEN with complexions that 
seemed permanently clouded, too sen- 
sitive, or coarse-textured, have found 
a way to attain a clear, soft skin. 


Women with a continual succession 
of blackheads and blemishes, have 
found that this simple daily treatment 
would often clear away even serious 
skin disorders, in a reasonable time. 


Yet there is no mystery about it. 
It is not one of those drastic, some- 
times even dangerous, remedies which 
women often use, and which physicians 
will tell you are worse than useless. It 
is simply a method of keeping the skin 


functioning normally. 


To reach the under layers 


of the skin 


Deep down in the under layers of your 
skin is where the trouble starts. Tiny 
glands secreting moisture, pores throw- 
ing off poisons, capillaries rushing fresh 
blood in and carrying off infection— 
here is a delicate balance of forces. With 
healthy vigor and activity comes aclear, 
fresh complexion. Too much or too 
little stimulation, and there starts that 
long succession of blemishes and faults 
that women are constantly seeking to 
avoid. 

To cleanse the pores, to restore the 
pulsing of the capillaries, to carry off 
infection, and then to stop new infection 
before it starts—thousands of women 
have learned the daily use of Resinol 
Soap. Cleansing, soothing, mildly 
stimulating, Resinol sinks deep into the 
pores and starts the skin again acting 
normally. 


As a daily toilet soap 


In thousands of homes Resinol Soap 
is today the only toilet soap in use— 
for baby’s tender skin, for shampooing, 
for the bath. Note its clean, tonicodor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





r— 


wv 





Dept. 6-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial-size cake 
of Resinol Soap—enough for several days’ ordi- 
nary use. : 
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Modern Meat Marketing 


(Continued from Page 83) 


economy is to buy the shank or butt end 
of ham, the former for boiling and the 
latter for roasting. The Boston butt is 
smoked and is a very fine piece of meat for 
boiling or baking. For bacon, the side or 
bacon strip gives the finest quality, but 
there are two other pieces, the jowl and 
the brisket, which can usually be bought 
for about half the cost of the bacon strip. 
These two pieces do not give as fine- 
appearing slices, but they can be used for 
frying and for adding to other meat dishes, 
such as old fowl and meat loaf; for flavor- 
ing bread dressings and escalloped dishes; 
or chopped, for hot sandwiches; for salads, 
hash, squaw corn, and for many similar 
uses the good cook knows so well. 

Pork offers choice titbits and dishes so 
much appreciated that they have given 
rise to literary flights. Lamb’s essay on 
The Origin of Roast Pig has done much to 
spread its fame. When one has developed 
a taste for the morsels of meat which come 
from pickled pig’s feet, few other dishes 
will be so tempting. The hocks, too, lend 
to beans or cabbage the taste no other 
meat can give. The pieces of meat and fat 
from the head go to make the well known 
head cheese. And what would Philadel- 
phia scrapple be without Pork! On the 
counter at the market are now found the 
finely flavored little cutlets taken from 
the cheek, also tongues, pigs’ tails, hearts, 
liver and kidneys. Most of these meats 
cost less than such cuts as ham or loin and 
might well be included from time to time 
to give variety. 

Lamb and mutton are used in a great 
many parts of the world. We read of 
sheep-raising many centuries ago. Strange 
to say, in sections of our own country 
there seems to be a lack of real apprecia- 
tion for this fine meat. Lamb is in season 
through the early summer months and 
mutton during the rest of the year. 

Lamb cuts vary a little according to 
localities, but such differences are quickly 
learned in a few trips to market. Lamb 
may be cut into sides or left whole and the 
cuts made across. When selecting lamb 
cuts keep in mind these points. The leg 
and loin are considered the choice cuts for 
roasting, but for an economical cut choose 
the shoulder. To carve nicely, have it 
boned and rolled. The breast with pocket 
cut into it and stuffed is another good dish 


‘for baking. 


cA Specialty From Each ©ut 


N PLACE of loin or rib chops, there are 
steaks from the upper or lower part of 
the shoulder or slices from the neck. In 
any of these the bone can be removed and 
the steaks rolled and tied into attractive 
cutlets. A very economical luncheon dish 
is a grilled plate, using the neck slices 
boned, rolled and baked en casserole, with 
lamb kidneys and a small sausage fried or, 
instead, two strips of bacon. 

Other parts of the lamb which give the 
more unusual dishes are the heart, kid- 
neys, fries, liver and brain. These can be 
served alone or together with other cuts of 
the lamb, as in grill plates, shepherd’s pie, 
pot pie, Irish stew, and casserole dishes. 

As in the case of other meats, certain 
cuts of veal bring a better price, leaving a 
number of cuts which are a very good 
purchase. Here are a few hints on shop- 
ping for veal: The shoulder roast is eco- 
nomical. The bone may be removed and 
the roast prepared in the manner described 
for shoulder of lamb. Steaks cut from the 
shoulder will do for the same dishes as cut- 
lets, which come from the leg, or as the 
chops, from the loin. Rolled stuffed 
breast of veal is always a good dinner dish 
and the cost is small. 

Veal knuckle is especially rich in gela- 
tin and serves as a basis for soups, jellied 
meats and molded loaves. The lean parts 


many types of the more dainty dishes to 
be served for an entrée, a luncheon or a 
buffet supper. Everyone is familiar with 
veal sweetbread and veal liver, and both 
bring a good price; but to make a sav- 
ing, buy beef sweetbread or beef liver. 
These are not quite so tender, though if 
the beef liver is soaked in skim milk or in 
an oil marinade several hours before cook- 
ing the family will surely think they are 
eating veal liver. The head and feet are 
served as more unusual dishes. Calf’s 
head vinaigrette is one of the better 
known ways of using the head. 


eA Cookery Table 


NOUGH has been said about each type 
of meat to prove that a trip to market 
at least once a week will be of value; and 
if one can go oftener, so much the better. 


BEEF CUTS 


FORESHANK: Soup stock; beef tea. 

PLATE—Navel end: Chopped; stew; corned. 
Short ribs: Braised; baked; stew. Brisket: 
Rolled and braised; boiled; corned. Skirt steak: 
Chopped; beef rolls; braised. 

CuucK—Ribs: Roast; steak; pot roast. Shoulder 
clod: Roast; pot roast. Boston cut: Roast; pot 
roast. Arm piece: Pot roast; braised. Neck: 
Chopped; stew; mincemeat, etc. Boned shoul- 
der: Chopped; pot roast, etc. 

SHANK: Soup stock; beef tea. 

RouND—Sliced: Steak, Swiss, Spanish, etc. Top 
round: Small steak; roast; dried beef. Bottom 
round: Pot roast; beef rolls; hamburger; dried 
beef. Heel piece: Potroast; braised; hamburger. 


Rump—Boned: Roast; pot roast; corned. 


Loin—End: Sirloin steak; roast; short steak; 
butt roast. Short loin: Tenderloin, porterhouse 
and club steak; roast. 


FLANK: Flank steak; stew; chopped; corned. 

TONGUE: Corned; smoked; pickled; boiled; baked. 

OXTAIL: Braised; soup. 

BRAINS: Fried; creamed; scrambled. 

LIVER: Broiled; fried; baked; liver loaf, etc. 

KIDNEYs: Broiled; fried; stewed in pie; baked en 
casserole. 

anome: Corned; pickled; baked; boiled; in pie, 
etc. 

SWEETBREAD: Braised; creamed. 

TRIPE: Broiled; fried; creamed; stew; soup, etc. 


VEAL CUTS 


LEG: Roast; steak; cutlets. Shank: Soup stock; 
pressed meat. 


LoIn: Chops; roast. 
Riss: Chops; roast. 


SHOULDER: Roast; steak; chopped. Neck: Stew; 
chopped. 


BREAST: Stew; pot pie; braised; baked. Knuckle: 
Soup stock; pressed meat. 


LivER: Broiled; sautéd; baked; creamed; meat 
loaf, etc. 

KIDNEys: Broiled; sautéd; baked; meat pie, etc. 

HEART: Baked; braised; stew; chop suey, etc. 

SWEETBREAD: Creamed; braised; baked. 

TONGUE: Pickle; boiled; baked. 


' PORK CUTS 


HaM—Fresh: Roast; steak. Cured: 
boiled; slices broiled, baked, etc. 

LoIN: Roast; chops. 

SPARE Riss: Baked; boiled; braised. 

BACON STRIP: Fried; boiled. 

Fat Back: Salted pork; boiled. 


SHOULDER—Fresh: Roast; steak; sausage meat. 
Smoked: Baked; boiled; slices fried. 

Boston Butt: Baked; boiled; smoked for roast. 

CLEAR PLATE: Salted pork; fried; boiled. 

Hocks: Pickled; boiled. 

Jowt Bacon: Fried; boiled; 
other meats, etc. 

BRISKET BACON: Fried; boiled; combined with 
other meats, etc. 

Heap: Head cheese; sausage, etc. 

TAILs: Boiled. 

FEET: Pickled; boiled. 

TONGUE: Pickled; boiled; baked. 

KIpNEY: Broiled; sautéd; baked; meat pie, etc. 

HEART: Baked; braised; stew; chop suey, etc. 


LiveR: Broiled; sautéd; baked; creamed; meat 
loaf, etc. 


LAMB AND MUTTON CUTS 


Lec: Roast; steak. Shank: Soup stock. 
LoIN: Roast; chops. 
Rips: Roast; chops; crown roast. 


SHOULDER: Roast; steak; stew; pie, etc. Neck: 
Soup stock; stew; sliced for cutlets. 


BREAST: Stew; pie; rolled and braised. 
TONGUE: Pickled; boiled; baked. 
Kipneys: Broiled; sautéd; baked; meat pie, etc. 


Baked; 


combined with 
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Insuring the 
life of a sheet 


The best insurance is the Ufica label 
on sheets and pillow cases. Sheets 
carrying this name are made from 
high grade, strong cotton; spun with 
just the proper twist to insure strength 
—closely woven for durability; fin- 
ished a permanent white and abso- 
lutely free of all “filler”. The smooth 
surface and firm, close texture of 
Utica sheets and pillow cases will 
survive countless washings. 


_ Our “Mohawk” Brand is also a high qual- 


ity sheet, lighter weight than “Utica” and 
therefore lower in price. 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK VALLEY 


COTTON MILLS 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 











Utica Steam & Mohawk 
Mills 


Utica, New York 

0 Send free copy of il- 
lustrated booklet on cor- 
rect bed making. 

0 Enclosed find 50c for 
4 piece oblong hem- 
stitched luncheon set of 
Utica sheeting. 

0 Enclosed find 25c for 
2 piece set as above. 
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saw her foot before | saw 


DAINTY thing in dusky, gleaming silk, shod 
with the trimmest, smartest little pump 

that ever a man saw. . . certainly, it seemed to 
me far too ornamental to be of any real use. . . 
A show-window shoe, obviously . 
to look at. . 


. so lovely 
. so seemingly un-walkable. . 

And so, as the Pullman rocked along Southamp- 
ton-ward, the flat Long Island landscape rolled 
by unnoticed, while I gazed at that fascinating 
foot in the aisle, and mused upon the beauty and 
futility of feminine footwear. 

 Eastport!’’ announced the porter. The foot dis- 
appeared. Its owner arose. Then down the aisle she 
came. . . floated, rather . . . for her feet seemed 
barely to touch the carpet . . . she moved with the 
gtaceofafawn. . . perfectly poised. . . gloriously 
natural. . . Show-window shoes, indeed! I mentally 
begged her pardon, as that valiant little heel van- 
ished from view. 


Yours ror tHE AsKInG—This interestingly illustrated 
book, *‘Walk in Beauty,’ gives the views of prominent edu- 
cators on the subject of correct posture, tells how many 
beautiful women have acquired the charm of a graceful 
carriage. Send for your copy. Address Dept. J-9. 


©1928, U.S. Shoe Co. 





Of course, I can’t be certain, but from the 
sheer grace of her carriage, the fluent free- 
dom of her step, the effortless ease of her 


her face — 


If) at the bottom, snugly narrow at the top— 
it does not rub, it cannot chafe, it is superbly . 








easy on sheer stockings and on tender feet! 





charming progress, I have not the slightest 


doubt but that this Lovely Lady of the I~ 


Pullman wears Red Cross Shoes. Those very 
remarkable shoes, you know, that so happily 
combine foot-freedom and foot-fashion! 

For, for all their Parisian chic, every pair of Red 
Cross Shoes is scientifically shaped. Built over the 
famous, exclusive “Limit’’ lasts, which were de- 
rived from averaging the actual measurements of 
thousands of feminine feet, Red Cross Shoes fit the 
feet in action as well as repose. . . insure glorious 
foot-freedom at every step. 

And, in addition, there is the exclusive 
Arch-Tone support to give elastic 
buoyancy to ever-active insteps 

. there is also the Natural- 
shaped heel, comfortably roomy 










Product of Tue Unitrep States SHOE COMPANY, 








One simply cannot walk awkwardly 
in Red Cross Shoes. 

Unhampered feet—effortless walking, 
that is the foundation for bodily beauty, for liquid 
motion, for natural grace. 

The very smartest shoe store in town will show 
you Red Cross Shoes for street, sport or formal wear, 
at prices ranging from $10 to $16.50. There are also 
Sub-deb models from $6.50 to $8.50, and Junior 
models from $3.50 to $6.00. 





FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 


Cincinnati 
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Miss Anna G. Cronin (Letter at right) 


OOR digestion, bad skin, headaches, 

“nerves” —these are the commonest signs 
your intestinal tract is not clean. Signs that 
stagnating food wastes are flooding your body 
with poisons. Lowering your efficiency. Dulling 
your appetite for work or play... 

A pure health food, fresh as any garden 
vegetable, Fleischmann’s Yeast does not “scour 
out” your intestines, the way cathartics do. 
Gently, naturally, it stimulates the muscles, 
softens the wastes, makes elimination regular, 
complete. 


Your whole being promptly reflects your 
new. intestinal health—your digestion, your 
complexion, your bodily vigor—your very 
disposition ! 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from any 
grocer. Buy two or three days’ supply at a 
time and keep in any cool dry place. Write for 
a free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet. Address Health Research Dept. G-102, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York City. 


(RIGHT) 
William McCartney’s father writes: 


Denver, Colorado 


“WE HAD ALMOST GIVEN UP 
hope of Billy’s ever being well again. 
He is six years old, and for five years 
he had suffered on and off from con- 
stipation. Day after day we would 
dose him with cathartics, but his 
health kept right on failing. His 
condition was so bad that we ac- . 
tually had to force him to eat. . 

“Finally we started giving him 
Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, and 
he is now as ‘regular’ as a clock. Constipation all gone. 
Instead of living a miserable existence, suffering all the 
time and fearing to eat, he is now as active and well as 
any child in the neighborhood. No wonder I am a great 
booster of Fleischmann’s Yeast!” 


Patrick McCartney 


(RIGHT) 
Seattle, Wash. 

“I USED TO WORK IN AN OFFICE, where the 
stuffy rooms and lack of exercise brought on stomach 
trouble. My nights were a succession of nightmares, my 
days miserable from nausea, bad breath and intestinal 
fermentation . . . I laughed when my wife mentioned 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. But after eating it for a month 
I saw I was on the right track. Now, after two years, 
I’m thoroughly well. Without Yeast, I could never 
have taken up my present work as a fireman.” 


Georce W. Britain 
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“J just couldn’t 
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afford to be laid up..” 


Brockton, Mass. 

“Not only did my position demand my 
being on the job every day, but for finan- 
cial reasons too (I am the sole support of 
my widowed mother) I just couldn’t afford 
to be laid up. 

“Imagine my alarm, then, when I began 
to get nervous, lost my appetite and finally 
suffered complete nervous exhaustion. It 


(ABOVE AND AT RIGHT) 


always been good. 


doctor tells this story: 


myself.” 


gradually be discontinued: 


Memphis, Tenn. 


“ONE THING MY POLO PONIES and saddle horses never 
need is exercise—as I do a great deal of riding. My health has 


“‘At a rather early age, however, it seems I was troubled with 
severe skin eruptions. I don’t remember it well myself but my 


“For many years he had watched with interest reports in 
medical journals from all over the world of the beneficial results 
from eating Yeast (this was before Fleischmann’s Yeast was 
generally used as a health food). So when I broke 
out with skin trouble he gave it to me instead of 
medicines. And my skin cleared right up. 

“My doctor is still recommending Fleisch- 


mann’s Yeast and I have also eaten it since then Jd 
Sr. Etmo Newron, Jr. 


The simple way to health: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal or 
between meals. Eat it just plain, or dissolved aus 
in water, or any other way you like. For 
stubborn constipation physicians recommend 
drinking one cake in a glass of hot water— 
not scalding—before each meal and before 
going to bed. And train yourself to form a 
regular daily habit. Harsh cathartics can 


was all I could do to carry on, let alone 
have any pep left after the day’s work. 
“Taking a friend’s suggestion, I began 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast—three or four 
cakes a day. After three months I want to 
say I am sure the Yeast prevented a total 
breakdown in my health. I shall continue 
to eat it.” Anna G. Cronin 
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C frostings That Will Not (rack 


(Continued from Page 82) 


frosting recipe is of the fudge type calling 
for no egg white, cool the mixture until 
the bottom of the saucepan feels luke- 
warm or the sirup registers 110° F. be- 
fore the beating is begun. 

The beating is one of the most im- 
portant steps in the making of these frost- 
ings. Beat only until you see that the 
frosting is holding its shape when you 
draw the beater up slightly from the 
mass in the bowl. Then spread at once on 
the cake and you will have a smooth, 
glossy frosting which will stay moist for 
several days. If not beaten enough, these 
frostings will be sticky and when put on 
the cake they will run instead of remain- 
ing in place in the desired shape. If 
beaten too long they dry out, but should 
this overbeating occur, a few drops of hot 
water stirred in will restore the gloss and 
smoothness. This same remedy may have 
to be used if the frosting is stored over a 
period of time, even in a tightly covered 
jar, although its keeping qualities, en- 
hanced by the sirup, are one of the most 
valuable recommendations for the use of 
these frostings. 

While cakes simply frosted are perfectly 
satisfactory for ordinary use there are spe- 
cial occasions when one welcomes the 
added charm and festivity of decorated 
cakes. No other frostings are better for 
this purpose, for they are very easily han- 
dled and may be swirled on a cake in many 
simple but very attractive designs, but 
use as few strokes of a spatula as possible 
in order not to give a worked-over appear- 
ance. For added attractiveness they may 
be sprinkled with fresh or toasted shredded 
cocoanut, tiny candy balls called dragées, 
chopped nuts, or spread with melted choc- 
olate,and soon. These frostings also may 
be used in a pastry tube or pastry forcer 
which permits the housewife to venture into 
a field in which the chef or confectioner for- 
merly held sway. She can with practice 
acquire sufficient skill to make realistic 
flowers, vines and frosting ruffles which 
give the birthday cake added charm. 

In adapting these recipes for use at high 
altitudes, the temperatures given will have 
to be reduced 1° F. for every five hundred 
feet in altitude, which is a rule based on 
recent experiments. 


White Frosting 
21% Cupfuls of Sugar 14 Cupful of Water 
5 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Egg Whites 
Corn Sirup 14 Teaspoonfuls of 
Few Grains of Salt Vanilla 


OOK together the sugar, corn sirup, 

salt, and water to 242° F. in a smooth- 
surfaced utensil, stirring only until the 
sugar is entirely dissolved and the boiling 
has started. When the thermometer reg- 
isters 238° F. quickly beat the egg whites 
with a rotary beater until stiff, but not 
too dry. When 242° F. is reached, pour 
the sirup onto the egg whites before it has 
had time to cool, in a steady fine stream, 
beating continuously. Use a wire whisk 
for this heavier mixture, and when the 
sirup is entirely added, stir in the flavoring, 
beating again until just right for spreading. 


Mint Frosting 


Tee general directions and ingredients 
for white frosting may be used for a 
very good mint frosting, using ten drops 
of oil of peppermint instead of the vanilla. 
The oil of peppermint may be purchased 
at any drug store and is a popular flavor- 
ing for other food. 


Mint Chocolate Frosting 


| pew a delightful variation and one 
which is especially good with devil’s 
food, cover the cake with mint frosting 
and then with a thin layer of bitter cook- 
ing chocolate. Simply melt the chocolate 
over warm water and brush onto the frost- 
ing with quick strokes, using a pastry 


brush: One precaution, however: If there 
is much heat or moisture in the kitchen 
when it is spread and during the drying, 
the surface will lose its gloss. 


Chocolate Frosting 


Uz three ounces or squares of choco- 
late with the recipe for white frosting, 
cooking it with the sugar, water and corn 
sirup. It is well to stir this mixture oc- 
casionally during the boiling to keep the 
chocolate from scorching. Otherwise all 
directions are the same. 


Fudge Frosting 


3 Cupfuls of Sugar 


4 Ounces of Chocolate 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 


Light C Si 2 Tablet "a : 
i orn Siru ablespoonfuls o 
1 Cupful of Milk 4 Butter. " 


1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


po the chocolate into small pieces 
and cook over a low heat with the 
sugar, salt, milk and corn sirup, stirring 
often to prevent scorching. When the 
thermometer registers 232° F., lift from 
fire and drop in the butter, then set aside 
to cool without further stirring until the 
temperature has dropped to 110° F.—luke- 
warm. Now stir in the vanilla and. beat 
until the frosting is creamy and will 
barely hold its shape when dropped from 
the spoon. Spread on the cake quickly 
and with few strokes of the spatula so that 
the surface will be smooth and glossy and 
not overworked. 


Garamel Frosting 


3 Cupfuls of Light ¥g Teaspoonful of Salt 
Brown Sugar 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
14 Cupful of Milk Butter 


1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 

Byer the sugar, salt and milk together 

and stir until all the lumps are entirely 
dissolved, continuing during the boiling if 
necessary. Cook to 236° F. then remove 
from the fire, add the butter and cool to 
110° F. before stirring in the vanilla. Beat 
vigorously until it just holds its shape on 
the cake. A cupful of coarsely chopped 
nuts may be added just before spreading 
to make a richer frosting. 


Sea-Foam Frosting 
2% Cutis of Brown " 
g 


ju, 
¥% Cupful of Water 2 Egg Whites 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 

OIL together the sugar, water and 

salt, stirring long enough to dissolve 
all the lumps of sugar. When the temper- 
ature reaches 252° F. lift from the heat, 
whip up the egg whites quickly to a stiff 
froth, then pour on the sirup, beating con- 
stantly as for the other frostings. Add the 
vanilla and continue beating until of the 
desired consistency. 


lg Teaspoonful of 
. Salt 


«Mocha Sea-Foam Frosting 


TS is a variation of plain sea foam 
and is prepared in the same way, using 
half the quantity of vanilla and half a cup- 
ful of strong coffee (three tablespoonfuls 
of coffee to a cup of water) in place of the 
water used in the above recipe. 


Marshmallow Frosting 


1% Cupfuls of Sugar 


¥ Pound of Marsh- 
4% Cupful of Water 
3 Ta 


mallows Softened 


lespoonfuls of Over Hot Water 
Corn Sirup 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Egg White Boiling Water 


4 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


OIL sugar, water and corn sirup to- 

gether to 248° F., then pour onto the 
beaten egg whites, beating until all the 
sirup has been added. 

Then beat in the vanilla and the 
marshmallows cut into small pieces and 
melted with a tablespoonful of boiling 
water over hot but not boiling water. 
Continue beating until it is almost cold 
and has no tendency to “string.” 








PERFUME~~- BATH LOTION-- 
ANTISEPTIC-~- ASTRINGENT 


all in one 


Tightens the skin....fines 


the texture....... 


makes 


blemishes impossible.... 


x AMAZING lotion is being used by 
many of the most distinguished 


women of France. 


They useit becauseit is awonderfulcom- 
bination of four Paris beauty-aids in one. 


It is an extraordinary bath lotion. 
Sprinkled in the tub and patted all over 
the body after bathing, it does away en- 
tirely with the weakening effects of hot 
water. It gives your skin a wonderful fresh- 
ness and liveness—tones you up all over. 


It is an astringent. It closes relaxed 
pores — firms sagging tissues, fines the 


skin texture. 


It is a famous antiseptic—used regu- 
larly it absolutely prevents blemishes 
and infections. Applied frequently to an 
angry spot, it checks inflammation, makes 


the blemish disappear. 


And Pinaud’s Lilac is a delightful 
perfume—the piquant odor of the lilacs 


of France. 


After exercise, when trav- 
eling, when dressing in a 
hurry, splash Pinaud’s Lilac 
freely over your face, neck, 
shoulders, underneath your 
arms. It leaves your skin 
enchantingly fragrant, ex- 
quisitely fresh and clean. 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac at your 
drug or department store. 


FREE: generous-sized 
samplebottle ofthisextraor- 
dinary lotion. Write today 
to Pinaud, Incorporated, 
Dept. V-1, 220 East 21st 
Street, New York City. 


“ 


PHN A WID'S 
LILAC 


Lilas de France 


§ 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud Inc. 








Pinaud’s Lilac is 
an alluring per- 
fume, delightfully 
fragrant with the 
exquisite lilacs of 
France 





Pinaud’s Lilac is 
a famous antisep- 
tic, absolutely 
preventing blem- 
ishes, and steriliz- 
ing infection 





Pinaud’s Lilac is 


a wonderful as- 
tringent, atighten- 
er of skin texture, 
sagging muscles, 
relaxed pores 
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TAKE YOUR BATH as hot as you 
will—Pinaud’s Lilac in the tub, 
and patted over your body, face, 
throat, and arms afterward, 
gives the tonic stimulation that 
closes pores, tightens muscles, 
firms flabby tissue, fines and 
tones your skin. You are at 


once relaxed and refreshed. 
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Dont hurt 
your baby 


with pins and buttons 
© 





a6 09005 
A. ©2 IP . AN 


The Vanta Baby Copyright 1925 Earnshaw Knitting Co. 


Pins come unfastened, buttons break and 
turn edgewise, to torment the little body. 
Be sure too, mother, that your baby 
never can pick up loose pins and buttons 
and promptly put them into his mouth. 

Dress your baby FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS, 
the SAFE, comfortable, convenient way in 


Vanta 


Baby Garments 
No Pins No Buttons 


They tie with dainty bows of Twistless 
Tape. Dress baby without turning him once. 

Always fit perfectly because you can 
loosen or tighten the tapes in dressing. Safe, 
simple, comfortable, convenient for baby and 
mother;. adjustable as 
baby grows; recom- 
mended by 50,000 doc- 
tors and nurses. 

In cotton, wool, silk, 
linen mesh, sase, rayon 
fabrics, light or heavy 
weights, as your doctor 
advises; dress baby from 
birth to six years. 


For children over two 
years old we make a com- 
plete line of finest qual- 
ity buttoned garments. 

















Vanta quality 


All garments are 
guaranteed to be 
non-shrinkable of the 
finest fabrics and 
best workmanship. 
Dealers will make 
adjustment on any 
that do not give you 
complete satisfaction. 


Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments 
at your store. 
If you cannot 
get them, write 
to EARNSHAW 
SALES Co., 
INc., Dept. 106, 
Newton, Mass. 


’ FREE TO YOU 


Vanta Pattern, also “Baby’s 
Fim Outfit,” a book of 64 pages on 
Sj) care and dressing of babies. 
SSR LL Nw ww" 





KNIT KNITIE 



























Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 106, Newton, Mass. 





Without charge now or later send 
pattern and full instructions for 
making the new Vanta square-fold, 
pester diaper. Also na be Outfit 

k and illustrated catalog, all in 
plain envelope. 
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Bulbs for Spring (heer 


(Continued from Page 16) 


March or April. Some of them flower as 
soon as they push above the ground; others 
through late April and May, into June. 
No weeding, no spraying, no pruning, no 
staking, disbudding or nursing! One light 
stirring of the soil early in the spring to 
loosen up the surface and work the winter 
mulch into the ground—that is, if a mulch 
has been put on—is about all the care one 
can give them until after the flower show 
is over. 

My own favorite among the half dozen 
or moreof the small, early-flowering things 
is chionodoxa, or glory-of-the-snow. The 
chionodoxas grow sufficiently high— 
fifteen inches or more—to escape the mud 
spattering which often defaces the snow- 
drops and snowflakes. And yet the star- 
shaped fairy flowers, each borne on its 
graceful stem, forming loose, half-pendent 
clusters, are as pleasingly dainty as almost 
any flower that grows. Sardensis, a clear, 
singing blue, gives the first azure note in 
the spring garden. Luciliz, lighter, is a 
forget-me-not blue with a light center—a 
little treasure you will adore the moment 
you see it. L. alba is pure white, and may 
be added for contrast. 

The chionodoxas are delightful as cut 
flowers, in a small vase, as well as for 
growing outside; and as they increase 
readily of their own accord one may soon 
have them in generous quantities for this 
purpose, even from a small original plant- 
ing. 

Best known, perhaps, of the blue flowers 
of early spring are the scillas, or bluebells. 
The earliest of these to bloom are the 
Siberian squill—Scilla sibirica—and S. 
bifolia. The former is a glorious blue, un- 
surpassed by any of the midsummer 
flowers, which come at a time when this 
color in the garden is not so rare. The 
white form contrasts prettily with it. 
These squills are quite dwarf in growth— 
not over six inches or so—and are best 
used in a rock garden or in a protected, 
slightly raised bed, where they will not 
become too soon bedraggled and may be 
seen to the best advantage. 

The later-flowering Scilla nutans and 
the Spanish squill—S. hispanica—grow 
much taller—a foot or more—and are 
quite capable of taking care of themselves. 
Both will grow in the shade or even under 
evergreens, so they are doubly valuable. 
A few large groups or ‘“‘drifts’’ of these, 
naturalized with daffodils, will provide a 
glorious combination. 


Early Flowering Bulbs 


OT to be overlooked when one is pro- 

viding for the springtime blues is the 
humble grape-hyacinth. The old form, 
Muscari botryoides, flowers early, with 
the crocuses; but the new and far su- 
perior and fragrant Heavenly Blue is con- 
siderably later—mine flowered until very 
late in May. The white form, album, 
should be planted with them for contrast. 
The grape-hyacinths are among the most 
persistent and easily naturalized of all 
flowers, and are therefore valuable plant- 
ing in groups or in the rock garden. 

Several other small early-flowering bulbs 
are well worth including in the bulb order, 
as each adds a distinct charm and they are 
all inexpensive. The snowdrop—galan- 
thus—is perhaps the best known, al- 
though the spring snowflake—Leucojum 
vernum—is quite as charming and con- 
siderably more robust in growth, attaining 
a height of eight to ten inches. Both have 
semipendent, tiny bell-like flowers. Ga- 
lanthus elwesi grows nearly twice the size 
of the ordinary snowdrop and, although 
not all catalogues list it, is well worth 
having. This and the snowflakes are de- 
lightful for cutting. 

There is also the quaint little checkered 
lily—Fritillaria meleagris—with its pe- 
culiarly checkered, nodding, bell-shaped 
flowers hanging from twelve-inch stems. 


Concerning crocuses, there are two 
points I would like to emphasize. The first 
is that the usual method of buying a 
mixture and then scattering the bulbs 
over the lawn is not the way to get the 
most satisfactory results. Buy named 
varieties—they cost but fifty cents or soa 
dozen, or two to four dollars a hundred— 
and plant them in groups of at least six 
in a place. If they are placed about the 
edge of the lawn, against evergreens or 
shrubbery, the effect will be more pleas- 
ing, and the foliage may be left to ripen. 

Secondly, select varieties which will give 
a succession of bloom, so they may be en- 
joyed for several weeks. Harbinger of 
Spring, purple, Pearl, white and lilac, 
and Mme. Mina, violet and purple, are 
all early; Kathleen Parlow, white, 
Maximilian, porcelain blue, and one of the 
prettiest, Pallas, white and lavender, 
particularly fine, and Grand Yellow all 
come later; while Julia Culp, deep blue, 
is one of the very latest. 


Daffodils to Plant 


YACINTHS, once the most popular 

of all the spring bulbs, have now fallen 
into disrepute. This is to be regretted, as 
hyacinths need not be planted in a round 
bed in concentric circles or in pie-shaped 
segments. 

As with the crocus, one may extend the 
flowering season considerably by selecting 
early, medium and late varieties. A satis- 
factory half dozen might include L’Inno- 
cence, pure white, and Lady Derby, rose 
pink—both early; Doctor Leiber, pale 
lavender, and Buff Beauty, pale yellow— 
medium; La Grandesse, white, and King 
of the Blues, dark blue—late. Orange 
Boven is a beautiful new distinct apricot 
color, extremely late. 

It is surprising how widespread has be- 
come the belief that no daffodils, or nar- 
cissuses, are to be had. This is the result, 
of course, of the publicity following the 
Federal quarantine of narcissus bulbs. It 
is true that they are neither so plentiful 
nor to be had in so many varieties as 
heretofore; but it is not difficult to obtain 
half a hundred varieties, if one cares for 
that many. Prices of the better known 
sorts range from $1.50 to $4 a dozen, 
some of the finest of the newer things, 
such as Olympia and Van Waveren’s 
Giant, being available at the latter figure. 

There are a dozen or more classes or 
“sections” of daffodils, but the three gen- 
eral types of practical interest to the 
amateur are the Giant-trumpets, the 
Medium-trumpets and the Short-trumpets 
or Cupped. 

The Giant-trumpets, in form similar to 
King Alfred, are the most imposing but 
the least graceful. They are splendid for 
the mixed border and for cutting. King 
Alfred, a pure, very deep golden yellow, 
is the first one to get, if you have no 
daffodils. Golden Spur is earlier; Em- 
peror a bit later. Treserve and Olympia 
are two glorious “‘supergiants,”’ lighter in 
color than King Alfred. I had both of 
these this spring, measuring over four 
inches across; try them, if you buy but 
a single bulb of each! 

The white trumpets, with trumpets 
white and surrounding petals white or 
pale primrose, are very beautiful. Alice 
Knights—early—and Mme. de Graaff are 
two of the finest medium-priced sorts. 

The ‘‘bicolors” have yellow trumpets 
and white or pale primrose petals. Vic- 
toria and Empress are the standard 
varieties, but Spring Glory—early—and 
Van Waveren’s Giant, the largest daffodil 
I have ever seen, are so far superior that 
they are well worth the additional cost; I 
would much rather have six of these, at two 
dollars a dozen, than a dozen of the others 
at thesame price. Daffodils last indefinitely 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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are as white 
as snow 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
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HEY were very dirty ... 

grime ... grass stains... 
just plain dirt. Yes, they were 
boiled. Yes, they were rubbed. 
Yes, they were rinsed twice and 
hung in the sun to dry. But these 
clothes are as white as snow be- 
cause they were washed in soft 
water—water softened with Melo. 





Melo makes water a wonderful 
cleaner, with or without soap. 

Use Melo wherever you need 
soft water. Two tablespoonfuls 
put in the tubs before washing 
prevent scum from forming. That 
scum is the result of soap com- 
bining with the hardness in hard 
water. That scum collects little 
particles of dirt. It clings to the 
fabric. It makes the clothes gray. 
No amount of rinsing can get it 
all out. Add as much soap as you 
want, the scum always remains— 
in hard water. But soften the 
water with Melo and there isn’t 
any scum. A teaspoonful in the 
dishpan saves soap, time and 
hands. And two tablespoonfuls 
in the bath prevent the dirty 
ring from forming around the tub. 


Buy three cans of Melo and 
keep a can in the kitchen, in the 
laundry, in the bathroom. Get 
it at your grocer’s. 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


WELO 


waik'sortat | WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


rene any LAUEet! 
10 cents 
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Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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A group of enthusiastic horsemen on Chicago’s famous bridle path. Their robust 


vigor comes from proper exercise and balanced diet, including hot Quaker Oats 


Eating to Whip the Morning 


As Urged by Leading Educators and Business Heads of the Day 


HAT correct breakfasts make a tre- 
mendous difference in the mental 
and physical development of children 
every person knows. Few, how- 
ever, know how great that dif- 
ference is. 

Whether or not your 
children measure up to 
the mark of those pho- 
tographed here de- 
pends largely on how 
carefully they are sup- 
plied with essential 
food elements. 


At breakfast that 
means well-balanced 
food—as deliciously 
served as you know 
how—which supplies 
the usual energy ele- 
ments PLUS food’s 
great Growth Element, 
protein. 


[nvestigations reveal  Margerie Samuels, 
7 6, a sturdy little 
that many home break- Quaker Oats 
fasts are sadly deficient “ad.” 


in that all-important 

clement of growth. ‘Watch Your Child’s 
Breakfast” has thus largely become a 
world’s dietetic urge to parents. For that 
reason Quaker Oats, with its remarkable 
protein content, is being urged by many 
of the world’s most respected authorities 
as the ideal children’s breakfast. 


16% is protein 


Quaker Oats contains 16% protein—the 
“growth element” of food. The oat con- 
















70% of the day’s school work 


crowded into 4 morning hours! 


That an average of 70% of the day’s school work is crowded into four 
short morning hours is an unknown fact to most parents — but strik- 
ingly well known among educators. Investigations in schools through- 
out all America prove this to be a condition that must be met. 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge is to WATCH YOUR 


CHILD’S BREAKFAST —+to start days with food that “stands by” 
through the vitally important morning hours. 


An indefatigable worker is Lejaren 2 Hiller, internationally known artist and 
photographic director for Underwood & Underwood. He says: “A hot 
oatmeal breakfast starts my day with enthusiasm.” 














tains more of this element than any 
other cereal known. 


That element builds muscles. I¢ re- 
supplies the body with energy lost in exercise 
and play. According to all authorities, 
it largely influences the mental activity of 
both children and adults. 


Besides its rich protein element 
Quaker Oats is rich in minerals, and 
abundant in vitamins. 65% is carbo- 
hydrate. It retains, too, the roughage 
to lessen the need of laxatives. 


Plus—an almost perfect food “balance” 


and unique deliciousness 


The oat is the best-balanced cereal that 
gtows. It is richer in food’s tremen- 
dously important growth elements than 
any other cereal known. In carbohydrate, 
minerals and vitamins it equals any other. 


Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats 
supplies, too, the most delicious of all 
breakfasts—a creamy richness, according 
to thousands, that no other cereal known 
can boast. 


Quick Quaker— the world’s 
fastest hot breakfast 


Your grocer has two kinds 
of Quaker Oats. Quaker 
Oats as you have always 
known them and Quick 
Quaker, which cooks in 2/2 
to 5 minutes—faster than 
toast—and makes the rich- 
est breakfast now the 
quickest. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S: A. Peterborough, Canada 
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Left to themselves 
they'll just forget it 


Always busy—this lovable, sometimes 
troublesome family of yours . . . And 
one important matter that they'll usu- 
ally neglect is—their hair. For men are 
careless about their hair until it begins 
to thin, and children never think about 
their hair at all. 

So usually it is mother who must see 
to it that they care for this precious 
possession now, in time to start health 
habits that will keep the scalp healthy. 


And there is no finer, or simpler, way 
to keep the family’s hair (and your own) 
healthy, strong, attractive, than to pro- 
vide a Packer soap for regular use: 
Packer’s Tar Soap, or Packer’s Pine Tar 
Shampoo, or Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo. 

We make each of these soaps for just 
one purpose—to foster the health of the 
scalp. And we believe we know a great 
deal about making soaps for the hair. 
We should—we have been studying the 
hair and its care for 55 years. In these 


Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


A golden liquid of imported olive oil, 
bland cocoanut oil, soothing glycerine. 
It lathers in an instant, rinses in a 
twinkling. Faintly perfumed. 








Packer soaps we use pure, sweet glycer- 
ine, imported olive oil and pine tar from 
the pine woods where the very air 
crackles with health. Each is the very 
finest and costliest of its kind. So these 
soaps insure for your hair and scalp 
gentle and effective aid in maintaining 
healthy conditions. They leave your 
hair lustrous and alive. 


Try any one of these Packer soaps! 
Lather! Mountains of lather! The quick- 
est, snowiest lather you ever massaged 
into a welcoming scalp. Now rinse! Did 
lather ever whisk itself away so in- 
stantly? Now doesn’t your scalp feel 
clean and vital—all aglow with health? 
Read the offer below and start your own 
and your family’s hair off to healthier, 
better hair-habits now! 

Send for sample. Send 10c for a sample of any 
one of these Packer soaps and “The Care of the Hair,” 
our new 28-page book on hair health, the care of dry 
hair, oily hair, dandruff, etc. Specify which soap you 


prefer. Address: The Packer Mfg. Company, Inc., 
Dept. 7-I, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


A liquid soap containing the soothing 
benefits of olive and cocoanut oils and 
—in addition — healthful pine tar. 
Quick to lather—quick to rinse. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Doctors long ago learned that one of 
nature’s most effective remedies is 
pure pine tar. So skin specialists pre- 
scribe Packer’s Tar Soap as the most 
effective pleasant way to give your 
scalp the benefits of pine tar. Each 
cake now in an individual metal box. 
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and increase in numbers, so it always pays 
to get the better varieties, even if one 
must be content with fewer flowers for the 
first year or so. 

Among the medium-trumpet sorts, Sir 
Watkin, pale yellow; Will Scarlet, with 
fiery red cup; Bernardino, with fluted 
orange cup; Barri conspicuus and Lord 
Kitchener, primrose, are among the best 
low and medium priced varieties. Of the 
Poets I suggest at least three—ornatus, 
early; poeticus, very late; and King 
Edward VII. The last named is now 
available at $1.50 a dozen. 

All the medium-trumpet and poet 
daffodils mentioned above are unexcelled 
for naturalizing and for cutting. For the 
rock garden the various species and such 
small garden daffodils as Cervantes and 
W. P. Milner are to be preferred. 

Those who love tulips should certainly 
be happy this fall. For the third con- 
secutive season the Dutch growers have 
had an unusually fine crop, with the result 
that prices are down to rock bottom. 
Many splendid sorts are obtainable at 
fifty to seventy-five cents a dozen, or 
$3.50 to $4.50 a hundred. 

The most important thing is to make 
sure of getting several different types, to 
assure a long season of bloom. My 
earliest tulips bloomed this year on April 
tenth; a few of the 
late varieties will sur- 
vive the first of June. 
No matter how few 
you plant, be sure to 
get at least one or 
two varieties from 
each of the following 
groups: The Single 
Early —first to flower 
and most brilliantly colored of all, but 
generally not over twelve or fourteen 
inches tall; the Cottage or ‘“‘Mayflower- 
ing” tulips, half again as tall, with a still 
wider range of colors, including all shades 
of clear yellow, and with much more grace- 
fully shaped flowers, some with pointed or 
reflexed petals; the Darwins, noted for 
their huge cupped or egg-shaped blooms, 
wonderful colors, tall, thick stems and 
extremely vigorous growth; the Breeders, 
similar but of the deepest dull rich pastel 
shades, especially of copper, bronze, ma- 
hogany, chestnut, purple. 


«Midseason and Late 


MONG the Single Earlies, De Wet, 
flame red and golden orange, very fra- 
grant, is exceptionally long lasting. Earlier 
are Moonbeam (Yellow Queen), pale 
primrose; Ibis, deep pink; Pelican, pure 
white; and Rising Sun, deep yellow; one 
of the latest is Le Reve (Hobbema, or 
Sarah Bernhardt) with petals of slightly 
crinkled old-rose satin, one of the most 
beautiful of all tulips for cutting; another 
is the early fragrant terra-cotta-colored 
Fred Moore. Duchesse de Parma is the 
most gorgeous of all. 

The Cottages include a great variety in 
form and color. Moonlight, a pale canary 
yellow, is one of the earliest. Another 
early, and one of the most imposing in my 
garden, is the new Mount Lowe, a huge, 
full, globular flower, deep pink and white, 
measuring, when fully opened, seven to 
eight inches across. 

During midseason come Avis Kennicott, 
with long flowers of pure yellow; Picotee, 
white-margined pink, and Yellow Picotee, 
yellow-margined rose, with pointed, re- 
curving petals, two of the daintiest both 
in the garden and for cutting; Mrs. 
Moon, long pale yellow blooms, on rather 
weak stems, but fragrant and extremely 
decorative in a vase; and Grenadier, the 
most flaming of all Cottage tulips, best for 
striking display at a distance. Still later 
are Walter T. Ware, deepest yellow of all; 
Gesneriana Lutea, pure yellow; and Car- 
rara, pure white. Somewhat more recent 
than most of these are Dido, pointed 
flower of red-orange, with a golden margin; 
Themis, pure white, with yellow anthers; 
and Barbara Pratt, tall as a Darwin, with 





large triangular flower, deep cerise, with 
golden anthers, one of the most distinct 
and beautiful of Cottage tulips. 

As for the Darwins one can almost order 


. blindfold and be sure of getting something 


to be enthusiastic about. Be sure to get 
William Copland (Sweet Lavender) for an 
extra early. Among the old favorites, low 
in price but as beautiful as ever, are 
Bartigon, deep carmine, early; Princess 
Elizabeth, clear pink; Isis, crimson 
scarlet; Reverend Ewbank, lavender; 
and Farncombe Sanders, scarlet rose; 
Clara Butt, salmon pink; Baronne de la 
Tonnaye, rose, with lighter margin; 
Afterglow, orange, shaded to old rose; and 
Eclipse, the deepest dark blood-red of 
all, midseason and late. 


eAnd at Higher Prices 


Lg teeth if you care to spend more, 
there are some of the wonderful new 
white and the still newer yellow Darwins 
to tempt you. Zwanenburg, the first pure 
white Darwin, is now down to five dollars 
a dozen; Helen Eaking (White Perfec- 
tion), which captured the President Cool- 
idge medal at last year’s International 
Flower Show, is five dollars a bulb. Joan 
of Arc (Mary Eaton), a beautiful long- 
petaled pure yellow, is three dollars a bulb; 
Yellow Giant, another pure yellow Dar- 
win, $3 to $4. Evangeline Lindbergh, 
a prize winner of last 
spring, is a rose-col- 
ored Darwin. A very 
striking recent tulip 
introduction is Fan- 
tasy, a sport of the 
pink Darwin Clara 
Butt, with the curled 
and lacinated petals 
of the Parrot type. 

But despite all these fine things, if I 
were restricted to a single class of tulip 
I should prefer the Breeders. Here one 
finds such wonderful colors as the rich 
purple, bronze, and old gold of Louis XIV; 
the deep grape purple of Bacchus; the 
rich mahogany chestnut of the fragrant 
Dom Pedro; the smoldering fiery orange 
of Lucifer and the rich violet of the im- 
posingly tall Cardinal Manning—the last 
two among the latest to bloom. All of 
them are very moderate in price. 

Head and shoulders above all these, 
however, towers the coppery-red Indian 
Chief. Several of mine this spring have 
been over eight inches across—and often 
with one, two or even three extra petals, 
giving a semidouble effect. This is listed 
at a dollar or more a bulb but is worth 
every cent of it. Of all the newer Breeders 
I like particularly Cherbourg. It has never 
been given any special publicity but has 
stood on its own merits—a fine bold flower 
of terra cotta and yellow, shading deeper 
toward the edges of the petals, and fra- 
grant. Introduced in Holland several 
years ago, the price is reasonable for so 
fine a new sort. 

As to culture, the essential points in 
growing all the spring-flowering bulbs are 
good drainage, avoidance of fresh manure 
and planting the bulbs promptly, before 
they begin to shrivel from being kept in a 
too-dry atmosphere. 

My own method is to use plenty of peat 
moss, which supplies soil humus without 
the dangers of manure, fine and coarse 
ground bone in equal parts—the former to 
stimulate fall root growth and the latter 
to “carry through” in the spring—and 
wood ashes or tobacco fertilizer for potash. 

Mulching is desirable where the tem- 
perature goes to zero; the mulch should 
be removed as soon as growth starts in the 
spring. Hay, straw or peat moss is 
preferable to manure, especially for tulips. 
A little tankage and fine bone meal may 
be worked into the soil when the crust is 
loosened between the plants in the spring; 
but this is hardly necessary if the soil has 
been well prepared. 

The critical time with the spring- 
blooming bulbs is after they have flowered; 
the foliage should be maintained in vigor- 
ous growth as long as possible by any 
necessary cultivating, watering, and so on. 
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POST’S BRAN MUFFINS 


34 cup sifted Swans 2 eggs, well beaten 
DownCake Flour 3 tablespoons 
114 teaspoons bak- sugar 
ing powder 2% cup milk 
4 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons but- 
14 cups Post’s Bran ter orothershort- 
Flakes ening, melted 


Sift flour once, add baking powder and salt 
and sift three times. Add Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Combine eggs and sugar. Add flour mixture 
alternately with milk, beating well after each 
addition. Add butter and beat well. Pour 
batter into greased muffin pans, filling each 
about two-thirds full. Bake in hot oven 
(425°F.) 25 minutes. Makes 9 to 12 muffins. 
































eat POSTS 
3RAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


Ordinary cases of constipation, brought about by too little bulk in 
the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnor- 
mal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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So effective | 
So good to eat! | 


J 





Thats why tt 1s the most popular 
BRAN CEREAL 7m the world 


Bulk for regularity and a delicious flavor to tempt 












you into healthful habits! That’s why millions find 
Post’s Bran Flakes with other parts of wheat the 
best ally against constipation. Try it now and see 
how delicious it is. Eat it once a day for two weeks 
and see how much better you feel. Then eat it reg- 
ularly for health. No preparation necessary. Serve 
right from the package with milk or cream, with 


berries or fruits. Great for muffins and bran bread. 


















“NOW YOU’LL LIKE BRAN” 
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Wrmen everywhere are 


wearing their summer dresses 


The Modern Peony 


(Continued from Page 17) 


blooms are a beautiful shade of bright such beautiful flowers as Primevére, 








this fall.... 








ruby red when they first open, but change 
to a lighter Tyrian rose as the flowers age. 

Le Cygne and Kelway’s Glorious stand 
in a class by themselves as the finest of all 
white peonies. Both are full double flow- 
ers of purest white throughout; yet in the 
character of their petalage they are dis- 
tinctly different. Le Cygne, with its 
broad smooth petals, symmetrically im- 
bricated, is a finished flower, carrying all 
the grace and refinement accredited to 
the swan, for which it is named; while 
Kelway’s Glorious, with its high-built 
form of irregular, laciniated petals sur- 
rounding its beautiful cupped center, con- 
veys an ethereal freshness that is truly 
glorious. 

Other white varieties that rate among 
the best are Mrs. Edward Harding, Grace 
Loomis, Frances Willard, Mme. Jules 
Dessert, Baroness Schroeder, Mme. Emile 
Lemoine, James Kelway and Marie Jac- 
quin. Alice Harding is a new white va- 
riety from France. Heralded as being 
even finer than Le Cygne, it bears the 
distinction of having been introduced at 
the highest price ever commanded by a 
peony. Mrs. A. M. Brand, another out- 
standing new white variety of American 
origin, has been awarded the gold medal 
of the American Peony Society for su- 
perior merit. 

One of the most remarkable peonies 
ever introduced is the charming French 
variety, Solange. A bewitching shade of 
rich creamy white, with a tint of tan 
throughout, it is suffused with a roseate 
glow from the center. 

There are many wonderful pink pe- 
onies, of which Therese. is supreme in 
popular favor. In both plant and flower 
it is near perfection. Its immense blooms 
always open well and reveal a beauty of 
form and color that is unsurpassed. Now 
that it is available at a reasonable price it 
will undoubtedly be the most widely 
planted of all the pinks. Walter Faxon, 


Laura Dessert and Golden Dawn, all of 
which open a distinct shade of canary 
yellow and slowly shade to white, there is 
as yet no true yellow peony of fixed color. 

Peonies of the single type afford an in- 
teresting variation in garden plantings 
and are gaining in favor each season as 
their decorative value is better appreci- 
ated. Their large, saucerlike blooms, with 
centers of bright golden stamens, poise ef- 
fectively above the plants like huge butter- 
flies, and their habit of closing up in the 
cool of the evening, like immense rosebuds, 
is most pleasing. Of the many fine singles 
now offered, Le Jour is the preferred white, 
with Clairette a close second. Pride of 
Langport is the popular favorite among 
the pinks on account of its soft, pleasing 
color. Helen, because of its more perfect 
form and excellent lasting qualities, is 
a more desirable variety, but its high 
price still limits it in the novelty class. 
Nellie, L’Etincelante, Madeleine Gauthier 
and Marguerite Dessert are other beau- 
tiful pink singles. Vera is recognized as 
the best red single by those fortunate 
enough to own it; the stocks are still very 
scarce. Black Prince, Mellin Knight and 
The Moor, all good varieties, are available 
in larger quantities. 


Japanese Peonies 


HE Japanese peonies are the most in- 

teresting and to many the most beau- 
tiful of all. In England they are known as 
the Imperial peonies. They include that 
form of Chinensis peonies next in the 
process of doubling above the singles, in 
which the stamens have become more or 
less transformed into staminodes, or nar- 
row petaloids. Like the single peonies, 
they have only a single row of cup-shaped 
guard petals, but the centers are irregular 
in form and are striped with most fan- 
tastic colors. This type of peony has long 
been admired by the Nipponese, and 





with its distinct pure color tone, and many of the choicest European introduc- 
Souvenir de Louis Bigot, with an unde- _ tions, as well as the name for the type, are 
scribable charm in its make-up, are of Japanese origin. In this country they 
worthy rivals for second honor. E. C. are as yet comparatively little known by 
Shaw, President Wilson, Myrtle Gentry, the general public and are found chiefly 
Florence MacBeth, Nancy Dolman, Rose in the collections of enthusiasts, where r 
Shaylor, Martha Bulloch, Phoebe Cary, they are greatly admired by all who see 
La France, Lady Alexandra Duff, Milton them. . 
Hill, Sarah Bernhardt, Rosa Bonheur and While many beautiful Japanese peonies 
FAST DYES OR TINTS Monsieur Jules Elie are entitled to a are now offered by the growers in a wide 
iy satvalgmaamn ape buying fall dresses. Your place on any list of the best. Lillian range of forms and colors, their stocks of 
Gumm, a dependable new pink peony, has _ the choicest varieties are seldom sufficient 
tl : ; ; . as jp ie 
ae ad mire as dress, altho faded, will take stepped into the limelight by its winnings to supply the demand. Isami Jishi, a 
on new life and give you weeks of additional wear on the show table in competition with all _ wonderful Japanese origination introduced 
if you take out the old or faded color with White the older favorites. It bears its immense from France under the name Isani Gidui, br 
4 RIT bef tint Se . blooms of soft apple-blossom pink on a_ is the most desirable of all the whites. 
: efore tinting or dyeing It. plant of perfect habits. The perfectly rounded petals of the flower 
: You must have a perfectly uniform color, otherwise gs have sataaruaier substance and gang it 
i n Aristocrat a full center of narrow, incurved stam- 
the fabric is almost certain to be streaked. By re- inodes of white, edged and tipped with W 
moving the color before tinting or dyeing, perfect HILIPPE RIVOIRE isan aristocratof gold. The plant itself is upright and grace- pe 
results are guaranteed. high degree among the red varieties. ful, with distinctive ruffled foliage. Toro- N 
, § Its color, a royal shade of velvety crimson, no-maki and Margaret Atwood are both Sl 
White RIT is the original color remover. It’s easy does not fade in the sun. It hasthe most charming whites, similar in flower but o! Z 
: . perfect rose form of all the reds and is de-_ different growth. White Queen is a large 
MAIL [0 use without muss or fuss and is harmless as lightfully fragrant. Karl Rosenfield is the flower, with both guard petals and center SI! 
THIS boiling water. It also removes spots, stains, and best all-around red variety available ata white throughout. ¢ 
COUPON discolorations from white goods and has numerous reasonable price. The flowers, very large Tamatbako is the largest flower of al! ° 
. and of excellent form and color, are borne the Japanese varieties and one of the last W 
> other uses about the home. freely on a plant of good habits. Long- peonies to bloom. The petals are long and ae 
_ eee : . fellow is credited with having the purest cupped at the tips, forming a dish of deep 
/ RIT p Op. es ©. of tinting of dyeing the fabric from color tone, and Monsieur Martin Cahuzac_ carmine pink to hold the center of pink 
js 1401 Hike TS co which the color has been is distinct in being so dark that it is almost and gold. Kukenu Jishiis areal beauty. Its 
Enclos. J. Ro, Po removed. always use New black. Francois Rousseau isa worthwhile perfectly cupped petals, gracefully ruffled 
F Wd me iad «.. karo y y red, with excellent qualities not as yet ap- at the edges, are a delicate shade of satiny 
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NEVER SAY “DYE” SAY RIT 





Improved RIT (24 beauti- 
ful colors). It’s easy to use 
and results are guaranteed. 


rd Rip Postag? im 


tain 


Start today to reclaim your old dresses, 
lingerie, hose and scarves. At all 
drug and department stores at 15c. 


Rit Propucts CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Blud. + Chicago, Illinois 





preciated fully. Lora Dexheimer, Cherry 
Hill, William F. Turner and Adolphe Rous- 
seau are other good reds that are all dis- 
tinctly different. Richard Carvel, the first 
of the Chinensis reds to bloom, is desirable 
for early cut flowers. Its flowers are large 
and globular in form and are bright and 
cheerful in color. 

Although hybridizers have long been 
striving to produce a yellow peony and 
have approximated their ambitions in 


pink, surrounding a center sphere of 
straw-yellow staminodes, edged with gold. 

Mikado is the best known of all the 
reds. The original plant came to America 
with the Japanese exhibit at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893, and it has since 
become widely disseminated. Some 
Ganoko, King of England and Rashoo- 
mon are all fine red varieties, carrying 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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OPTIMAL HEALTH 


A NEW 


Your children—perhaps they are average in health 
and stamina. But is that enough? No mother who 
dreams of what life holds in store for her boys 
and girls stops at an “average” life—with the aver- 
age amount of failure, disappointment. 

Leading medical authorities now urge mothers 
to abandon the old conception of “average” health 
for children. The new ideal is Optimal Health, a 
term used by the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. Optimal Health goes beyond averages—it is 
the highest physical ideal of childhood. If your 
boys and girls are to attain it, no single factor is 
more essential than the wholesomeness, purity and 
nourishment of the food and drink you serve them. 
Use the coupon for a free copy of American Child 
Health Association booklet on Optimal Health. 





TO MAKE *ELICIOUS COCOA QUICKLY 
The best and easiest way to make Baker’s Cocoa is to put 
4 tablespoons of cocoa anda cup of cold water into a sauce- 
pan. Stir it over heat until it’s smooth; then let it boil two 
minutes. Then add three cups of milk, a dash of salt, add 
2 to 4 tablespoons of sugar; heat it until it foams. Then 
beat it well and serve it at once. This makes about 4 cups. 
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This flavorful food drink will help your children 
attain Optimal Health 


HERE is abundant, energy-giving nourish- 

ment in a cup of Baker’s Cocoa that makes 
it the ideal food drink for helping a child to- 
ward Optimal Health. Make it according to the 
wholesome recipe above, with its generous 
supply of milk and added nutriment from the 
world’s finest cocoa. Children will love the 
smooth chocolaty flavor of this food drink. 
Serve it to them freely—morning, noontime, 
when they clamor for “something good” after 
school; or before they go to bed. Join with 


BAKER’S COCOA 


Baker’s Unsweetened Choco- 
late (Premium No. 1) is uni- 
versally used whenever the 


recipe calls for chocolate. 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 


them at supper in a fragrant cup of Baker’s 
Cocoa, for there is a restful, soothing quality 
about it that makes it a perfect evening drink 
for adults too. 


Overwhelming Evidence Says That 
Baker’s Cocoa is Best 


The unvarying purity and rich quality of Baker’s 
Cocoa have been a tradition since 1780. Inves- 
tigations everywhere among nurses, domestic 
science teachers, women’s magazine editors and 





SINCE 1780 


home demonstration agents show an over- 
whelming preference for Baker’s Cocoa. It is 
the outstanding choice wherever assured quality, 
flavor, and purity are demanded. Its nutritive 
value is high above government standard —its 
flavor is irresistible. Baker's Cocoa is a skilful 
blending of the finest cocoa beans from the 
world’s best crops—and made under the most 
modern and scrupulous conditions of manu- 
facture. It is well worth the few cents more 
that it costs. Always ask for it by name. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE AND FREE BOOKLETS 





WALTER BAKER & CO., INC. Dept. C-LHJ 9-28 


DORCHESTER-LOWER-MILLS, MASS. 


' 

' 
CO I enclose 10c for trial size can of Baker's Cocoa and a free copy | 
of the American Child Health Association booklet. ; 

' 

' 


0 Please send me the 64-page ‘‘Famous Recipes’’ (free). 
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CHY ss iaccée dn cassennsmemme anes Seate... ao cccccccccsecces H 
(In Canada: Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., H 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario.) : 
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SUEDE 











Our beautifully colored fall 
and winter style booklet, written 
by a famous authority, is ready. 
She describes costumes and ac- 
cessories to match the popular 
Velvetta shades. Many fash- 
tonable models are shown. 
There is no charge for this 
helpful booklet. Please write 


for your copy. 





Charming version of autumn mode— 
inspired by the “dressy” fall vogue. 
elvetta completes the liaison between 
your costume and footwear necessary to 
reflect the softness of autumn fabrics. It 
does not crock. You have the assurance 
that dainty hosiery will not be smudged. 
In the whole realm of mode no other 
suede is so exquisite as Velvetta. Its color 
range offers wide choice, but fashion 
decrees dark’shades in rich Java Brown 


and Ebony Black. 


Our special Velvetia suede dressing restores the life and soft 
lustre. If you cannot secure it, please write enclosing twenty-five 
cents for postpaid package. If you will also send your dealer's 
name, we will ask him to carry our cleaner for your future 
convenience. Be sure to state color wanted. 


HUNT-RANKIN LEATHER 
COMPANY 
107 Beach Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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golden centers. Fuyajo is a distinct va- 
riety that is greatly admired. Its petals 
are dark mahogany red, with a center of 
the same color, curiously tipped with 
chamois. 

All peonies are easy to grow. They re- 
quire but little care and will thrive wher- 
ever nature provides a rest of winter. 
They are perfectly hardy and will stand 
the severest cold without protection. 
Once planted they will live for years, in- 
creasing in value and beauty with each 
succeeding season. In the garden, peonies 
give permanence and character to the 
plantings and afford a wealth of color at 
blooming time not equaled by any other 
plant. Combined with other perennials 
they make an ideal background for the 
flowers that bloom before and after. 

The first requisite to success is to plant 
good varieties. Peony planting is a per- 
manent investment, and an initial ex- 
penditure for well-grown roots of worthy 
varieties is economy. 

Obtainable at reasonable prices, these 
ten peonies may well be chosen for a first 
planting: Festiva Maxima, Baroness 
Schroeder, Marie Jacquin and Marie 
Lemoine for the whites; Monsieur Jules 
Elie, Asa Gray, Mme. Emile Galle and 
Claire Dubois as pinks; and Karl Rosen- 
field and Adolphe Rousseau for the reds. 


Planting Hints 


LIMITED planting to include the very 
best without indulging in the novelty 
class could well be made up of the follow- 
ing proved varieties: Le Cygne, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Mme. Jules Dessert and Solange 
for whites; Therese, Lillian Gumm, Sou- 
venir de Louis Bigot, Sarah Bernhardt 
and Lady Alexandra Duff as pinks; Laura 
Dessert, a yellow, and Philippe Rivoire, 
Longfellow and Monsieur Martin Ca- 
huzac for the reds. If one Japanese 
variety is wanted, let it be Mikado. Such 
a planting will command the respect of all 
who know peonies well. 

It is important that the proper type of 
root be planted. The best root for quick 
and permanent results is a strong natural 
division from a mature plant that has 
bloomed satisfactorily. Divisions from 
young plants lack vitality; old plants or 
large clumps, planted intact, are slow to 


become established and often fail to 
bloom. Old root growth should always 
be cut back severely to force a new root 
system. 

Peonies are best planted after the roots 
become dormant in the fall. Growers be- 
gin their shipments early in September, 
and planting may be done any time before 
the ground freezes up for winter. Peonies 
may also be successfully planted in the 
spring, provided the roots are dug in 
the fall and carried dormant through the 
winter. It is never advisable to move 
peonies after growth has started in the 
spring. 

Any good soil will do splendidly for 
peonies, provided the garden is well 
drained and gets the full sun at least half 
the day. They will not do well in poorly 
drained soil, or where water stands about 
their roots during any part of the year; 
and they will not bloom well if close under 
trees or in full shade. Never plant peonies 
where peonies have been grown before. 


Preparing the Soil 


OR best results, several weeks before 

the planting is to be done the soil should 
be spaded at least one and a half feet deep 
and a liberal covering of well-rotted stable 
manure or compost mixture turned under. 
Unless thoroughly rotted manure is ob- 
tainable it is better not to use any; under 
no circumstances should fresh manure be 
used around peonies. When it is not prac- 
tical to enrich the soil beforehand, bone 
meal may be scattered in the hole and 
mixed with the soil at planting time—a 
good handful to each plant is sufficient. 

In planting, set the roots in the soil so 
that the new eyes, or buds, will not be 
more than two inches below the surface 
level of the ground after the loose soil and 
the roots have settled. Too deep planting 
often results in shy blooming or in no 
blooms at all. 

When new plants are set out late in the 
fall clean straw or a light mulch of leaves 
will protect the roots from being heaved 
out by the frost during the winter. Mulch 
is neither necessary nor desirable after the 
first winter. The practice of covering the 
crowns of old peonies with manure or with 
old peony tops, for winter protection, is 
bad. They need no such coddling, and it is 
much better to clean away the old tops in 
the fall and let the sunshine into the plants. 








Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Jo- 
sephine Baker. A series of nine letters 
to expectant mothers, with timely ad- 
vice as to health, clothing and necessary 
preparations. Letters will be mailed 
monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMULA FOR FEEDING IN- 
FANTS, AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. 
Prepared by Dr. S. Josephine Baker. 
These leaflets contain suggestions 
for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
JOURNAL HousEs. Price, 50 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 
5 cents. 


How To Buy Your HoME. Price, 15 
cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN 
BUILDING A LITTLE HOUSE. Price, 
10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GAR- 
DEN. Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BaAsKETs. An en- 
larged edition. Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 
cents. 





Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


JOURNAL PARTIES. Our new booklet 
of good times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets 
directly from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion 
Magazine containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, 
25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty- 
four-page booklet of .novel designs 
for party, play or pageant. Price, 
15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the 
one-process method of smocking, 
and shows forty designs, with many 
delightful suggestions for their ap- 
plication. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store 
selling Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or 
by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home 
Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City, at the following prices 
(refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses. .. . . 28,00 
Topcoats. . . ; ae Sele 50 
ACME oe ae e.g 40 
Blouses and Skirts. . ... . 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 
OR Pe eG ke ae es 35 
ree ESS er a 35 
Children’s Clothes. 25, 30 
pee ee 3 
AMINE 63-3 cewieiy «gs « GOeUD 
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UCH lovely hands, with not a trace of 

the mopping they did this morning! 
No coarse redness, no torn cuticle—these 
hands use a Betty Bright Mop. They 
never touch harsh, dirty water, for Betty 
Bright is wrung by a quick turn of the 
handle grip! 


And the mopping is done more neatly 
with Betty Bright. Its square nose darts 
into every corner, its flat surface misses 
not an inch. There’s no floppy tail to 
splatter baseboards. Doubly absorbent, 
its replaceable cloth cleans better, faster. 


See Betty Bright in action at your lo- 
cal department, hardware or _ grocery 
store. Complete with cloth, only $1. If 
you don’t find it, send us your dealer’s 
name and $1 and Betty Bright will reach 
you promptly, postpaid. Dept. 109, Parker- 
Regan Corporation, 524 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 593 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


A turn of the 
handle grip 
wrings the 
Betty Bright 
—now used by 
more than a 
million women! 






BRIGHT Voy 


Ask your dealer for these 
Betty Bright Housekeeping Helpers 


BETTY BRIGHT POLISHING DUST CLOTH, 
special fabric treated with Betty Bright Polish, 50c... 
BETTY BRIGHT POLISH for varnish, enamel, lac- 
quer or Duco finishes, 30c and 60c... BETTY 
BRIGHT REVERSIBLE DUST MOP—you use 
both sides; wears twice as long, $1.50... BETTY 
BRIGHT JANITOR for heavy duty mopping; self- 








wringing; complete with cloth, $3.50. 
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[4elow] Women buyers selecting smart gowns 
for a great department store. Clever women 
‘buyers visit New York, Paris, and London, 
to select fashion apparel. They are author- 
ities on today’s fabrics and clothes—and 92 
out of every 100 interviewed use Lux! 





“Wen A Man Loves,” Warner Brotruers PicrurE 


starring John Barrymore. The lovely silks and laces and 

long silk stockings worn by the gorgeous ladies and gentle- 

men in this picture of the days of Louis XV, were cleansed 

in Lux. “Actual tests made us adopt the rule, ‘Use only 
Lux,” say Warner Brothers. 
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The most Beautiful Clothes 1n the World 





are kept like new with Lux 


Here is experience that will help you to keep Lux keeps costumes and stockings like new more 
that beautiful new look in all your nice things than twice as long! 


—so much longer! Additional groups of experts—final author- 


HE great motion picture studios of Holly- ities on today’s fabrics—confirm these results. 


wood, the glittering New York musical 92% of the buyers interviewed in 112 of the 
shows with the most dazzling of lovely clothes country’s leading department stores insist on 
to care for, have to know—they dare not guess— Lux for their own precious things! 


the best way to cleanse them. :” i 
y And New York’s most exclusive fashion estab-. [above] Behind the scenes in the salon of Frances Clyne, 


And they have proved by actual tests with  lishments insist on Lux in cleansing the fine exclusive New York coubiniiee, Tle tae teataacuins ere pre- 
many different methods, that cleansing with lingerie and stockings worn by their mannequins! paring to “model” smart costumes. To keep their fine lingerie 
and hosiery like new, only Lux is used. 


[/eft] Dazzling chorus from “Rosalie,” Ziegfeld show, with 

Marilyn Miller (center)... Every musical show in New York 

uses Lux to double stocking wear. “We would use Lux if it 
cost $1.00 a box,” says the Shubert General Manager. 


Women everywhere 
use Lux! In 8 out of 10 
representative homes 
in cities from coast to 
coast, investigations 
show, Lux is used. To 
keep modern clothes 
new so much longer. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Veritable Chorus of Feminine Praise for 
This Most Fashionable of New Car Creations! 


In Newport, Watch Hill, Del Monte, White Sulphur— 
everywhere—the same delighted interest and the same 
thrilling desire for ownership! 


Conversation about motor cats is almost entirely con- 
versation about the new and advanced features of 
the Silver Anniversary Buick. 


One woman speaks in glowing terms of the wonderful 
new beauty which distinguishes it from any other car 
in the world. Another of the gorgeous 
colors and upholsteries of its masterly 
new Bodies by Fisher. Another of its en- 
viable riding comfort. And still another 
of the matchless handling ease which 
makes driving a joy instead of a task. 





All are enthusiastic over its new power, new getaway, 
new brilliancy of performance, as well as the proved 
reliability which causes more women to drive Buicks 
than any other fine car. 


The Silver Anniversary Buick is the new vogue 
in motor cars. Designed and built to commem- 
Otate twenty-five years of Buick leadership — 
dedicated to the millions of Buick owners and 
friends, it has won universal admira- 
tion. Women are acclaiming it the 
Buick of Buicks and the car of cars. 


: a 5 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


September, 1928 
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Lawns and Gardens 





oyouthwest 


@™H|EPLACE beds which have carried summer an- 
3@ Wa] nuals with gaillardia, stock, antirrhinum, coreop- 
s4j| sis, pentstemon and foxglove, and other late fall 
*), SA) and winter flowers. First clear off the refuse, flood 

«it%en] the bed and spade it deeply, incorporating some 
quickly available commercial fertilizer. Set the plants care- 
fully, provide them with partial shade for a few days and 
water copiously until they are well started. 





The first planting of winter-flowering sweet peas can be 
made in September. Soil preparation was outlined last 
month; at this time draw a shallow furrow twelve inches 
wide and flood it, seeking deep penetration of moisture. When 
ready, prepare the soil and sow the seed in drills, covering it 
two inches deep. If soil preparation has been properly done, 
no additional watering will be necessary. 


Sow stock and antirrhinum for late fall bedding and other 
use now. Giant Nice stocks are well adapted to the South- 
west and desirable for winter flowering; Crimson King and 
White Lady are especially popular. Of the antirrhinums the 
Maximum or Supergiant sorts are new, but both the tall and 
half-dwarf types have splendid varieties. 


The annual larkspur, with its beautiful pastel colorings, is 
a most desirable bedding plant for the Southwest garden, 
producing a wealth of blooms for cutting. In frostless loca- 
tions of Southern California they can be planted in the open 
at this time for winter and early spring bloom. Seeds are 
slow to germinate, and the seed bed must be kept moist. 


Clean out ripened seed stalks of such shrubs and hedge 
plants as the lantana, heliotrope, and so on. These plants 
may be cut back somewhat, too, during September, to induce 
new growth for late blooming. 


“Honest, Zinnie, I think we've got grounds 
for breaking our lease, the way that 
furnace attendant lets us 8 








Roses will require attention during the latter part of the 
month. Thin out the straggly growth, leaving only well- 
ripened canes. Mulch the beds with well-rotted manure to a 
depth of three inches, then make up basins around each plant 
and give them a thorough soaking. Prune out Cherokee 
hedges lightly at this time. 


Planting of bulbs can begin during the latter part of the 
month. Soil preparation for all winter and spring bulbs is in 
order now. While most bulbous plants prefer a light soil, 
the soil in which they are to be placed can be lightened up 
through proper handling. Spade as deeply as possible two or 
three times, working in a fairly heavy application of stable 
refuse and river sand, if the natural texture is too heavy. 
Clay soils are best treated with heavy application of cow 
manure, sand and lime. Ross H. Gast. 


Northwest 


PLANT early-flowering bulbous irises in the rock garden; 
erythronium in partially, not wholly, shaded pockets of 
well-drained though moist leaf mold and peat. Dodecatheon 
and dwarfer fritillaria keep them company. Plant camas- 
Slas wet through blooming season, but dry while ripening off. 


Cut down and burn hollyhock stalks as they finish 
blooming. Keep other perennials cut likewise. Clear 
beds as fast as possible. See that speciosum and other 
late lilies are tied firmly, that chrysanthemums ate staked 
and that michaelmas-daisies are tied up properly. Be 
prepared for one or two heavy rains. 


Strawflowers for winter decoration should be cut in 
bud and hung up to dry head down. Geraniums (pelar- 
gonlum) or especially lovely tender annuals may be 
potted off toward end of month or placed in hanging 
basket for further bloom and color in the sun room. Our 
dark winters demand thought for cheerful brightness. 


September is a good time to make new lawns or to improve 
old ones, particularly if the soil is not clayey. See that all 
weeds are absolutely removed. Level the ground, pulverize 
soil thoroughly. Where possible a surfacing of black loam is 
desirable. Use bone meal or commercial lawn fertilizers un- 
der trade names. Roll in different directions, then rake the 
seeds into the surface soil and roll lightly. 

ANDERSON MCCULLY. 


Middle West 


O NOT allow hyacinth bulbs to become overheated in 
storage. This often causes the base of the flower stalk to 
rot when forced. 


A satisfactory little hotbed can be made if a cellar window 
having a southern exposure is available. Build a slanting 
frame about the window. Fit a window sash into this frame. 
Bank leaves or dirt or manure about the frame. By opening 
the cellar window the heat from the warm cellar will furnish 
good conditions for small vegetables or for starting early 
flowers. Cover the hotbed on very cold nights. 


Clean out the hotbeds as soon as the plants are killed by 
frost—or even earlier, if nothing of value is growing there. 
Do not allow such plants to decay in the soil. The hotbed 
soils must be kept clean; permitting rubbish to collect there 
is a good way to contaminate the soil with various diseases. 
Remember a diseased hotbed may spread destruction through 
the whole garden. 


Bulbs for winter forcing should be prepared this month or 
next. Most bulbs should be rooted before the flower stalk is 
forced. Plant bulbs in garden soil in pots. Place pots in 
trench eighteen inches deep. Put ashes in bottom of trench 
to provide drainage. With cold weather cover with soil and 
straw and finally with manure. At fortnightly intervals in 
winter remove a few at a time from the trench and bring 
into the house to secure succession of blossoms. 


This is the month to transplant peonies. Examine the 
roots of dwarfed plants. If they are irregularly swollen 
Lesmoine’s disease may be the trouble. This might be mis- 
taken for the work of nematodes, which cause knots and 
galls. If Lesmoine’s disease, destroy the roots. If nematodes, 
cut off all the infested roots, dip in formaldehyde solution— 
one pint to thirty gallons—and replant in heavy clay soil. 


C. T. GREGORY. 
Northeast 


HEN summer has been hot and dry soak the ground 

thoroughly around rhododendrons and other broad- 
leaved evergreens at weekly intervals during autumn. In 
late fall rake leaves among the plants and let them decay 
there. Plants so treated will store up energy and pass the 
winter safely, whereas untreated plants may die. 


When lily-of-the-valley begins to fail or when wanted else- 
where dig the clumps with a spading fork after the leaves 
turn yellow. Break them apart and replant the pips four 
inches apart in loose rich soil. Larger, finer flowers will come 
next spring than from the old bed. 


Treat Anchusa italica as a biennial or you will lose it the 
second or third winter. Its taproot gets hollow, fills with 
water and decays. In September dig one-year plants, cut the 
roots in inch pieces and plant in cold frame or nursery bed. 
In late spring set plantlets where wanted. 


September is a good time to divide large clumps of hardy 
perennials — phlox, spiderwort, daylily, and so on. Dig 


‘Oh, Amelia, did you say 1 was to 
rake some water around the 
thodies and leave it or water 

Pn, some leaves and 


é 2) rake the rhodies 


ground or——~* 
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‘Oh, eat some 
leaves —— 
some nice 
poison ones!” 








Things to Do in September 


valuable, rare ones and cut apart to make many small plants. 
Common ones are easiest cut in quarters or smaller pieces be- 
fore digging. A sharp spade is the best tool for this. 


During September apply slow-acting fertilizers such as 
bone meal or phosphate rock to trees, shrubs, perennials and 
lawns. Later apply quick ones—acid phosphate, sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate. The plants store the food, root 
deeply, withstand winter well and start strongly in spring. 


During September or early October stop mowing the lawn. 
Give the grass a chance to develop roots deeply, store up 
food and thus prepare for winter. A dressing of good fer- 
tilizer early this month will also help greatly. The lawn will 
look ragged but will winter all the better. 


“It says to roll in different directions, 
dearie, so you roll this way while I 
roll that way. Ready?” 





Now is the time to destroy iris borers missed in May and 
June. Look for one-and-three-quarter-inch grubs in the 
rhizomes and for brown pupe in the ground beneath the 
plants. Affected leaves easily pull away from their bases. 
The pest is worst in shady places. M. G. KaAINS. 


ojoutheast 


IRST and most important of this month’s opportunities 

is the sowing of perennials and biennials for bloom next 
spring and summer. South of Washington these may be 
grown almost as easily as annuals in the North. Seeds may 
be sown where the plants are to bloom, but generally it is 
better to sow in a prepared bed in a situation somewhat 
shaded during midday. The plants can be thinned out as 
they begin to crowd, or transplanted in February or March. 
Just south of Mason and Dixon’s Line a light mulch of hay 
may be put on during December and January; farther south 
even this is not needed. Among the best perennials to 
plant are anchusa, delphinium, digitalis (the new Shirley 
hybrids), aquilegia, wallflower — including the wonderful 
orange-colored Siberian wallflower, Cheiranthus allioni— 
hardy carnation, coreopsis, gaillardia, Oriental and Iceland 
poppies and tritoma. Suitable biennials are hollyhocks, 
pansies, bellis, canterbury-bells. 


Does your lawn stay green during the winter months? If 
it is beginning to turn brown now, due to a preponderance of 
Bermuda grass in the seed originally sown, it may be fresh- 
ened up for the winter by the following method: Cut short 
and rake, to get the old tops out of the way; loosen the soil 
about and between the existing grass plants with a spike 
lawn roller or a sod perforator. If neither of these is avail- 
able holes jabbed in the surface with a spading fork or an 
extra-heavy iron rake, such as contractors use, will answer. 

Spread over the lawn a quarter-inch layer of compost made 
of good loam and humus, or peat moss, in equal parts, and a 
dressing of bone meal or sheep manure; water thoroughly, to 
work the compost down around the roots. Then sow a mix- 
ture of Italian or American rye grass and white clover—two 
parts, by weight, of the former to one of the latter. The rye 
grass is annual, and will die out as the Bermuda begins to 
grow again next summer. 


Often the hardy phloxes do not continue in bloom as long 
as they should, or become so unsightly that they are noorna- 
ment, as a result of repeated attacks by mildew. If this ap- 

pears cut out the older stems to the ground, to admit more 
air, and spray with sulphide of potassium—one ounce to 
two gallons of water—often enough to keep new growth 
covered. Shallow cultivating about the roots, working in 
a top-dressing of sheep manure, cottonseed meal or tank- 
age, and watering, will help to maintain vigorous growth 
to the end of the season. 


Have you planted your Madonna lilies? The first of 
the hardy lilies to get into the ground, these are among 
the most easily grown and beautiful of all the border 
flowers and are equally effective against evergreens or 
shrubs. Bulbs are available now. Buy early and plant 
at once. F. F. ROCKWELL. 
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Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad; 
Double Mint is 5 a pack— 
That’s what makes me glad! 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 


WRIGLEY’S Double Mint provides 
a lasting Peppermint treat—taste 
the new and better Peppermint 
flavor—full strength, satisfying. 


Easy to remember: Double Mint. 


Use it regularly after eating—it 


makes the breath sweet and the After every meal i 
mouth clean and wholesome. 
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Wiring Your Ftouse for (comfort 


ga) NCREDIBLE comfort is now 
K¥@! possible in a house wired 
tom) thoroughly and according to 
fay! today’s high standards of do- 

=a) mestic electrification. In fact, 
the difference in satisfaction between to- 
day’s electrical equipment for the house 
and Edison’s first incandescent lamp is as 
striking as was that between his revolu- 
tionary invention and the flickering gas 
flame which preceded it. 

The electrical system of a house, taken 
collectively, may seem complicated; but 
one unit, or circuit, of the'wiring system is 
no more complicated than a shoe lace. A 
wire leaves the distributing panel, where 
the fuses are located, and slips around 
through floors, walls and ceilings to the 
various outlets on its circuit. This wire 
delivers light, power or heat, as you may 
desire. 

You may not now want an electric 
motor or dishwasher in the kitchen, but 
you may take these things for granted in 
the surprisingly near future. If you should 
want to sell your house the prospective 
buyer would certainly take into considera- 
tion its electrical facilities before signing 
on the dotted line. The electric wiring of 
a house costs approximately 3 per cent of 
the total cost of the house. The differ- 
ence between a job of wiring adequate to 
today’s needs and a job done but a few 
years ago will be only about half of one 
per cent. When you consider the im- 
portance of electricity in the home this 
wee percentage is really negligible. 

The thing to do, then, is to learn just 
what results are desired from an electric 
wiring system and to see to it that your 
house comes up to scratch in this partic- 
ular. 

The electric wires coming into your 
house from outside are the first considera- 
tion. The best way to receive the electric 
company’s current is via an underground 
conduit. The insulated wires are led 
through a noncorrosive pipe, or conduit; 
there are no overhead wires to mar the 
architectural beauty of your home. 





Distributing the ©urrent 


NSIDE the house the company’s wires 

run directly to a safety switch. This 
switch usually is foolproof, for it cannot 
have its door opened until after the cur- 
rent has been disconnected by pulling a 
lever on the outside of the switch box. 
With a safety switch, any repairs or al- 
terations to any part of the electric system 
within the house can be safely made if the 
lever of this switch box is pulled down. 

Next to the safety switch is the dis- 
tributing panel. This panel separates the 
current in the two or three wires coming 
from the safety switch into any number of 
separate and distinct circuits. Each cir- 
cuit winds its unseen way through the 
house to the various outlets it serves. The 


By RoBert O. CAMERON 


Where a wire reaches a switch or an 
outlet the connection made is wound with 
special insulating tape. Behind the face 
plate of the switch or outlet is a metal box 
set in the wall. This metal box not only 
protects the wire ends from outside harm 
but insures permanent operation of the 
outlet or switch itself. 

. All these things, excepting the safety 
switch and the distributing panel, are 
hidden from view after the lath and plas- 
ter have been applied to the walls. Be- 
cause of this, it isn’t unusual for the 
builder to skimp in both material and 
workmanship unless, of course, you your- 
self have learned what’s what and de- 
manded satisfaction at the time of 
installation. 

Convenience outlet is a term applied to 
the electric outlet, usually in the base- 
board, into which you plug the cord from 
vacuum cleaner, lamp, and so on. Your 
house should have a convenience outlet 
approximately every eight feet along 
the baseboard of practically all rooms. 
Each convenience outlet should have two 
plugging-in places in it. These double 
convenience outlets cost only a few cents 
more than single ones. 


Skimping Won't Pay 


S TIME goes on there will be electrical 
appliances available whose use will 
call for all the extra plugging-in places you 
may now think superfluous. A good way 
to figure how many outlets to have in the 
house would be to double the number you 
think adequate. Their initial cost is com- 
paratively small, and the future will find 
use for them as surely as China is across 
the sea. 

In bedrooms, bathrooms, the kitchen 
and the laundry, there will be uses for 
waist-high outlets. And in the dining and 
breakfast rooms, too, wall outlets should 
be placed near the sideboard to accommo- 
date electric cooking appliances, or per- 
haps electric candles. In the floor under 
the dining table a floor outlet will make 
possible the use of cooking appliances 
right on the table. By attaching a special 
box to the underside of the table near the 
edge, several appliances may be plugged 
in at one time. When the floor outlet is 
not in use it may be covered by screwing a 
flat top into it and flush with the floor. 
The screw top keeps water and dust out of 
the outlet, thus insuring long life and 
satisfaction. 

Heating appliances use much more elec- 
tricity than either lights or appliances that 
have motors running them. For instance, 
at the rate of ten cents per kilowatt 
hour—which is an average electrical rate— 
it costs 544 cents an hour to operate a 
coffee percolator, whereas a _ sewing- 
machine motor costs only 34 cent an 
hour. A 50-watt lamp costs % cent 
an hour to keep lighted; a grill, 6 cents an 
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hour; a 12-inch fan, 4% cent an hour; 

a 6-pound flatiron, 514 centsan hour; a 

kitchen utility motor, 1 cent an hour; 
and a waffle iron, 6 centsan hour. As for 
electric kitchen stoves, in many localities 
the cost of operation compares favorably 
with other types of fuel. If your meals 
are cooked on an electric range—or if you 
intend they shall be some day—be sure to 
have special wiring put in for the stove 
alone. 

The manufacturer and your local elec- 
trical inspector will know what wire, 
switches and insulation must be used. 

Although not demanding special wiring 
like a stove, the circuit upon which you 
plug in your iron, grill, percolator and 
other heating and cooking appliances 
should have fewer outlets on it than a cir- 
cuit drawn upon only for lighting. 

Haven’t you. sometimes waited impa- 
tiently for the waffle iron to get hot, while 
your supper guests, starved to unsociabil- 
ity, glared at your lukewarm appliance? 

Too many outlets in use on a single cir- 
cuit will occasion embarrassing delays of 
this sort. 

Electric wires are like water pipes in 
that the larger the wire, the-more current 
will go through it at one-time. Instead 
of actually using larger wires, however, 
electricians install more circuits, thus re- 
ducing the number of outlets on each cir- 
cuit. 

Switches are controlled nowadays not 
by push buttons or turners but by “nud- 
gers,”’ which can be worked by a nudge of 
the elbow or shoulder, should the arms be 
full of bundles. 

The main lighting of every room should 
be controllable at every door leading into 
that room. Three and four way switches 
make this possible. One need never pro- 
ceed in a dark room or hall nor retrace 
steps to put lights out. 

The telltale radium dot is helpful in lo- 
cating switches in the dark; the bull’s-eye, 
which indicates something is on—perhaps 
a flatiron or the light out in the garage— 
likewise serves a useful function. Among 
other innovations are wall brackets or 
sconces which may be picked right off the 
wall and moved to another location where 
there is a special outlet to hook them in. 


Leisure via Electricity 


OST of us are too used to electricity. 

We take for granted that wiring a 
house is just merely wiring a house, always 
in the same old way. But with the present- 
day use of things electric—vacuum clean- 
ers, cooking, washing and heating utensils, 
power appliances, lighting and the radio— 
it is increasingly important that our 


houses have proper wiring, proper outlets 


and proper switch controls. 

Consider for a moment some of the 
things that electricity can do for you. It 
will operate a buffer to clean the silver- 
ware, keep your clocks wound and regu- 
lated; cook the entire breakfast at the 
table, clean, wax and polish your floors 

and do the heaviest kind of 
manual labor ‘about the 


house. It will: police your: 


house, tend your heater, 
and refrigerate your food. 
Your laundry can be so 
completely equipped with 
it, that clothes may be lifted 
from the tub and 
dried in the same 
room in the space 
of a few minutes. 
Electricity can do 
almost everything 
for you except 
think, and if re- 
cent experiments 
Se become realized 
then it will indeed 
be hard to keep 
our wits at home. 
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FASHIONS 


PLAYGROUNDS 
COME THESE 
NEW FALL SHADES 
IN HOSIERY 


Selected by Lucile —Paris 


SOcIETY’s prophecy of the popular 
trends for Fall, captured by Lucile at 
Deauville, Longchamps and Biarritz, and 
interpreted by her for Holeproof in 
three; striking new hosiery shades that 


will best complement these modes. 





ON the sands at Deauville, where 
modes are created by Parisian style dic- 
tators, Lucile found a soft rose-tan nude 
tint in hosiery worthy of the Holeproof 
label—which she calls Mignon. 





LONGCHAMPS—the races—manne- 
quins from the great Paris Houses—chic 
Parisiennes, transplanted Americans. In 
this atmosphere, Lucile created a sophis- 
ticated tint—Chantilly, a neutral yellow 
beige. From Biarritz, Lucile sends a 
warm beige-gray, called Chateau, which, 
she says, will be quite chic this fall. 





These three new Lucile-Paris colors are 
obtainable in the better stores through- 
out America, i in Holeproof Hosiery exclu- 
sively...in exquisite silk stockings priced 
—as you prefer—from $1.00 to $2.95. 


© H.-H. Co. 











Holeproot Hosiery 


SPREE TILLED tg IS a 
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Keep them 
healthy. . 


OOD HEALTH—today and 

in years to come—requires 

practical design, correct fit, and 
comfort in a child’s shoes. 


Simplex Flexies meet each of these 
requirements. They are made on 
special health lasts that conform 
in every detail to Nature’s plan 
for building perfect feet. Feet rest 
squarely on the ground, ankle and 
instep are snugly braced, little 
toes are given ample freedom, 
flexible soles let growing bones and 
muscles exercise naturally, while 
love-smooth linings assure the 
nal measure of comfort. 


‘G-nd. taste demands beauty and 
es ; op 4 
daintiness in a child’s shoe. Simplex 
Flexies have the charm of simple 
elegance—shoes to be proud of, 
Guard your children’s feet against future 
pain by having them fitted with Simplex 
Flexies—the dainty health shoes for healthy 


feet. Your dealer can supply you. Ask him 
for a copy of the 1928 Flexies Style Book. 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Department B-98 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 


@ 


A new Flexies feature is 
that these little health 
shoes may be had with 
a special moisture-proof 
sole that keeps feet snug 
and dry. Flexies are 
made in both high and 
low styles, in a great 
variety of leathers. 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two —_ 
interesting, nicely 
ieemannd booklets 
—one for your in- 
formation and one 
for the children’s 
entertainment. 








Gentlemen: Send me the name of nearest 
Flexies dealer —also your booklets ‘*The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,”’ laining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and ‘“The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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Stenry Fords Village of Yesterday 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Independent. Nearly everything going 
into the village has a history of this sort. 

There will also be a blacksmith shop 
which will do the shoeing for the horses 
used about the place and also make some 
articles of other sorts in connection with a 
small machine shop and a foundry. Mr. 
Ford has an abundance of tools, machines 
and forges; he could fit out twenty old- 
style blacksmith or machine shops. Some 
of his mechanical collections antedate 
American times and represent the hand 
types of England. The workmen in these 
shops, as in all the shops, will use the actual 
old tools reconditioned and put into first- 
class workmanlike shape. 

A brickyard will make bricks, a lime- 
kiln will burn lime, a pottery will turn out 
crockery of the period, while a glass shop 
will make Sandwich glass. These actual 
demonstrations of old-time processes are 
primarily for the Ford technical students. 
There will be a wagon shop, which will 
keep the vehicles on the place in repair, 
and also recondition specimens for the 
museum, and a harness shop will do the 
same thing with harness. 

A tannery will actually tan leather and 
a shoemaker make shoes, as well as put 
into shape the thousands of old shoes in 
the collection. For Mr. Ford has at least 
one specimen of every kind of shoe or boot 
ever worn in this country. 

A carpenter shop will find enough to do 
in the village itself, while a cabinetmaker 


will have plenty to do restoring old furni- 
ture. A tinsmith will likewise not lack for 
occupation. A general store—and Mr. 
Ford has several of them, picked up in 
various parts of the country—will carry a 
complete stock of articles which a first- 
class country store of the time would 
carry, including a wide collection of hard- 
ware. These will not be for sale, but prob- 
ably some of the articles made in the 
village and properly sold at a general store 
will be on sale. A grocery may be set up, 
or again it may be part of the general 
store. 

The plans call for an old-time drug 
store, very different from the modern drug 
store. Most people have forgotten what an 
old drug store really looked like, but Mr. 
Ford has a complete collection of the jars 
and bottles in which the old druggist used 
to exhibit his wares, as well as a number of 
the show-window globes that, filled with 
colored water, marked every drug store. 

The old-time village barber shop will be 
reproduced, even to the literature, and a 
candy shop will make the old-time candies 
in the old-time way. A candle shop will 
sell handmade sperm and wax candles, as 
well as exhibit candlesticks and lanterns. 

A cigar store will have in it a complete 
collection of pipes and cigar holders, snuff- 
boxes, and all that an old cigar store sold, 
while in the gun shop will be part of the 


(Continued on Page 118) 





























The Road Ftome 


By EvituH D. OsBorNnE 


T ISN'T beautiful at all—just a twisting brown lane; 

There’s an old stone wall, and there are leaves wet with rain. 
It winds over a low pasture, sweet with new-turned loam; 
Nothing grand or wonderful—just the road home. 


And many proud white ways with stately trees beside; 
White roads and kings’ roads going from sea to sea, 


| I've seen many broad highways where kings used to ride, 
| But the nearest and the dearest is the road home, to me. 


It isn’t beautiful at all—but it’s peaceful and calm, 

And the rain patters on the wall like a sort of quiet psalm. 
Oh, I’ve traveled the world over; it’s far I’ve had to roam; 
And I'd give the world to go today up the old road—home! 
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Pot burned? Pan stained? 
Brillo — quick! 


The deepest stains and burns quickly 
yield to the easy, safe, irresistible 
action of Brillo—the soft fibre lubri- 
cated pads and pure, free-lathering 
soap. 

Aluminum, of course! And Brillo 
successfully cleans agate, iron, cop- 
per and brass—sinks, stoves, tubs, 
refrigerators—any surface that’s 
greasy or spotted or rusted—any- 
thing you now spend so much time 
washing or scouring or scrubbing. 

Brillo is both clean and economical 
—the pads can be rinsed over and 
over. Begin using this complete 
cleanser—now. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Generous trial package—10c 
—write for it! 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





4 Brillo 
Pads and 
Brillo 
Soap 
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| Callze LOUr 


| Girlhood Dreams! 


At last the ideal of table beauty is attainable... 
inexpensively. Hostesses who take pride in 
their table are seizing this opportunity to build 
a silver service of perfect appointments...by a 
plan of 4 inexpensive steps. 









































ODERN HOUSEKEEPING calls for 

planned purchasing. The economical 
way to acquire a modern and complete silver 
service has been planned for you by etiquette 
authorities. In a fascinating booklet which 
Ann Adams sends you on request, you find 
the pieces for correct entertaining grouped 
in four easy purchases. 








The plan calls first for a charming set of In- 

" Z laid Silverplate for Six, Eight or Twelve per- 

: sons. This is the Starting Service that comes 
with a modish serving tray. Asa second step, |]|/ 

you acquire the handsome Essential Service. a 








Later, you add the intriguing special pieces 
of the Adequate and Complete Services. 


You may build the ideal service in any one 
of these inspired patterns ... exotic Pageant 

. classic Century... renaissance 
Romance, or colonial Jamestown. 































































ud 
> Genuine INLAID SILVERPLATE is inlaid with 
Sterling Silver at wear points of the most 

used pieces. Notwithstanding this special 
4 feature, this inlaid ware costs you no more 
: than other high grade plate. 
. At last the ideal of table beauty is attainable 
4 ...Inexpensively. Write for “Stepping Stones 
's to a Perfect Table Service”. 
ye 
e Use coupon below for Ann Adams’ remark- 
al able booklet—“Stepping Stones to a Perfect 
er Table Service”. 
: aI. INLAID ~~ — hy 

‘ ana as one ) 
ad | : 
\¢ STERLING SILVER 

C \ at wear points of most used pieces 

; Se ; , ‘ The CENTURY 

\ — -ME ARDS ; 
\ FREE! A booklet that presents the ee Mo Wad Cofice Sesvied ale 


\ . ° ing Ce >, orn 
ore plan of silver purchasing matching Century Patte 


Made and Guaranteed by 
The HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
International Silver Co., Successor 
Bridgeport, Conn. ; 


Miss Ann Adams, Dept. M 


Send me your Booklet—“‘Stepping Stones to Sup er Plate 
a Perfect Table Service.” 
TRADE N } A MARK 
Name 
Address__ 


City. 
Made in Canada by the Standard Silver Company, International 
Silver Company of Canada, Ltd., Successor, Toronto, Canada, 
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Unsuspected glints 

of gold make blonde 

hair radiant after a 
Pinaud shampoo 


|. hes 


SHAMPOO wed 
the Smartest 








“This new shampoo is 
marvelous!” say the fore- 
most hairdressers of Paris and 
New York. “It leaves the hair 
with such amazing brilliance!” 

Especially remarkable, these 
experts agree, is the way 
Pinaud’s Shampoo intensifies 
the lovely natural lights in 
every color hair. 





Pinaud’s Shampoo gives hair 
unusual beauty because of its 
unique blending—a secret for- 





: PinAUD’S 
SHAMPOO 


FREE! - Generous Sample - Send Today! 


Heine 


Be sds 


-= Lovely amber- 
gleams brought 
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Hairdressers 


OF PARIS AND 
NEW YORK 


Graude we Elysée Beauté. . 
Antony... Emile .. Raoul et 
Curly . . of Paris. 


Martin, the Waldorf .. de 
Cesare, the Vanderbilt . . 











out in brown hair Schussler, the Astor .. and 
by a Pinaud others, of New York. 
shampoo a See 


mula of the celebrated Pinaud 
laboratories, specialists in fine 
hair preparations for 150 years. 

“Best shampoo we have ever 
used!’ hundreds of beauty ex- 
perts say. 


Begin at once to give this 
greater beauty to your own 
hair. Get Pinaud’s Shampoo 
today. It is only soc at any 
drug or department store. 


The ruddy-copper in red hair is intensified 
by a Pinaud shampoo 





Pinaud, Inc., Dept. LS-4, 220 East 21st St. 
New York City 


Please send offer checked. Also free booklet, 
“Wash Your Hair this Way for Beauty.” 


j O FREE sample Pinaud’s Shampoo. 


0 For 14¢ enclosed, send samples Pinaud’s 
Shampoo, Eau de Quinine Tonic, Bril- 
liantine, Cream, Lilac. 


Name 
Address 











Copr. 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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vast collection of weapons that can be 
shown and also the many and various 
sorts of bullet molds that have been gath- 
ered. Although Mr. Ford never uses a gun 
or revolver, he has them of every sort and 
description. In fact, he thinks a museum 
is the best place for a weapon. 

A rug shop will weave and sell rugs and 
possibly certain sorts of lace. And a 
visitor can end up by having his daguerre- 
otype or his tintype made in the good 
old way sitting in a make-believe studio 
carriage, or in the stiff sylvan scene so 
popular with our grandfathers. 

The village will, of course, have its pub- 
lic buildings. It will have a town hall, 
which is on hand all ready to put up. It 
will have a post office, although this may 
be part of the general store. It will havea 
school, and Mr. Ford has bought an old 
school and also a church. 

The fire house is all ready to go up and 
any amount of old fire-fighting machinery 
is waiting to go in it, for the collection is 
fairly complete in this respect. Any one of 
a dozen pumps that once were manned by 
crack companies of redshirts and which 
have a history of fires and fights behind 
them are on the floor of the storehouse. 

That, in a general way, is the set-up. 
The details will be varied according to 
circumstances, but nearly all the struc- 
tures have been bought or are in the buy- 
ing and it is only a question of time and 
expert workmanship to erect them in 
exactly the fashion in which they orig- 
inally stood. 

What will go into the buildings is a 
question of cut and try, for the village will 
not begin to hold more than a fraction of 
the enormous collection. Agricultural im- 
plements of many kinds will be exhibited, 
for there is in hand every type of plow, 
reaper, and soon, ever used on an American 
farm. 

But even to attempt to tell what the 
collections contain would require a thick 
book. The toys, puzzles, dolls and dol 
furniture alone would more than fill a 
large toy department in a big city store. 

The men and women to man the village 
might seem to offer a difficulty and to any- 
one other than Mr. Ford they would. But 


he has only to look for them among the 
hundred-odd thousand people he employs. 
In that city of his own can always be 
found someone exactly fitted to any task. 
For instance, none of the great work of 
restoration which has been going on for 
many years has been done by specialists. 
Every bit of it has been done by workmen 
from the factories. It is a remarkable 
fact, but already a little inquiry has 
shown that not one single old-time job 
needs to have a man or a woman trained 
for it; they are already on the pay roll. 

These operators are not for exhibition 
purposes merely, but like the village itself 
they are part of Henry Ford’s plan for 
technical education; they will be teachers 
and demonstrators of the early arts for the 
instruction of the Ford students. 

These people will actually live in the 
village and they will be paid modern 
wages; that will be about the only thing 


modern about the village. They will not 


be part of a show such as are put on in 
pageants. They will turn the clock back— 
with the needed modern conveniences. 
And in order to make the place in a de- 
gree self-supporting, an admission fee may 
be charged and, as has been indicated, a 
number of different sorts of articles made 
on the premises will be sold. For it is Mr. 
Ford’s idea in everything that the best 
sort of an endowment is the devising of a 
method of self-support. 

Nothing would be farther from the fact 
than to regard this village as merely a 
show place of antiques or even as an illus- 
tration of American life in other times. 
Its real purpose is educational; it is in- 
tended to serve as a visible connection 
between early industry and its modern 
developments. Mr. Ford stresses this 
point. He is creating a living, working 
institution because he does not like‘‘dead”’ 
museums. 

We send expeditions to ancient lands to 
dig up the forgotten past. In Mr. Ford’s 
scheme of things there will be no need for 
anyone to do any digging to discover the 
material history of America. 

All of which goes to show that every 
once in a while someone does have an 
absolutely new idea. And this one seems 
to hold possibilities of peculiarly great 
value for the nation. 
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ARMY MEN GET MARRIED IN THEIR VOCATION OUTFITS. WHY 
SHOULDN'T MEN IN OTHER WALKS OF LIFE FOLLOW SUIT? 
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The DeLuxe 
4-Pass. Coupe 


The modern woman’s keen, analytical 
mind is seldom used to better advan- 
tage than when she applies it to the 
selection of a motor car. And it is 
significant that the new Victory Six 


has found especial favor among 
women. 


We knew that its beauty would ap- 
peal to the feminine instinct for a 
charming environment—and we have 
since discovered that equal feminine 
interest is being expressed in the 


The \| 
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or women who destre beauty 
and demand performance 


car’s flashing performance and easy 
operation. 

For the Victory Six is the snappiest, 
speediest car in its price class. It 
gives maximum power with mini- 


























Seating arrangement, 4-Passenger Coupe 





mum weight; its engine is quiet, 
its operation wonderfully smooth. 
There is no rough riding in the 
Victory, even on the bumpiest roads; 
no doubt of its certainty of perform- 
ance arises at the foot of the highest 
hills—the Victory takes them all 
quietly and easily. - 

Indeed, the Victory has everything a 
man wants, and everything a woman 
has always wanted—it becomes a 
cherished member of the family. 


CTORY SIX 


aS 2D tm See 


TOURING CAR $995—ROADSTER $995—COUPE $1045—4-DOOR SEDAN $1095—DELUXE SEDAN $1170—DELUXE 4-PASSENGER COUPE $1170—SPORT SEDAN $1295—/. 0. 6. Detroit 
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Hospitals throughout 
the country say.. 


“Insist on three qualities 
when you buy toilet paper” 


HINK what it means when the 

medical director of a great hospital 
buys toilet tissue. The safety and com- 
fort of thousands depend on his judg- 
ment. 

In 213 hospitals in all parts of the 
country, they recently told us how they 
select toilet paper. ‘For safety,” they 
said, “we make sure of these three 
qualities: Complete absorbency, great 
softness, chemical purity.” 

Yet today many papers are glazed. 
Harsh. They are especially dangerous 
for children and elderly people to use. 
Every housewife should know these 
plain facts and should know as well 
that there are two tissues she can choose 
with perfect safety. 


Two tissues doctors approve 


You take no chance with inferior, un- 
safe toilet papers when you ask for 
ScotTissue or Waldorf. 

A nationally known authority, Dr. 
J. F. Montague of the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College Clinic, in his book, 
“Troubles We Don’t Talk About,’’* 
recommends a “tissue such as Scot- 
Tissue, which is soft and free from 
alkali bleaching material. By its gentle 
use,” he says, “we can accomplish 
cleansing without damage to the skin.” 
*Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Scott tissues are special tissues. Feel 
their astonishing softness, like old linen. 
... Drop them into water and notice 
how instantly they sink. Yet they are 
strong. They tear evenly—surely. They 
contain no impure by-products. 


From now on—when you buy toilet 
paper, ask for these safe tissues—Scot- 
Tissue or Waldorf. More than 
107,000,000 rolls are being bought this 
year by careful housewives. Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa. 


Buyers of hospital supplies 
say from experience: 


‘Inferior toilet paper is a decided 
menace.’’ 


‘*‘T should be cautious in accepting just any 
toilet paper that might be offered to me.”’ 


‘*T always look for a paper that is neither 
alkaline nor acid, and that is absorbent 
and soft.’’ 


‘*Twice I have had occasion to refuse 
shipments of toilet paper on account of 
harshness.”’ 


‘‘There is no doubt that injury to mucous 
membrane can be caused by inferior 
toilet paper.’’ 





Waldorf—Pure, soft, highly absorbent. 


Within the means of any home. 


Scot Tissue—Pure white—in rolls of 
1ooosheets. Preferred by many housewives. 


Fit all standard built-in fixtures. 
These prices for United States only. 
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Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Co. 


Ff Mary Garden 


(Continued from Page 4) 


that talks from the stomach—is the thing 
that is going to put your vision in your 
hand. 

“Does that mean, Miss Garden,” asks 
the young student, ‘‘it isn’t necessary to 
have money when you set out to make a 
career?” 

Money! 

Of course it is imperative to have enough 
money to finance you, to see you through, 
but only enough to save you from com- 
promising with life—never enough to 
satisfy anything but your wants, never 
enough to satisfy your desires. If you’re 
given it in the beginning it makes a shovel 
of itself to dig a grave for your success. 
Money never yet formed an environment 
for anything; only genius or talent or 
whatever lies within you can do that. 

“Yes,” laughed a celebrated young 
singer whose fortunes I once sponsored, 
“money doesn’t give you happiness, but 
it quiets the nerves.”’ 

Ah, if you want your nerves soothed 
that’s different. 

Every woman is the builder of a temple 
called her body after a style purely her 
own. The controls you use fashion its 
outer structure. Many a society woman 
asks what I do to keep slim and fit and 
how I do it. What can I say to a woman 
who exists but to feed and be fed? I will 
tell you what I do, and it may serve to 
interpret a Mary Garden who does not 
come to you in the slashing colors of 
cuckoo’s boots, blood-red poppies and 
vermilion zinnias. 

Four months of every year my villa, my 
consciousness, my companionshipareclosed 
to everything that’s theater and to every- 
body who is not dear to my heart. I begin 
my day with a cup of tea and two pieces 
of toast. In the middle of the day I eat 
anything I choose—anything; then I’m 
finished. If you want to grow magnifi- 
cently obese eat a full meal at night. 

I am going to tell you a fact. Before 
twenty-nine eat all you please; at twenty- 
nine begin to think of what you eat and 
when you eat it, for if you don’t, after 
thirty-five you'll have one of the labors of 
Hercules to take it off. There are two 
scourges that will lash any woman who has 
the faintest conception of what life is con- 
tinually offering her: one is fat, the other 
wrinkles. 


Cight Months Work—T hen Play 


HE fact that I was born a woman is 

unimportant. The only glorious truth 
about it is it plunged me into the most 
turbulent, treacherous, beautiful, brutal, 
stunning world—a world of absorbing im- 
pulses. I accept the responsibility of it, 
tacked on to all its superb opportunities, 
and there aren’t ever going to be any 
wrinkles, there isn’t ever going to be 
any fat. 

Every hour of the day is lived in the 
sunshine. If I am not swimming I am 
rowing; if I am not rowing I am toasting 
my body on my rock under the hot sun of 
the Riviera. This continues from 7:30 
in the morning until noon. 

I take my exercise only in the morning — 
just as in singing, when I am studying a 
role, I study only in the morning. My 
afternoons are for motoring, seeing my 
friends and enjoying laziness to its fullest. 

Then my nights are given over to danc- 
ing, well into the hours of the morning. 
Nothing will keep you so mettlesome, so 
alive as dancing; but of course this is only 
when I play—not when I work. So few 
people know how to do both well and not 
mix them. Eight months of the year I 
work, and four months I play. 

I have never believed in dieting; there 
is but one thing and one thing only that 
will leave a woman fashioned as God 
meant her to be, and that is to curb the 
appetites. If you eat too much candy, if 
you are prodigal in every desire of the 


body, you become ugly exactly in propor- 
tion to your urges. 

I’ve seen many fine careers snared and 
caged and laid low by desires; they are 
insidious things, and dangerous. Here is 
one of the smaller games of life—desires— 
always waiting in some blind alley to 
pounce out. Watch them, seize them, 
bind them, strap them down with iron 
clamps. 

Once a man whom the world considered 
great said this to me; I have never for- 
gotten it: “Desires are like the channels 
of a river. There come certain seasons in 
them—times when they are arid and nar- 
row but straight and sure, so that you can 
take your definite course and wade 
through them; then a season so shallow 
that a child may plumb its depth and not 
be hurt. Then—ah, be careful!—comes 
the season when you shall not cross with 
safety to your own life, lest the waters 
submerge you.” 

I have often been asked why I choose 
the Céte d’Azur to live in. The Riviera, 
that stifles everything that comes within 
the fumes of its drugged breathing—that’s 
what people say. Not for me. 


Always Youth 


MERICA is the only country to work 
in, but to be able to work here you 
must live in a country where they know 
nothing about work. Besides, it is the 
greatest market place in the world for 
human beings to exhibit their wares. 

The Riviera is youth in abandon, youth 
in love, youth in ecstasy, youth in tragic 
destiny, but always youth; that is the 
dynamo you find yourself keeping step 
with. 

There is another great slogan: Nobody 
cares! You have the sea to yourself, the 
road to yourself, the air, the world to 
yourself; nobody cares! Bucketfuls of 
celebrities—kings in exile, powerful dic- 
tators, financial giants—all pour into its 
lap and eat out of its golden trough, and 
no one takes a second look. You can drag 
your highly colored jester’s gown through 
its muddy waters, or you can live ina villa 
with high-walled gates, such as mine, in 
solitude and reticence; nobody cares. You 
can drive half an hour from my home to 
Monte Carlo and in the gaming rooms 
win enough to buy the square emerald 
from the turban of the maharajah who sits 
next to you, or lose the last button off your 
vest—and nobody cares. 

Many times the question is asked of me, 
“What must one do to sustain the high 
notes of a public career?”’ 

The foremost requisite in any opera 
singer’s life is to make of herself a recluse 
and a hermit. That dgesn’t mean you have 
to scrap all the good things of the world, 
but it does mean making of your life one 
huge exclamatory Ne! 

No to everybody who saps your vi- 
tality, your energy, your inspiration. No 
to people who would like to dangle you at 
their wrists as a splendid ornament. No 
to everyone who would like to hammer 
you into little bits, as he would a stained- 
glass window, to see where the color lies. 
If you permitted these things it would 
make your whole efort useless. It is not 
the singer who speaks but the career itself; 
it is won on no other basis. 

A man at a dinner table one evening 
began serving me suave and diplomatic 
questions in the hope that the Mary Gar- 
den reputation would be sustained. He 
desired that Mary Garden, the natural 
exotic, the sensational, would say some- 
thing electrical when he asked her if it 
were not necessary for an artist to march 
through the experiences of the character 
she is interpreting. No query ever ran 
amuck more persistently and doggedly in 
the personal life of an actress than this 


( Continued on Page 122) 
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Five Phir of Cher € YE 








Lady Egerton 


HO are these five? 


A celebrated style group, the Real- 
silk Fashion Committee, members of 
which come and go in the smart 
places of the world. A famous Paris 
designer . . . an actress . . . a debu- 
tante...anartist ...astyle author- 
ity of national renown. 


What do they do for us, and for you? 


Continually, in their own circles, 
they observe distinguished fashions, 
modes which are established by the 
exquisitely, the truly smart. 


These new trends they pass on to 
us, to be translated into hosiery for 
you. Thus, colors and styles which 
are current in the chic world, are pre- 
sented to you in hosiery while they 
are still fresh, exclusive. 


And so, more quickly than ever 
before, the newest that is also the 
smartest in these shades, reaches you 
in Realsilk Hosiery. 


Wherever you may live 


Without delay, with no in-between 
steps, our Representative brings them 
to your home—stockings of sheer 
loveliness and amazing durability. 


In gossamer full-fashioned chiffons, 
as well as in the service weights, 
strong, elastic fresh silk—seldom more 
‘han 24 days from the Orient— 


World's largest manufacturers of 
Silk Hosiery and makers of Fine 
Lingerie 





Observin Ly —Keporting _ 


electing New Hosiery Dyles 


for You 


iM 


it 


Elinor Patterson 


Lynn Fontanne 


The new play .. . the American debut of a famous European opera star. . . the first brilliant ball 

of the New York season .. . wherever smart folk gather, there are members of the Realsilk Fashion 

Committee. Their unerring taste, their sure knowledge, make their prophecies of hosiery modes to 
come, inestimably valuable. Their pronouncements influence chic women the country over 





THE New 


At ELS 
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Katherine Harford 


insures long wear, smooth fit at ankle 
and knee, and shimmering beauty 
after many washings. 


In every pair the exclusive Dura- 
foot gives still additional durability 
—service wear from even the sheerest 
dress chiffons. 


“NOUN “ “ 


The newest color selections of the 
Realsilk Fashion Committee are now 
being shown by our Representatives 
in your community. If you are not 
being called upon regularly, we shall 
feel privileged to arrange for you a 
special showing—without obliga- 
tion, of course, on your part. Simply 
telephone the Realsilk office in your 
town and ask to have one of our 
Representatives call at your home. 
The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


THE REALSILK FASHION 
COMMITTEE 


Lavy Ecsrton, famous Paris designer, who is 
head of the house of Paul Caret 


Exrnor Parrerson, 4 favorite in society—famed 


for her roles in ‘*The Miracle,"’ and ‘* Behold This 


Lynn Fonranneg, star of ‘Strange Interlude,” 
“The Guardsman’ and other Theatre Guild pro- 
ductions—‘‘the best dressed woman on the Amer- 
ican stage” 


Neysa McMen, famous artist and authority on 
color harmony 


Katuerine Harrorp, formerly of Harper's Bazar 
and noted American style authority 


250 branch offices in the United 
States and Canada. Consult 
* phone directory for your local office 
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| All is hold 


where quality shows 


EAUTY where it is seen— 
thoughtful care in the 
selection of appoint- 

ments—suggests the strength and 
service of the vital yet unseen 
things in the home you are buy- 
ing or renting. 

That is why you may consider 
Moe-Bridges lighting fixtures, in 
the home you are inspecting, a 
safe index to its comfort and 
value. 


Home builders, home buyers and 
home lovers — millions of them 
realize that Moe-Bridges light- 
ing equipment embodies that 
rare beauty and distinctive char- 
acter usually associated only with 
high priced, custom-built designs. 


Yet Moe- Bridges fixtures are 
most reasonably priced. More 
likely than not your leading elec- 
trical contractor dealer carries 


the Moe-Bridges line. Ask him. 


Mail the coupon for a copy of 

** When Evening Shadows Fall,” 

an authoritative booklet on 
decorative home lighting. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MOE-BRIDGES 


“~ ARTISTIC ~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





MOE-BRIDGES CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me your booklet, © 
“When Evening Shadows Fall.” 
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one. It deserves an intimate answer and 
a final one: 

No artist ever scorns any emotional 
values from whatever source she can lasso 
them for inspirational experiments, but 
when the gods give the power to create, 
within that magic gift are all instincts, 
passions, sensations, placed like cunning 
little stops in an organ, to be pressed down 
and called forth at will. One need not go 
back to Salome’s Judea and dance to the 
music of such an experience to know the 
thinking processes of a Herod. 

As for the conqueror in Monna Vanna, 
power never lies sleeping so long as human 
beings’ veins are fretworked with blood 
and not ice. 

Another means to hold one young and 
slim and wrinkleless is to keep the mind 
incandescent, burning, stimulated, by re- 
fusing to be bored. 

The only way to preserve the fire is by 
knowing other minds that have done some- 
thing or are doing something that has 
lifted up the spirit of the crowd. Achieve- 
ment in the world performs the miracle in 
the imagination by restoring the emotions; 
it is the saving grace that keeps you from 
lying like silt in the bottom of a river. 

To know people who have done things 
is a privilege and an honor from wherever 
they come. . 


Dislikes Mediocrity 


UTTERLY refuse to have my privacy, 

my worthwhile moments harassed, un- 
veiled, stampeded by people who have 
made nothing of their lives but social cal- 
endars. I have always intensely disliked 
mediocrity. You may throw all the hand 
grenades you want. That’s that. 

I have a profound love of solitude and 
an absolute un-need of people. I don’t 
mean to be arbitrary when I say that, but 
I have been a law, an atmosphere, a back- 
ground for myself. I have lived with Mary 
Garden for many years; I have wept with 
her, fought with her—but never once have 
I been bored with her. 

Had I been born a man I should have 
been a mighty hunter. To taste life in new 
places, new thrills, new glamour, new color, 
new human beings would have consti- 
tuted a great dramatic adventure. 

That word! Without it all the impor- 
tant things in life would go back to the 
stone age—like marriage. There is some- 
thing rotten in the state of marriage, and 
that is because women refuse to acknowl- 
edge it as an amazing, glittering adven- 
ture. That I am not permitted to set it 
right does not leave me unconsoled, be- 
cause I have another vocation. 

If I were not Mary Garden, a singer, I 
should be Mary Garden, a wife with but 
one aim in life—to keep my man trapped. 

Women of today go out to strange coun- 
tries to hunt: wild game, when right at 
home in their own stamping grounds is the 
greatest game on earth, the game of hold- 
ingaman. Men are hunters, always hunt- 
ers; ruthless, untiring, they never stop 
hunting. A law has been made for wives 
that they may hunt but for a moment. 
The minute their quarry is snared they 
settle down to unload their armory —shot- 
guns allowed to rust, weapons no longer 
polished; and there you are. 

But if a man doesn’t hear how magnifi- 
cent he is three times a day he is going 
some place where he will hear it. You see, 
everything good in life must be worked 
for; it is the same in marriage as in a 
career. Marriage! Do you know what it 
generally stands for? It is like the hand 
organ, a name for worn-out music, when 
it should be, like the Riff wars, full of color 
and dash and feints and sorties. 

A famous composer once said to me, 
“T will tell you a secret few women know— 
how to hold a man. Give him your heart 
and, if you must, everything that goes 
with it; but never, never give him your 
mind.” I should translate that cryptic 
advice by saying keep to yourself a few 
inner reticences. Neverlet him know the 
whole of you so that everything you say 


and do and think becomes nauseatingly 
familiar. 

The surest things to anzsthetize a mar- 
riage are habits. The habit of permitting a 
man to crash in on you any hour of the 
day whether you are in a mood for him or 
not; the habit of standardizing your man- 
ners; the habit of surveying him over the 
breakfast coffee, when that morning coffee 
is one of the things that is putting your 
name on the divorce calendar; the 
Stillson-wrenched expression of your face 
on hearing from him something that bores 
you; making your gestures wearisome, 
tedious formulas, so that when you begin 
to move your arm you are spelling bore- 
dom for him. 

Such marriages are beaten before they 
even step out on the path. They are like 
the soldiers of an advancing army, con- 
trolled by a lot of rules and regulations. 
The road has been described to them so 
often—old landmarks to be encountered, 
old milestones measuring the way—that 
they are drugged with tedium before they 
are half through their itinerary. 

Rescue marriage from its slough of de- 
spond, glorify it, frame it in a splendid 
gold frame and hang it up; make of ita 
great game, a stunning, gorgeous enter- 
prise. Put some magic and wonder in it, 
and newness; make for yourself a mask 
and don’t take it off; if you do, let him 
find something behind it besides the old 
barrel organ with the faded tunes. 

Marriage can be made one of the most 
splendid walks on the “‘Great Way,”’ but 
if you have no joy in it and only want to 
make it a cushion of prosperity, so that 
you can ease your body down in it, why 
then you must weep when your man makes 
a scissors of your complacence, your fat, 
your sameness, snips the thread and walks 
in another way. 

Habits! I’ll have none of them myself. 
Do they say swim in the Mediterranean 
in the day? I say swim there at mid- 
night—I did, all last summer, and felt 
that one of the links in that old chain 
armor had dropped off. 

It has often been said there is one un- 
pardonable sin. No one can tell me what 
it is, but I have my own philosophy about 
it. It is this: Putting pain in the world. 


Never a Destroyer 


E ALL approach life from different 

angles; since I was a child I have 
walked forward in but one way—always 
as a builder, never a destroyer. In the 
early lean years I worked terrifically hard 
to build. 

Every tool you usein the way ofstrength, 
courage, inherent decency, denial, goes to 
make up the cog in the machine of which 
you area part. You can’t destroy without 
pulling down somebody’s _ structure, 
whether a career, a building or a life. You 
can’t build on the pain of other people. 
There came a time when I had to prove 
what I had always tried to live. I was 
given the opportunity to share in that ad- 
venture of marriage, but —— 

The buts and the ifs! That is all there 
ever is to your life and mine; climb, ride 
them, and you’ll rule. There is one thing 
that takes more bravery than fighting 
lions in the jungle or banging and boom- 
ing and clinching your way from obscurity 
to triumphs or winning the croix de guerre; 
it’s the courage to refuse to do the thing 
your heart and your mind and your soul 
cry out to do. 

Destroy with deliberation, and noth- 
ing about you will survive—not your 
beauty, your success, your health, your 
charm, your position. That is one of the 
inexorable laws you and I live under. 

Now, then, have you learned anything 
from me that has helped you rub off part 
of the paint on your manikin? Yes? 
Well, that is as it should be; for the body 
is only a landscape for the emotions, and 
these you have taken and framed to suit 
yourself. But the soul that.functions be- 
hind them, with its mystery and its glory, 
its undying flame, its purpose—do you 
understand it? No? Neither do I. So 
let us not distort it. Selah! 
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To hilp you look slender 
and smart, Bien Jolie offers 
the Solo-eite, which so per- 
fectly combines lingerie and 
foundation and eliminates 


the need of any other under- 


garment. At all good stores 


Write for illustrations 
of the newest Bien Jolie models 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 


Dept. L., 358 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘The ‘Truth About Dull 
Film on 'leeth 


As viewed by the foremost dental 
authority of the day 


Now leading opinion lays to film many serious 
tooth and gum disorders, as well as dull, 


‘*off-color’’ teeth. 


film-removing dentifrice dentists urge. 


HAT robs teeth of ivory brightness? 
What makes them more discolored one 
time than another? 


And why, when looking their worst, do teeth 
decay more rapidly, why do gums grow sore 
and sensitive ? 

These questions dentists answer in three 
words—“film on teeth.” What film is, how it 
acts, are told below. 


To combat it successfully where ordinary 
brushing methods fail, a special film-removing 
dentifrice is used, called Pepsodent. 


Look for FILM this way 


Run your tongue. “eteeth. If you feel a 
slippery, slimy coating—that is film. An ever- 
forming, ever-present evil in your mouth. 


as 


2% 














Most people’s teeth are naturally lovely and white. What 


darkens them is found to be film, and film ts held largely respon- 
sible for serious tooth and gum disorders. 


Remove it by this special 





It clings tightly to teeth 
and defies all ordinary ways 
of brushing. It gets into 
crevices and stays. It ab- 
sorbs stains from food and 
smoking and turns teeth 
dull and gray. 





Germs by the millions 
breed in film, and germs 
with tartar —a prolonged 
film deposit—are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Film 
invites the acids of decay. 


And you may remember 
that before this special film- 
removing method the prev- 
alence of dental troubles was 
alarmingly on the increase. 





Now film removed new way 


Film cannot resist brushing 
the way it did before. Pep- 
sodent first acts to curdle 
film. Then to remove it in safety to enamel. 


This recent scientific way is the greatest step 
made in a half century’s study of tooth-cleans- 
ing methods. Its results are seen on every hand. 


Fights decay— firms gums 


Other new-day agents in Pepsodent increase the 
alkalinity of saliva. They neutralize food starch 
from fermenting and forming acids of decay. 


Still other properties firm the gums. 


Thus, Pepsodent answers fully the require- 
ments of the dental profession of today. That’s 
why it is accepted among dentists of 58 nations. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. If 
you are prone to tooth and gum disorders, that 


Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. ‘‘Keep dull film off your teeth,” they say. 
That’s why the use of Pepsodent, the special film-removing dentifrice, is so widespread today. 








may be film also. Remove this film and see 


teeth whiten. 


Between your dentist, and Pepsodent used 
twice a day, you obtain the ultimate in tooth and 
gum care as modern dental science knows it. 


Get a large tube at small cost from your 
druggist. Or write to nearest address below 
for a generous supply to try. 


The Pepsodent Co., 1104 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, I1l., U.S.A.; 191 George St., Toronto 2, 
Ont., Can.; 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, 
S. E. 1, Eng.; (Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth 
Ave., Sydney, N.S. W. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pépsadént 


REG.vU.S. 
The Quality Dentifrice-— Removes Film from Teeth 
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Greater Even Than Its Beauty 
is the Reliability of the New Ford 
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THE NEW FORD SPORT COUPE IN THE POPULAR ARABIAN SAND COLOR 


Vabiceiite eyes are quick to note and appre- 
ciate the trim, graceful lines of the new Ford, 
its exquisite two-tone color harmonies, the rich 
simplicity and quiet good taste reflected in every 
least little detail of finish and appointment. 

Yet greater even than this beauty is the me- 
chanical reliability of the car. 

As the days and months 
and years go by, and your 
speedometer tells of thousands 
upon thousands of miles of 
faithful, uninterrupted ser- 
vice, you will realize that 
this very reliability is per- 
haps the most important rea- 
son why the new Ford is sucha 
good car for a woman to drive. 

You will find new joy in 
motoring because you will 


know that your Ford will take you 
safely, comfortably and speedily to 
the journey’s end. 

For the new Ford has been built 
to endure. Its beauty is not confined 
to externals only, but goes deep 
down intoevery part of thecar. 











The price is low because 
of established Ford methods of 
manufacture and production 
which are as unusual as the 
car itself. Every purchaser 
shares the benefits of the 
Ford policy of selling at a 
small margin of profit—of 
owning the source of raw 
materials—of constantly giv- 
ing greater and greater value. 

You see the quality of the 








have a new feeling of confi- 


carreflected in the mechanical, 





Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


dence and security. No matter 
how long the trip, or rough 
or devious the roadway, you 


Here you can see the roominess of the new 

Ford Tudor Sedan. Built to accommodate five 

people in real comfort. Note, too, the restful 
tilt of the well-upholstered seats. 


internal expanding-shoe four- 
wheel brakes; the new trans- 
verse springs and Houdaille 


hydraulic shock absorbers; the Tri- 
plex shatter-proof glass windshield; 
the standard selective sliding gear 
shift; the 34 irreversible steering 
gear; the 40-horse-power engine; the 
all-steel rear axle housing—in every 
detail that contributes to ease of control, 
safety, speed, comfort, economy and long life. 

Take a little while today to see the new 
Ford and arrange for a demonstration. Drive 
it yourself through thickest traffic. On rough- 
est roads. On steepest hills. You will know 
then that here is everything you want or 
need in a modern automobile. 

Not -only are the prices of the new Ford 
surprisingly low but these prices include 
five steel-spoke wheels, four 30 x 4.50 balloon 
tires, electric windshield wiper on closed cars, 
speedometer, ammeter, gasoline gage on instru- 
ment panel, dash light, mirror, combination 
stop and tail light, theft-proof coincidental 
ignition lock, and high pressure grease gun 
lubrication. 
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“T have. Yellow, isn’t it?” 
“Canary. And Leonie Lake has a 
chauffeur.” 


“They have contracts.” 

“Well, Honey’ll get one if she lands a 
good part now.” 

““She’ll have to land it pretty soon, or 
she’ll be out of the kid class.” 

““She won’t be!”’ 

““She’ll be eighteen in June.” 

“Who knows it but us?” 

“She knows it.” 

‘Well, she won’t be fool enough to tell 
when she knows her one chance of getting 
anything for a long time depends on her 
staying thirteen.” 

““Maybe she won’t.” 

““What’s she doing now?” 

“T don’t know.” 

““Honey! Yoo-hoo!”’ 

““Yoo-hoo,’”’ came down the stairs. 

“Come on down and talk to me.” 

“‘T’ll be down in a minute.”’ 


NEASILY Homerstroveto moveout of 

the zone of impending conflict, but 
unwittingly his wife halted his maneuver. 
‘“‘Callup the casting bureau for me, dearie,”’ 
she bade him, ‘‘and ask Mrs. McQuoid if 
Quimby’s taken on any kid yet for Fires 
of Spring.” 

Listlessly he took up the instrument, 
whirling the dial to what might or might 
not be the number for the casting bureau. 
“Don’t answer,” he said and flung back 
the pink and purple doll into place. Just 
too late he reached the door. A gasp from 
Kitty, sharp, incredulous, ran between him 
and his exit. ‘“For the love of Pete!’’ she 
cried, and he turned back to see Honey — 
a lace-gowned, high-heeled, grown-up, 
sophisticated, glorified Honey—clutching 
the banister tightly as she stared at her 
mother with tense defiance. 

“Like me?” She tried to say it lightly, 
but the words caught in her throat. She 
flung up her head, with its silver-dyed 
curls caught up into cunning semblance 
of longer hair, and drew down one corner 
of her over-red mouth. 

“You look like a million dollars,’” Homer 
cut in, desperately trying to divert the 
Pompeian eruption of Kitty’s wrath. 
“What are you playing tonight?” 

“T’m not playing anything. I’m going 
to be seventeen years old. I’m going to do 
what other girls of seventeen do. I’m go- 
ing out with Jimmie Howard. I’m going 
to dine with him and dance with him, and 
I don’t care if every director in Hollywood 
sees me doing it!” 


“\ZOU’RE crazy!” In one leap Kitty 

had come to the foot of the stairs. 
“ You know you can’tact seventeen and get 
a job as thirteen. You go back upstairs 
this minute and take off those clothes, and 
don’t let me catch you doing anything of 
this sort again. Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you, but I’m not going to give 
up these clothes. They’re mine. I bought 
them out of the money I saved when I was 
playing Alice in Wonderland. I went 
without lunches to get them. I won’t take 
them off.” 

“You will.’ 

“T will not. I won’t stay home. I’m 
through being the goat for this family. 
The bank account. The meal ticket. Does 
anyone else work in this house except 
Valencia and me? Has anyone else in this 
family except me worked since we came 
to Hollywood? Whose money pays the 
rent?) Whose money buys clothes for 
Homer and you? Whose money pays 
Valencia, when she gets any at all? Mine— 
and you know it! I’m to be a midget for 
the rest of my life, so that Homer can 
play the races and gamble in the lot- 
teries and you can live in a house instead 
of a packing trunk. I’m to go on playing 
little girls and being a little girl, when I 
want to be my age; and you and Homer 
can have what you want!” 


SS 


Good C frouper 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“I don’t want anything except for you, 
Honey baby. Can’t you see that? Don’t 
you understand? If it was just Homer 
and me it wouldn’t have mattered. We 
could have kept on the circuits the way 
we always did. I wanted a house for you. 
I wanted it to be a home where you could 
really live. That’s why we came out here. 
I thought we could get something. We 
couldn’t though. They wouldn’t give me 
a look-in, but they just threw jobs at you 
then. We had to take them at first so that 
we could eat, all of us. Then it kept on 
being your chance. Every little while it 
breaks for you, but I couldn’t get a job in 
the pictures, not if I crept on my knees to 
every gate in California and said my pray- 
ers to the doorman at De Mille’s. Neither 
could Homer. You’ve a future. They all 
say that. There isn’t a director in Holly- 
wood doesn’t recognize it. Only you’ve 
got to wait, baby. You ain’t ready yet 
for the older parts. Maybe if there wasn’t 
such a slump now you’d get a chance at 
them, but for a while you’ve got to stay 
thirteen. It’s the only way you'll get that 
part in Fires of Spring, and you’ve got to 
get it!” 

“‘T don’t have to take it, and I won’t!” 

“You will, if Quimby wants you for it.” 

“Well, he does want me, but that won’t 
make me take it! I told him this after- 
noon that I wouldn’t.”’ 

““Wh-what?”’ 


““T’M THROUGH, I tell you. I’m going 
onmy own. If I’mgoing tobe the head 

of a family it’s going to be my own family. 

I’m going to marry Jimmie Howard.” 

“Marry him? You can’t; you're a 
minor.” 

“T’ll be eighteen in June, but I’m not 
even going to wait till then.” 

“Oh, Honey baby, you don’t know 
what you’re doing!’” She went down on 
her knees at the foot of the stairway, her 
elbow resting on the banister, her eye lifted 
in pleading misery. ‘“‘You don’t know 
what you’re getting into. You don’t know 
what you’re giving up. You’re so young, 
baby!” 

“Not too young to earn money for 

“Now you listen to me,” said the other 
sharply. ‘‘If you were going to marry a 
man who could take care of you, a man 
who could give you a home, I wouldn’t say 
one word. Why, Jimmie Howard can’t 
even make a living for himself, to say noth- 
ing of making one for you.” 

“He can.” 

“At what?” 

“‘He dances. He’s been dancing at the 
Lone Pine. Menzies saw him and got a 
booking for him on the big time. He’s 
going East next week, and—and I’m going 
with him!” 

““A hoofer? Oh, Lord, after all these 
years I’ve tried to keep you away from 
them, you’re going to marry a hoofer!” 

“Well, she might do worse, Kitty,” 
Homer broke in, casting a sidewise glance 
at the mirrored reflection of his own legs. 
“You married one yourself.” 


” 





“T)\ON’T I know it? Isn’t that why I’m 
trying to save her from it? I didn’t 
know any better. I was trouping myself 
when I met you. How’d I know what I was 
buying for life? Singing and shouting twice 
every day—four times some days—no 
matter how I felt. Going from a cheap 
hotel to a cheap theater in rain and slush 
and snow. Dressing in cold rooms. Work- 
ing and struggling and scrapping, day 
after day and night after night. Trying 
to get enough for a home—somewhere, 
anywhere—and never making it. Dream- 
ing dreams that never come true. Hoping 
hopes that die before they’re born. That’s 
trouping. 
“Oh, Honey baby, can’t I make you 
see?’’ Wearily she slumped down upon 


(Continued on Page 127) 








COLLEGE GrIRis, typical of 
the younger set of today, 
say that baldness and dan- 
druff make men unattrac- 
tive. Are you missing out 
with the women you know 
because they can say this 
about you? 


126 


“Men who are bald or have 


dandruff don’t attract us” 


HOLYOKE Seniors say 


“A TATURALLY we find men 
with thick, well-kept hair 
far more attractive than those who 
are wholly or partly bald,’’ Mount 
Holyoke Seniors recently told us. 
Dandruff, all college women 
agree, is simply intolerable. “It 
embarrasses us fearfully to be seen 
with escorts who are so careless,” 
they say. 
Are the women you know saying 
these things about you? Do they, 





It’s ALREADY very noticeable, this good- 
looking young chap’s receding hair. But five 
years from today, when the recession has 
become actual baldness, how much older than 
his age he'll look! Begin your Pinaud treat- 
ment today. Practise it faithfully, three min- 
utes a day every day. Check and destroy 
dandruff. Keep your hair thick, vigorous, 
young-looking, through the years. 


too, believe that men’s own care- 
lessness causes dandruff and thin- 
ning hair? 

They are right. No maiter how 
many different things you’ve ex- 
perimented with, if you haven’t 
given your hair faithful care daily 
you cannot expect your scalp to be 
clean, your hair healthy. 


But kept up regularly, 3 minutes 
a day every day, this famous treat- 
ment produces amazing results. 


EVERY MORNING moisten scalp generously 
with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then with 
fingers pressed down firmly, move scalp vig- 
orously in every direction, working tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of scalp. Move 
scalp -not fingers. Brush your hair while 
moist. It will stay just the way you want it. 


Dashing Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
over the scalp kills dandruff. Work- 
ing it deeply into the scalp every day 
keeps the hair healthy and thick. 


Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 


FREE: generous sample bottle of the 
famous Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Write 
today to Pinaud, Inc., Dept. J-1, 220 East 
21st St., New York. 





Look for Pinaud’s signature on every bottle 


PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


Copr., 1928, by Pinaud, Inc. 
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By THE time that youngster playing so happily at your feet reaches 
the age of five he will have more teeth to care for than at any other 
time in his life! For underneath his twenty temporary teeth, the 
thirty-two permanent ones are being formed. As these grow, the 
roots of the baby teeth are gradually absorbed, leaving the crowns 
free to drop out. 

It is easy to see that under these circumstances decayed tempo- 
rary teeth can seriously affect those which will replace them. As 
a result they can also influence the actual growth and shape of a 
child’s jaws and even his physical health and development. 

Acid-decay, the destroyer of permanent teeth, is no less an 
enemy of these first fledgling molars and incisors. Particles of food 
lodge in the pits on the grinding surfaces of the teeth and in the 
tiny V-shaped crevices at The Danger Line—where teeth and gums 
meet. They ferment. Acids 
form which attack the teeth 
and irritate the delicate gum 


tissues. 
A toothbrush cannot pos- 


sibly reach into all these crevices. 
So it is necessary to use a denti- 
frice that will both cleanse the 
teeth and neutralize these dan- 
gerous acids. 


Guard 
The 














Squibb’s Dental Cream is made with 50% of Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, more than enough to neutralize the acids in these pits 
and at The Danger Line and to give needed protection. Moreover, 
Squibb’s Dental Cream contains no grit, no abrasives, nothing 
that can injure the sensitive mouth of a child. It helps to keep the 
mouth in a healthy condition. It is pleasant to the taste and harm- 
less if swallowed. 

It is essential to have your dentist inspect your child’s teeth reg- 
ularly. By exercising this precaution, and by having your child 
form the habit of using Squibb’s Dental Cream at least twice a day, 
you will help him secure a sound permanent set of teeth which 
should serve him through life. At your druggist’s, 40c a large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. Manufacturing Chemists to 
the Medical Profession since 1858. 

Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
promotes proper alimentation by 
virtue of its twofold action. Its 
antacid quality helps counteract 
improper digestion. And its mild 
laxative action helps to relieve the 
system from the burden of fer- 
menting food. At druggists’, 25¢ 
and soc a bottle. The Standard of 


Quality. Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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(Continued from Page 125) 


the stairs, her shoulders shaken with sobs. 
“Don’t you remember what it used to be? 
Don’t you remember the night you were 
sick in Omaha, and we thought you were 
going to die, but we had to leave you to go 
to the theater? Don’t you remember the 
time we stopped in front of a little house 
in a little town in Missouri, and you asked 
me why we couldn’t live like the other 
people in a house like that, with lilacs at 
the gate? I’ve been trying to get one for 
you ever since, and now, just when you’ve 
half a chance of getting it, you throw 
yourself away.’ 

“TI won’t be throwing myself away.” 

“‘Howard’s all right,’” Homer said. ‘‘He 
can dance; I’ve seen him.” 

“I might’ve known you’d side with 
him. Oh, Honey, don’t!’ 

“T can’t live without him.” 

“You’re only seventeen. 
marry without our consent.” 

“T can die without it.” 

“You're not going to die. Stop crying 
and listen to me. You’ve a chance to do 
the best child part of five years. If you do 
it the way I know you can, Quimby isn’t 
going to forget you. He’ll give you a girl’s 
parton another picture. Then you’re made 
for life. If you stop now you’re done. Just 
do this picture with Quimby and one part 
after it, and then marry your Jimmie.” 

“T can’t wait. I won’t wait. He’s go- 
ing on the big time, and he’ll have to get 
a partner, and maybe she'll be pretty, and 
maybe he’d forget me some day, and marry 
her, and then —— Oh, I can’t let him 
go ! ” 


You can’t 


VER the girl’s bowed head Kitty’s 

glance winged toward Homer, stand- 
ing before the piano, apparently engrossed 
in the title page of a popular song. Not 
by the flicker of an eyelash did he seem to 
note her swift scrutiny while her big, over- 
bright, reddened eyes went over his slouch- 
ing grace, but she sighed as she turned 
back to Honey, and her voice softened as 
she spoke again. ‘‘Do you love him like 
that, Honey?” 

“TI love him more than anybody and 
everything in the whole world.” 

“All right.”” With the suddenness of 
an overstrained string her fighting spirit 
snapped. “If you love him like that, there’s 
no use in anyone trying to stop you. If 
you’re going to be happy with him, I’m 
the last one to put a straw in your way, 
Honey. I thought I was showing you the 
way to happiness, baby, but I guess no one 
can do that for anybody else. I thought 
you were just like all the other kids out 
here—wanting the things they wanted— 
but you’re not. You’re more my daughter 
than I knew. And I’m going to pray that 
you'll be happy!” 

“Oh, mother, don’t. Don’t cry! I love 
Jimmie, and I want to marry him, and I’m 
going to. But I love you, too, and I love 
Homer, and I don’t want you to think I 
don’t. I love you so much that I—that 
I'll be willing to wait for Jimmie. I’ll do 
the picture for Quimby.” She lifted her- 
self from the stair. “I’ll call him now. He 
can’t have anyone else yet.” 

“Oh, look here, Kitty,” Homer pro- 
toate ““Can’t you see what she’s going 
to Of i 


’"M GOING to wait,” Honey said. 

“Maybe Jimmie won’t meet some 
other girl on the big time he’ll like better 
than he likes me. If he does ——” 

“He’s a man, isn’t he?” Kitty put her 
arm across the foot of the stairway to hold 
Honey back. ‘Well, the big time’s full of 
pretty girls, and every one of ’em ready to 
pick up with a hoofer who wants a part- 
ner. Don’t I know it?” For an instant 
her look flashed again toward Homer. 

“No, you're not going to call Quimby. 

You’re going out with your Jimmie, and 
you're going to tell him that you'll marry 
him before he goes on the big time.” 

“Oh, Kitty, I can’t; not when ——’ 

“T’'ll tell him, if you don’t.” 

“Kitty!” The girl’s arms went around 
her. “TI love you. I do love you. I love 


La 





you as much as I love Jimmie. Only it’s 
different.” 

“T know.” 

“How about me?” Homer asked. 

“‘T love you too.”’ She whirled from her 
mother tohim, kissing himlightly. ‘‘ You’re 
sure you want me to tell him?” she threw 
back at Kitty. 

“Sure.” 

“You're a darling.” 


HE Pomeranians, lured by the familiar 
sound, made a rush from the kitchen, 
circling around Kitty’s feet as she sank 
down into the depths of the overstuffed 


chair. For a moment she sat in silence. 
Then Homer spoke. “Well?” he asked 
mildly. 

“Well?” 


“They do grow up, don’t they?” 

“Yes.” She looked up squarely at him, 
surprising his intent gaze upon her. “‘ What 
are we going to do?” 

“Oh, something’Il come up.” 

“For whom?” 

“T’ll get something.” 

“What?” 

“Well, I could take up Menzies on that 
Pantage’s job.” 

“Who'd you get for a partner?” 

“Oh, I could pick up someone.” 

“Sure you could, but you’re not going 
to. If you go trouping around the world 
I go with you.” 

“But you don’t want to go, Kitty. 
You’ve just said all you felt about it. I’ve 
known all along how hard it was for you, 
but I didn’t think you knew it until you 
told Honey what it means. I’m sorry I 
couldn’t have done better for you.” 

“Better? Who ever wanted anything 
better? Didn’t we always have a good 
time when we were on the road?” 

“But you said ——’”’ 

“I know what I said. I was seeing all 
the worst of it when I thought of Honey 
going into it. I was remembering nothing 
but the gray days and the black nights. 
That was all I saw when she told me. 
Then—then she said something that re- 
minded me of the other side. Something 
that made me think of how I felt the day 
before I married you. Then I thought of 
how you and [ had started off together. Do 
you remember the day we were married in 
Milwaukee?” 

“Remember it? Say, will you ever for- 
get the minister who’d never seen a show? 
And his wife, who looked like the old maid 
in Way Down East? Say, Kitty! What 
made you decide to marry me then after 
you’d said a dozen times you wouldn’t?” 


F YOU didn’t know then, you're not 

going to know now.” She laughed 
across at him. ‘“‘Do you remember the 
time we missed the ferry to San Francisco 
and had to cross the bay in an old fishing 
boat to get back in time for the show? I 
smelled of sardines for a week.”’ 

“‘And the morning we went on a picnic 
out of that little town in Illinois, and the 
horse ran away, and we walked back six 
miles?” 

“Trouping’s not so bad, Homer. It’s 
our own game, and we were fools to quit it 
for anybody’s side show. Hale and Hor- 
ton weren’t half bad, I’ll tell the world.” 

“You bet they weren’t. Say, Kitty, 
how about you and me ——” 

“You’ve said it. What’ll Menzies 
pay us?” 

**Good money.” 

“‘Let’s geta map. Sydney, Melbourne, 
Calcutta, Paris—oh, Hollywood, good-by ! 
Will the old trunk hold out?” 

“*That’s the best of the circuits, Kitty. 
You can grow old in them.” 

“You can stay young in them!” 

“You bet.” He came to stand above 
her chair, dropping his hand upon her 
maroon mop. She threw back her head to 
look up at him and smiled. ‘Kitty, 
dear!” He bent down and kissed her. 
“Good trouper.” 

The slouching form of Valencia Lafitte 
projected itself again before the dusty 
portiéres. With the high scorn of one who 
has seen the fall of the mighty she glared 
at them. ‘‘Stew,”’ she said, “‘is served.” 
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Send Jor your 
copy of this 
big beautiful 
Fall-Winter 
Style Book 
Full of 

* Celebration 
Bargains 


a yy 
Send for Your V 
Copy Ri Right Awa Away 


Thousands of Wonderfu Ye 

Opportunities toMahe. Vg oY 
Substantial Savingson “ 
- York Styled. leaving 
Appar rel for Fveryone- in 


Family during this 
Big 4" Anniversary SALE 
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HIS FALL we iatiiaiae our 40th 
Birthday with our great 40th Anni- 
versary Sale. We have specially prepared 
a bigger Catalogue than we ever got 
out before, filled from cover to cover 
with the most outstanding values we 
have ever offered. We promise to save 
National Bellas Hess’ customers more 
on their fall and winter wearing apparel 
and household needs than they have 
been able to save in the last few years. 
Beautiful dresses, stunning coats, smart 
millinery and dressy footwear, all in the 
very latest New York style. Under- 
wear, hosiery, yard goods, jewelry and 
also every kind of clothing for men, 
boys, girls and children right down to 
the tiniest infant. Everything we sell is of 
guaranteed quality and you are completely pro- 
tected by our liberal policy— you must be com- 
pletely satisfied or we will return your money. 
Send for this big 40th Anniversary Fall and Winter 
Sale Catalogue. It is an immense two-pound book, 
beautifully printed in Full Colors, Rotogravure and Half- 
tones. Going through its pages is like a shopping trip 
through the finest New York stores, and you will find on 


every page, sale values that will astonish you and enable 
you to make your clothes money go ever so much farther. 


any 


{ 


Here Are a Few Examples Of 
Our Exceptional Money- 
Saving SALE Prices 


1928 


Women’s Silk Dresses Jron $6.98 to $25.00 
Women’s Coats. from $4.98 to $59.95 
Women’s Wash and Sport Dresses from $1.00 to $10.98 
Millinery. . . . ee ee ee gr 89 to $7.50 
Women’s Shoes Lae ee from $1.98to $7.98 
Girls’ Dresses . . Fe from -9%8to $6.98 
Boys’ Wash and Woolen Suits . aiateg from .44 to $15.98 
Men’s Suits. . = he y bunt $13.50 to $29.50 
Men’s Work and Dress § Shirts . from .89 to .89 
Children’s Shoes from -9%8to $2. 98 


Hosiery . 


" from 6 pairs for 59c to $1.95 a pair. 





NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CoO., Inc. 
264 West 24th Street 635 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


. (If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our New 
j 5 York headquarters—if you live west of the Mississippi River mail 

" sage to our Kansas City Store.) Kindly send me my free copy of your Huge 
wh ] ch bring 5 ‘you FREE Two Pound Fall and Winter Style Book of Anniversary Sale Bargains. 


our huge 2~pound 
Book # Sale Bargains 
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e@)ACH month we are looking for a 
eu handful of novel, gay little sug- 
u| gestions and ideas to give to you 
eager, wide-awake girls who want 
a to hear about original parties, 
outdoor sports, new dance steps, interesting 
books and plays, the latest charming acces- 
sory from Paris for daytime or evening frock. 
Perhaps many of you have something to 
contribute along these lines—if you have, we 
want you to tell us about it. This is your 
page, write us ideas you think will interest 
other girls; and ask us about ideas that in- 
terest you—we are always glad to answer 
questions. _—MARGUERITE ASPINWALL. 


pm. oud 
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Necklaces and Evening Bags 


ESIGNED by Patou, this becoming lit- 

tle necklace of flat shell-pink beads, 
with still flatter metal discs between, will 
make just the perfect, final touch to a simple 
afternoon or evening frock for the Sub-Deb. 
If you prefer one in a cool jade green or a 
deep glowing red, instead of pink, they are 
available in these colors. As they are strung 
on a fine chain instead of a light silk cord, they will 
not be apt to disappoint you by breaking at unex- 
pected moments. 

From Paris, too, comes this dainty evening bag for 
a young girl; a bag covered entirely with small velvet 
flowers in two tones of pale blue. Two birds are em- 
broidered in silver and white silk on the outside, and 
the ball and frame are covered with velvet matching 
the darker shade of the flowers. There is a delicate 
gold chain handle. 

Other Paris suggestions include a charming pouch-shaped 
bag made entirely of seed pearls embroidered solidly on a 
silk foundation. Pearl strands form the cords, which are 
tipped with balls covered with pearls. A third design is for 
an evening purse in envelope style, of gold yellow velvet 
lined with yellow silk and decorated on the flap with rows 
of small cut steel beads. 


cA Screen-Test Party 


ERE is a novel party which will be bound to make a hit 

with any lively crowd of girls and boys who are looking 
for a decidedly hilarious evening and a chance to show what- 
ever hidden dramatic talent they may possess. It will make 
a jolly wind-up of the summer season, or a farewell to some 
girl who is soon to leave for boarding school. The first req- 
uisite is that none of the guests shall have any idea of what is 
coming, so the young hostess’ mother must write formal lit- 
tle notes of invitation, as if for a debutante dance. 

Naturally, then, the girls will appear in pretty, colorful 
dance frocks which—with a few accessories to be supplied 
by the hostess—will make just the right costumes for the 
first half of the evening’s entertainment. Let us suppose, 
then, that you have 
sent out these invi- 
tations, and re- 
ceived prompt notes 
of acceptance—it is 
necessary for the 
success of this par- 
ticular party that 
you know before- 
hand how many of 
your guests, and 
just which ones, are 
coming. 

If there are in 
your house two large 
rooms opening into 
each other with a 
double doorway, 
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eA Page for Girls 


that is your ideal setting for the screen-test part of your 
program, or a hall opening into a living room will do 
equally well. Even an extra-long room with one end screened 
off for the stage will answer all requirements. In one of the 
rooms place rows of chairs for your audience—which con- 
sists of all the guests not actually engaged in acting at the 
moment. They can be called on by the director as needed. 
The lights in this room are, of course, turned out as soon as 
the audience is seated, and at the same time the lights in the 
room which serves as the stage, or set—to use the proper 
movie term—come on. Using the lights alternately in this 
way will obviate the necessity for raising and lowering a 
curtain. Across the wide doorway between the two rooms, 
stretch a screen of thinnest gauze, preferably of very pale 
yellow or deep cream, to give a softening illusion of distance. 

Anyone familiar with the motion pictures today knows 
that a necessary preliminary to becoming a movie actor is 
what is known as a screen test—that is, the aspirant for star- 
dom must pose before the camera and, under direction, go 
through a short scene which calls for the registering of cer- 
tain emotions and at least some action. When the test is 
developed and thrown on the screen, the director can tell 
at a glance whether the would-be actor photographs satisfac- 
torily, and is promising screen material. 

So your guests are informed on their arrival that they are 
there for this most important ordeal, and at the same time 
each is given a card on which is described the character he, 
or she, is to interpret in the test. 

Two bedrooms should be set aside for dressing rooms, and 
here the hostess will have gathered together all the wardrobe 
accessories the tests call for: Spanish shawls, evening cloaks, 
scarfs, fans, flowers for the girls. The boys’ white flannel 
trousers and dark coats will fit into most of the scenes appro- 
priately, but sticks, sweaters, tennis rackets and other ar- 
ticles of a similar nature may be found useful to have on 
hand. Both the girls’ and boys’ dressing rooms should be 
generously supplied with the necessary theatrical make-up 
equipment, and someone should be in each room in charge of 
making-up faces cleverly, and superintending the assembling 
of costumes called for. 

The set where the tests are to be made need not be changed 
from its everyday aspect of library or living room, but in one 
corner an improvised camera should be mounted on a tripod, 
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*““YOU OPEN THE BOX 
EXCITEDLY, AND HOLD 
UP SILVER SLIPPERS, 
A GAY SPANISH SHAWL, 
A SCARF, AND A GOR- 
GEOUS FEATHER FAN” 


an old-fashioned coffee grinder will answer 
beautifully —becomingly camouflaged, of 
course. 

The hostess, or whoever she has arranged 
shall act as director, is given a megaphone 
for issuing loud and important orders, and 
a typewritten list of names, with a brief out- 
line of the scene to be rehearsed. Usually 
comedy, or even burlesque, may be more 
successfully attempted than a serious sub- 
ject, and will prove more popular with the 
audience. 

For example, the old Cinderella theme 
may be utilized in a modern setting. The 
director will announce: ‘‘You are a young 
debutante going to your first formal dance. 
Your father has been’unfortunate in business 
recently, and though he has managed to give 
you a pretty evening frock, you have only a 
shabby raincoat for a wrap, and worn slip- 
pers. You are sitting waiting for the young 
man whois to take youtothedance. Register 
discouragement and rebellion. A maid comes 
in at this point carrying an express package. 
Anauntof yours living at a distance, who has 
heard of your first party, sends you the very 
additions to your costume you need. You 
open the box excitedly, and hold up silver slip- 


pers, a gay Spanish shawl, a scarf, and a gorgeous 
feather fan. You try them on, and peacock about the 
room in wild delight. Young man enters, expresses 
admiration of your appearance, you go off together 
gayly to the dance. Lights out.” 

The musicians— pianist, violinist, cellist, saxophon- 
ist, and any others you wish to include—who have 
been engaged for the dancing with which the evening 
is to end, are stationed in a hall or adjoining room, 
out of sight of the audience, and commanded to render 

an appropriate accompaniment to the acting of each scene, 
just as is done in taking a real motion picture. 

A formal supper should be served after the tests are fin- 
ished, with one long speakers’ table, at which sit director, 
cameraman, the prize winners, and the girl and boy who were 
in charge of costuming and make-up, each of whom will be 
called on for an impromptu speech during supper. The more 
awkward the speeches, of course, the more amusing they will 
be. The rest of the company are assigned to small tables 
seating four or six each. 

While the guests are at supper the two rooms used as 
audience hall and stage set have been cleared for the danc- 
ing for which the hostess’ invitations had invited them. 


Note Paper VUogues 


EPTEMBER is preéminently a month of note writing. 
First of all it marks the end of the summer, and the 
separating to the four corners of the map ofa congenial 


young group who danced, swam, sailed, rode and played 
tennis or golf together through three joyous, crowded m« mnths. 
Naturally, some of these pleasant new friendships are going 
to be continued via Uncle Sam’s postal service. 


Then there are 
appreciative notes 





to be written to the 
mothers of friends 
you have visited 
over week-ends, or 
for longer periods, 
at seaside and 
mountain resorts. 
Last but not least 
some of you are go- 
ing off to boarding 
school. You will 
certainly write 
notes, or perhaps 


(Continued on 
Page 131) 
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Lux ‘Voilet Soap 





Esther Ralston Louise Brooks Mary Philbin 
Paramount Paramount Universal 








There are in Hollywood 433 important actresses, 
including all stars. 417 of these use Lux Toilet 
Soap. Here are the signatures of a few of them— 


Merna Kennedy Vera Reynolds i, 
United Artists 
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Eleanor Boardman Sue Carol Fay Wray 
M. G. M. 


Paramount 


All the great film studios ° 
| have made it the official i: 
soap in their dressing rooms "Lupe Velez “Doris Kenyon SSsMMae Murray 


United Artists First National 
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THE DOLLAR-A-CAKE LUXURY OF FRENCH SOAP::--NOW 10¢ 
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(The Nursery in the homeo | 
Mins. VW. H. VANDERBILT | 
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Mrs. W. H. Vanversirr was Miss Emily Davies before her marriage. One of the most 


beautiful women in the smart younger set both in New York and Newport, she is as talented 













as she is lovely. She herself planned the remodelling of her charming New York home. Much 
of it is in the interesting new modernist manner. But the nursery 1s quite simply sweet and 
childlike. The color scheme is rose, green and yellow, rose walls, rose and yellow curtains, green 
furniture except the adorable tiny old brocade chair in carved walnut. The Simmons Crib 
No. 264 matches the furniture in finish and charming simplicity. Opening off the nursery by 
wide doors is a charming bedroom decorated like the nursery. The bed is Simmons Model No. 1595. 
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XQUISITELY CHILDLIKE is the nurs- 
ery in Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt’s New York 
home, full of sunshine and air, gay with the 
colors and things that delight a child’s heart, a 2 
easy to keep hygienically spotless and above ‘ e— Y ee 
all comfortable. oe a ii at 
Mrs. Vanderbilt says, “I have selected a : 
complete Simmons sleeping equipment for the 
nursery in my new house. The simple, correct 
designs, the harmonious colors of the crib are G 
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perfectly charming. And I was delighted to 

find the Beautyrest Mattress is made for 
children as I consider it the most comfortable 
and satisfactory mattress.” | 
The charming Simmons Crib Mrs. Vander- " 
bilt chose is No. 264 finished in blue-green and i 
cream. The crib-size Beautyrest Mattress is light yet firm orators are favoring. Beautifully made in metal they are j 
to keep little bodies straight and comfortable through the — enduring and their lovely finish will never chip. ; 
long sleeping hours. o Simmons Cribs are scientifically correct for baby’s sound ] 
The Simmons Bed in the adjoining room is Model No. _ healthful sleep. There is a wide variety of charming designs 1 
1595 finished like the crib and equipped with a Beautyrest for you to choose from. They come to you hygienically 2 
Mattress and the latest thing in springs—the famous clean and safe in sealed cartons, springs included $12.50 to / 
Simmons Ace Spring. $40. Simmons Beautyrest to fit by order. | 
Simmons Beds are made in such a wide variety of designs In furniture and department stores’ Simmons Beds are $10 to : 
and colors that you will find one to fit perfectly in every $60. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress $39.50; Simmons Ace Spring ’ 
bedroom in your home. Smart modern styles and quaint $19.75. Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. Look | 
Early American spool and spindle designs—either finished for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New York, ( 
to match the wood of your furniture or in the colors dec- Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
The next room with Simmons Bed No. 1595 : 


BEDS - SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 
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‘Play the game! . . where the 


game's fastest and the fun 
keenest, you'll find athletic 
gitlhood . . . free-limbed and 
unhampered...in just such an 
indispensable Jack Tar Togs 
gym outfit as this. The middy, 
with its handy patch pocket 
and tie loop, is a lesson in good 
taste. The gym bloomer, with 
adjustable waistband, is a 
pleasant experience incomfort. 


The Jack Tar Middy illustrated is 
No. 3930, of standard white jean—our 
Special gym style. Sizes 4 to 22 years, 
34 to 42 bust. The Jack Tar Gym 
Bloomer is No. 445. Of pleated serge, 
with adjustable waistband. Sizes 6 to 
22 years. Popularly priced. 


You'll play the game best. . . 
and look best... in Jack Tar 
Togs. They’re moderate in 
price... surprisingly so. Most 
of the better stores are show- 
ing the new Fall styles for boys 
and girls. 


THE STROUSE-BAER COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 128) 


real letters according to how busy you are, 
to old chums at home; and they in turn 
will write to you. All of which sounds as if 
aheavy investment in note and letter paper 
might be imminent all over the country. 
And if you are planning that, you will be 
interested in hearing about the very latest, 
smartest fads in stationery. 

They are enchantingly gay and colorful 
papers that are finding favor in both old 
and young eyes at present. Most of them 
come in ordinary letter size, folding once 
to slip into the envelope; with a smaller 
size for notes and invitations that is exactly 
half the larger sheet, 
and fits the same en- 
velope without folding. 
Then there are also the 
petite notes, which 
measure about five and 
three-quarter inches in 
length by four and a 
quarter in width. These, 
likewise, go unfolded 
into their envelopes. 

One is aware of a 
decided prevalence of 
red in the borders, the 
monograms, and the 
envelope linings—the 
lined envelope is still popular, although 
many of the newest designs in papers do 
not use it. However, blue, green, gray and 
silver are all seen as borders. 

Among those most in favor with the 
Sub-Deb is one striking design which 
shows a deep cream paper with a broad 
black border down the folded edge of the 
first sheet. The black is edged with a nar- 
row outer rim of silver, and the mono- 
gram is in long, slim red and silver letters 
on the black. Another paler cream paper 
has the upper left-hand corner of the first 
page cut away, with a thin silver edge fin- 
ishing the cut. The triangle of the uncut 
last sheet thus left exposed, is dull red, 
with either the monogram, or the girl’s 
first name, engraved across it in silver. 

It is hard to choose examples among 
the bewildering and really beautiful as- 
sortment available; however, one might 
add a petite note size in deep cream, edged 
with a fine red border, and with the full 
name engraved in silver on a red, sharply 
oval shield set in a cut-out frame of nar- 
row silver at top center of the page. 





Among the blue papers there is one 
charming rough gray-blue with a broad, 
deeper blue border down the folded left- 
hand edge, on which is engraved the mon- 
ogram, or first name, in silver. Then 
there is a white petite note bordered in 
blue, with a fine hairline of white about 
the outer edge. A long, blue, rather 
Chinese-like monogram is in the upper 
left-hand corner. 

Still others have a colored line down the 
left-hand side of the first page, about half 
an inch or more in from the edge, and a 
similar line crossing this about an inch 
down from the top. In this style the ad- 
dress is engraved in the upper right-hand 
corner, above the line, 
and is in a matching 
shade. Cut-out mon- 
ograms are popular 
again this season, al- 
though not so new as 
the designs described 
here. 

Another novelty is 
the tally and place 
card combined, which 
matches your partic- 
ular design in note 
paper, and has your 
monogram in the up- 
per left-hand corner. 
These cards when folded are slightly larger 
than a man’s visiting card, and have a 
place for the guest’s name on the outside, 
while inside is the individual score either 
for cards or for one of the many varieties 
of question-and-answer games everyone 
seems to be playing enthusiastically today. 


Sports Socks for Hiking 


ENNIS players and golfers recently 
discovered the comfort these soft 
hand-knit socks give when worn inside 
heavy shoes, over thin stockings. And 
with the arrival of the perfect hiking sea- 
son—autumn—their popularity will grow. 
The brilliantly striped tops can match 
your favorite sweater or the exact shade 
of your newest felt sports hat. They are 
quite simple to make, too, for anyone who 
likes to knit. If you are interested in 
having the directions, send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to the Sub-Deb 
Department LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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Rupert, smelling the mouse, stirred un- 
easily and looked about for it. 

“Here! Here!” 

But Rupert seemed bewildered. 

“‘Oh, for heaven’s sake!” said the man, 
exasperated. He opened the door of the 
trap and let the mouse out. 

Madly it scuttled to the far corner of 
the room. 

Rupert, now galvanized into action, 
pounced. But he planned his trajectory 
too short, as if the mouse were near him. 
Surprised at not finding his prey between 
his paws, he looked around. The mouse 
scrambled to another corner. Rupert 
leaped. But again he was far too short of 
the mark. The mouse made for behind 
the range. Rupert sprang again, but 
bumped his nose against the stove with 
such a whack that he was rolled completely 
over, yowling in pain. 

The man watched the performance with 
growing interest. Slowly he sat down and 
stared at Rupert. 

“T wonder,” he said. ‘I wonder.” 


Next morning, after Rupert had spent 
an almost sleepless night, what with 
chagrin and his burned nose, the man came 
down into the kitchen. 

The air was charged with something. 
Rupert, like all cats, sensed the electricity 
and stood tensely awaiting his fate. Was 
it to be the street again? 


The man picked him up, and Rupert’s 
heart sank. He knew it—this was the end. 
But to his surprise the man carried him 
est room that Rupert 
had ever seen. There 
gazed about trying to Cc" 
make out his queer sur- 





upstairs into the strang- 
limply the poor cat E 








roundings. DLN 

The walls were bare PTER 
except for some queer FZBDSB 
pictures which looked orietec 





something like this: 

There were extraordinary shiny me- 
chanical contrivances all about. Rupert 
was bewildered, dazed. 

The mistress entered the room as they 
arrived. “‘You know, you are perfectly 
crazy,” she said. 

“Perfectly. But I just want to find 
out. Will you hold him while I fix things?” 

“Do get through before your office 
hours begin. I dread. to think what your 
patients would say if they knew what you 
were about. You just wouldn’t have any 
patients, that’s all.” 

But the man was propping something 
against the wall. His wife sat on a chair 
about five feet away, holding Rupert and 
facing the man. Now he pulled the shade 
down. The room was quite dark. Sud- 
denly he flashed on a torch which made a 
circle of light on a card where something 








The WAY 


to remove 
eold cream 


To avoid skin blemishes 
—these fine, soft tissues 
protect tender skin and 
they save laundry bills 


EARN from stars of the stage and screen; 
from beauty specialists who have tried all 
methods and call this the best way to remove 
cold cream. It eliminates cold cream cloths, 
that used to rub dirt and germs, with cream, 
back into the skin. It saves laundry bills, saves 
towels, too—because the oil in cold cream is 
injurious to them. 


This new and delightful cleansing method 
is called Kleenex. These soft, absorbent tissues 
come in ample handkerchief size. You use 
them once, then discard with them dirt, germs 
and make-up that can give complexions such 
an unwholesome, muddy look. Kleenex is 
not only pleasing to feel, but pleasing in its 
effect. You'll never use any other method, 
once you've tried this. Send the attached cou- 
pon for a week’s trial package and watch the 
difference in your appearance. 


Kleenex 


Kleenex Company, Lake- Michigan Building, 


Chicago, Ill. Please send sample of Kleenex to 
L-9 
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"These secure seals are 
always on selected foods 


ANCHOR CAPS 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 


It is simple and easy to remove Anchor Caps with 
the hook on your own opener, as well as with our 
Anchor Opener. Place the hook well under the cap 
and lift up gently. Repeat this at several points 
around the cap, and it’s off before you realize it. 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 














ANCHOR CAPS” 


‘ONG AGO,” says the experienced food 

F; packer, “I introduced jams, jellies, 
olives and peanut butter to you in glass. 
You liked them. You could see them. 
You liked the full measures, and the sani- 
tary containers. That was the beginning. 
Now you are buying more than a hundred 
articles of food in glass. And always choice 
food—selected from the top of its class. 
Delicious products, skilfully prepared for 
you to see and judge before you buy. Natu- 
rally only the best is good enough for glass. 


“From the beginning I chose Anchor Caps 
to seal these choice foods. They prevent 
spoilage, leaks and losses. Being mechan- 
ically applied air-tight or vacuum seals— 
they cannot be removed until they reach 
you. The food cannot be touched or 
sampled. Also, since Anchor Caps are 
economical in cost and easy to apply, they 
help me to sell my fine foods to you at 
moderate prices.” 


Look for the sturdy, gold-lacquered An- 
chor Cap on your grocer’s glass-packed 
products. It has been chosen by more 
than 1500 packers as the most dependable 
cap obtainable. 


Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation 


Long Island City, New York Toronto, Canada 


Anchor Openers are sold by all KROGER, 
AMERICAN, NATIONAL TEA, SAFEWAY 


and DOMINION Stores and many other grocers. Or, ' 
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black appeared. Rupert couldn’t help 
seeing that. 

The man waited. Rupert looked blank. 

“Move back a little,’’ said the man to 
his wife. ‘“‘There!”’ 

He turned off the light; once more the 
circle of light on the card appeared. 

Rupert jumped automatically. There 
on the card was a large rat! He leaped, 
but as on the previous evening he fell 
short of his prey. 

“Great!’’ said the man. ‘I thought as 
much.” 

Rupert ran around the room looking 
for the rat. 


ri EVER mind, old man, you'll be get- 

ting a real one, one of these days, but 
first you’ve got to train on this cotton fel- 
low. Anna, I’ll rig up a sort of frame, and 
we'll try out lenses tomorrow. I am won- 
dering about that—a cat’s pupils, you see, 
are slits instead of holes. I may have a 
prescription for the optician to grind which 
will make his hair stand on end.” 

Rupert was taken to the basement 
again and spent the day at a mousehole, 
hoping by vigilance to make up for his 
two failures. Nothing appeared, but he 
was there just in case. 

Next day his master took him again to 
the strange room, and this time had the 
woman hold a queer sort of frame before 
his eyes. Once more the light flashed. The 
woman did something with pieces of glass 
in the frame, and everything blurred. Ru- 
pert drew back, frightened. 

She calmed him, smoothed his head; 
the man came over and fooled with the 
pieces of glass. The 
light flashed on again. 
Rupert stiffened. 

There on the wall in 
front of him was the big —<—— 
rat again; but now | «git q«gim!<« 
Rupert noticed he had "7 Ramil 
beneath him two small 


fishes, and below that a @ viv. 


row of fat, juicy mice—- | 
like this: 

The woman snapped the frame on his 
head and released him. He leaped straight 
to his mark, his paws slapping the coun- 
terfeit vermin. 

Breathlessly the man and woman looked 
at each other. Rupert began to claw at 
the frame. 

“Quick, before we lose the adjustment!” 
cried the man. His wife grabbed the cat, 
who fought desperately to get rid of her 
grasp and the annoying thing on his head. 
Suddenly his attention was diverted. The 
man was opening a trap, just as he had 
done in the kitchen that night. A live 
mouse popped out very near. The woman 
screamed and tucked her feet up. 

Ina flash Rupert struck. The mouse was 
transfixed in his claws. The oculist seized 
Rupert, removed his spectacles quickly and 
left him to his catch. 

“But how on earth shall we fasten them 
so they will stay on?” asked the woman. 

‘Shut the cat in a closet; I havea plan.” 

She did,. and there the alarmed animal 
was incarcerated for two long days unfed. 
Then he was taken once more to the strange 
room, where Anna held him and the man 
soothed his frantic struggles with gentle 
voice and hand while he adjusted the frame 
to Rupert’s head. Only this time there 
were wire bands over his ears, which were 
fastened to a collar. 














HOSE uncomfortable things on his 
nose! He clawed at them, tried to rub 
them off. They shifted, but nothing he 
could do dislodged them. He looked piti- 
fully at the woman and meowed for help. 
She burst into shrieks of laughter. ‘‘He 
looks like Eddie Ca-Cantor!”’ 
Still soothing the poor cat the oculist 
picked him up and carried him to the cellar. 
‘““’Fraid I can’t give you 20-20 sight, old 
man, but see if this isn’t an improvement.” 
Still torn with the pangs of hunger and 
very low in his mind, Rupert made his way 
to the old rug which served as his bed. 
The cellar was a place of torment to him, 
for the mice had long since learned he was 
harmless and frolicked gayly all over the 


place every night. And there was one he 
especially loathed who, bolder than the 
rest, even made so free as to creep up and 
nibble Rupert’s tail! Rupert longed for 
the sweet oblivion of a dish of milk. That 
would make him forget. 

Then all at once he saw it—a mouse 

emerging nonchalantly from a hole under 
the stairs; a mouse, confident of inviola- 
bility, coming to twit him. 
’ Rupert padded with his back feet, 
crouched low—and sailed through the air. 
A few minutes later he crouched again on 
his rug, licking his chops. 

Another small whiskered face appeared 
at the hole; a body followed. Pounce!... 
All was silent. There hadn’t even been 
time to squeak. 

Next morning the woman, calling 
“Kitty, kitty’? without effect, came 
gingerly down the stairs. 

She found Rupert, his spectacles a little 
awry, slumbering. Upon his face was a 
beatific smile, and his paunch was swollen 
as a basket ball. 


HE work of ridding his own domicile of 

his enemies did not take Rupert long, 
and presently the word was passed among 
the better mice to avoid a certain cellar 
above all in the block, for Death stalked 
there— Death, with great round eyes. 

The oculist was jubilant. 

“For two pins I’d write it up for the 
medical journal,” he exulted. 

As soon as Rupert’s efficiency was es- 
tablished the oculist visited a neighbor 
who had complained bitterly of infesta- 
tion. After sundry leading remarks he 
made his proposition. 

“My cat can clean ’em out,”’ said he. 
The neighbor did not even hesitate. 
—— twenty-five bucks that your cat 
can’t clean us out in a week.” 

“Twenty-five that within two days 
there will not be a mouse in your base- 
ment.” 

The oculist made his conditions, and 
the terms of the wager were carried out. 
He brought Rupert to the scene of con- 
flict, took him alone into the basement, 
adjusted the glasses, patted him, locked 
the doors and put the keys into his own 
pocket. 

At the end of two days he returned, re- 
moved the spectacles from his gorged pet 
and fetched him home. 

The neighbor appeared. 

“Here y’are,”’ he said. ‘“‘I can’t believe 
it, but it’s true. Let me see that cat.” 
Rupert was exhibited. ‘‘Why, he’s just 
an ordinary sort of cat, to look at him. 
How did he do it?”’ 

“I suppose that’s his secret,”’ said the 
oculist and laughed. 

And a secret it remained. The same pro- 
cedure was followed regularly, once a 
week. The oculist always won. And no- 
body found out about Rupert’s specs. 


“é 


IS reputation spread throughout the 

community. He was written up in 
the papers as the feline Attila, while his 
master gained the name of the Pied Piper 
of Harlem. Among his fellows, of course, 
Rupert’s publicity was superlative. Envy, 
adoration, jealousy, applause—these were 
now his daily lot. They fed his soul; he 
found life good. 

Then one brimming June day Love, 
which had hitherto played a casual part in 
his existence, came tripping down the side- 
walk. 

He was out on one of his brisk training 
walks along the East River water front. 
His nostrils were filled with the fragrance 
of spring, mingled in the breeze with the 
enticing odor of the abattoir near Fiftieth 
Street. The nostalgia of the season, the 
old ache for someane dimly imagined but 
never perceived, saddened him delight- 
fully. He stood still and closed his eyes 
for a moment, musing. 

A catty altercation near at hand caused 
him to open them suddenly. There, 
twenty feet away, so that his farsighted 
eyes could see quite clearly, was his dream 
incarnate, a white Persian, slender and 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Today we cooked a dish with Star Bacon | 





your folks would love 

































The recipe for this Star Bacon Meat 
Loaf is one of thirty-six delicious ways to 
cook Star Bacon which the Kitchen has 
perfected. All of them in a book—"‘Slices 
of Real Flavor’’—are free for the asking. 


]+ was a meat loaf, made extra savory and 
tempting with Armour’s Star Bacon. Not 
a very novel dish, nor expensive, nor one 
at all difficult. But it was very delicious. 

This Star Bacon Meat Loaf was pre- 
pared and cooked in the Armour Kitchen 


coer 0 ard asada nee ate SpeSAges aaa mes sae asta lee eee es mere zs mde ii 


Criticising, suggesting, applauding, the 
Armour Kitchen is your representative in 
the Armour organization, holding this 
leader in the industry to its self-imposed 
standard—‘*The name Armour on a food 


—a kitchen that fairly hums with the 
spirit of adventure in cookery. Its prep- 
aration was part of the important work 
regularly performed by the Armour 
domestic science staff. Its purpose was 
twofold. 

First, as an effort to be helpful to Ameri- 
can housewives everywhere. To discover 


product is an assurance of quality.’’ 

Meat is the most important item in 
the daily diet. To supply this need 
Armour and Company annually con- 
vert something like fifteen million 
head of live stock into food. For these - 
they pay farmers and ranchers hundreds 
of millions of dollars on delivery. For 


star Bacon is sliced Sixty years Armour and Company have 
and packed in pound and 





new food combinations, new flavors, new 
enjoyments and pass them along to whom- 
ever is interested. 

Second, as a check on every process that 
has a part in the curing and smoking of 


Bacon will always have the 
same satisfying goodness. 


come one of the world’s greatest provi- 
sioning organizations. Very largely be- 
cause of Armour, America today enjoys 
an uninterrupted supply of better 
meats in greater variety 
than any other nation 
in the world. Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 


Star Bacon. Virtually a laboratory test half-pound cartons having been perfecting methods of meat prep- 
. window tops—transpar- . ce ey | 
to make certain that wherever ent, so you can see what aration an Cilvery. From a small, 3 
and whenever served, Star tg rhe one-room plant this institution has be- 
wrapped pieces. ; 













* Send the coupon for your free copy of 
‘SLICES OF REAL FLAVOR,” the fa- 
mous recipe book prepared by the Armour 
Kitchen. It tells how to make the 
dishes pictured here—Star Bacon Meat Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Slices of Real Flavor.” 
Loaf and Star Bacon and Tomatoes. 


Dept. 9-D, Div. Food Economics 


ARMOUR AND Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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A move beautiful sheet 


of WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


HESE new Wamsutta 
‘““ColorWoven”’ sheets 
and pillow cases are as beau- 
tiful in their pure whiteness 
and exquisitely fine texture as 
only Wamsutta Percale can be. 


But just as you might add an 
embroidered initial to enhance 
their snowy loveliness, so we 
have woven these new border 
patterns to add a modern and 
entirely unique note of color 
on the hem of the pillow case 
and along the turned-over 
edge of the sheet. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
Selling ~Agents 
44 Leonard St. New York 
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COLORWOVEN 
Sheets & Pillow Cases 
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PERCALE SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES 
THE FINEST OF COTTONS 
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There are three different pat- 
terns—as delicate as hand em- 
broidery —with hemstitching 
that is almost a perfect match 
for the finest needlework. 
They offer you a choice of five 
pastel shades of pink, blue, or- 
chid, pale green and maize, 
to harmonize with the color 
scheme of your bedroom. 


We have taken care to make 
them fast color so that you can 
launder them just as easily and 
aS many times as any other 
Wamsutta Percale sheets. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 
Founded 1846 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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beautiful as the first snowdrop; a dapper 
town cat with a smirk and a leer was mak- 
ing what was palpably an unwelcomed 
play for her. 

All the teachings of his mother rose in 
Rupert’s mind—‘“‘a lady in distress,” and 
all that. His back arched, his tail bristled 
to the size of a bottle brush; and with a 
savage growl he walked stiffly toward the 
couple. 

“Here, here,” he snarled, “don’t you 
know a lady when you see one? Quit that 
and get out of here!”’ 

The town cat whirled, saw who it was— 
for Rupert was too well known not to be 
recognized at once by all his contempora- 
ries—and cringed. 

“So sorry, sir; I didn’t know the lady 
was a friend of yours. Well, er—good-by.” 
And the town cat tore away. 

“Sorry he troubled you—he should have 
known better; but then, the product of 
this part of town isn’t long on etiquette.” 

“How can I ever thank you!” breathed 
the Persian. ‘‘I should never have come 
here, of course. It’s my own fault, I sup- 
pose. Can you tell me where Fifth Ave- 
nue is?” 

Fifth Avenue? Here was a swell. “ Al- 
low me to escort you there, er—madam?”’ 

“‘Miss,”’ she answered demurely. 

““You’re quite a ways from home,”’ said 
he, walking proudly beside her, his white 
shirt front swelling. 

“IT suppose Iam. And I am simply ter- 
rified of these cross streets. You'll protect 
me, won’t you, and show me how to keep 
from being run over?” 


ROTECT her? Rupert almost burst 
with masculine superiority. ‘Well, I 

know the town pretty well; and I guess””— 
he laughed fatuously—‘‘it knows me too.” 

*“You’re an American, aren’t you?” she 
purred. ‘‘ You say ‘I guess.’”’ 

“IT guess I do,”’ agreed Rupert. ‘‘ You’re 
Persian.” 

“Persian descent, but our family have 
lived mostly in London. I moved here a 
fortnight ago with my mistress, and I’ve 
never been allowed out of the house. But 
the front door was open, and it was so lovely 
in the sunshine that I simply couldn’t re- 
sist a tiny walk. And then the automo- 
biles confused me, and I got quite turned 
around—panicky, don’t you know?” 

They had passed several cats during 
the course of the conversation, all of whom 
either turned and stared or spoke civilly to 
Rupert. ‘You do seem to be quite well 
known,” said the Persian. ‘More so than 
any cat I ever saw.” 

“Maybe they’ve seen my picture in the 
paper,”’ said Rupert. 

‘Gracious, are you a prize cat too?” 

She was a thoroughbred, then; he 
knew it. Should he tell her it was not for 
blue ribbons he was known? Well, why 
not? Wasn’t his an honorable profession, 
and very remunerative—to his master? 

“Not in the way you mean,” he said. 
“I suppose you’d call me the champion 
mouser of Greater New York.” 

“Oh!” said she, glancing sideways at 
him. ‘And they put your picture in the 
paper?” 


“‘(\F COURSE, I don’t want to brag,” 
he said, “‘but the circumstances are 

pretty unusual. Some day I’d like to show 
you the scrapbook of clippings my master 
has saved about me; then you'll under- 
stand. That is, of course,’’ he added hastily, 
“if you are going to let me see you again. 
I hope this doesn’t end our acquaintance.” 

They had reached the Avenue. 

“Oh, there’s the house—and the door’s 
open. I must run. Thank you so much.” 

“Wait! You haven’t said you would.” 

“Would what?” 

“See me again.” 

“T don’t know—it’s so difficult.” 

“Haven’t you got a back yard?” 

“‘There is a garden back of the house, but 
it has an awfully high wall. Sometimes I 
am let out there after dinner. Thank you 
again. Good-by!’’ She was gone in a 
flash of white. 


Rupert walked on air all the way home. 

He meowed at the back door to be let in, 
for it was near dinnertime. The cook 
opened the door, and Rupert walked to his 
saucer by the range hungry as a rat, for 
adventure gives one an appetite. It was 
empty! He stopped short. That meant 
but one thing—he was in for one of his 
fasts which preceded an expedition of de- 
mousing. No, sir, he just wouldn’t, that 
was all! 

But how escape? He was never let out 
of the house at night. No, the thing to do 
was to get out in the daytime and stay 
out. But tonight —— 

As he was cogitating and conniving his 
master seized him. Rupert fought. 

“Here! Here! What’s the matter, old 
fellow? Did I frighten you? Come, 
there’s a good cat—just a few hours now, 
and you’ll have as pretty a mess of mice 
to clean out as a cat ever saw! Big fat 
ones. Win for me, and I’ll get the missus 
that string of cat’s-eyes I’ve been pricing.” 

Rupert gave in. How could he do other- 
wise? And anyway, maybe it was a good 
thing to let the Persian wait. Only not 
too long, of course. He ceased struggling, 
and the next day went to his task. 


N TWO days he was home again, sleep- 

ing off one of the heaviest mouse barbe- 
cues he’d ever had, and the oculist was on 
his way downtown to buy the cat’s-eyes. 

When Rupert awoke at last it was not 
with the elation of former expeditions; he 
felt queer and heavy. Could he have had 
one mouse too many, or was something 
depressing him? What day was it? He 
couldn’t remember. Then suddenly he 
thought of the Persian and groaned. 
She’d have forgotten him by now. 

Oh, why had he ever come home that 
day? Why had he gone on this last mouse 
cleaning? A great wave of revulsion swept 
over him. He knew now what was the 
matter—he was nothing but a mouser 
after all. And yet that once had meant all 
the world to him. 

Now he was ashamed. But toward late 
afternoon he perked up a bit. The lady 
called Anna had brought him some fresh 
catnip, which cheered him considerably. 

He jumped to the kitchen window sill. 
It was a beautiful sunset. He wondered if 
there might not be a moon later. ‘ 
The cook opened the back door for some- 
thing, and Rupert was gone. 

He found his way to the Avenue, scooted 
along some fences and finally reached a 
high garden wall. This would be it, he 
figured, dropping into the garden below. 

Rupert looked around him. Always in 
strange places he longed for his glasses, 
but they were the last thing he wanted 
now. What if she should ever see him in 
his Eddie Cantor make-up! 


DOOR was opened at the other end 
of the garden, and a beam of light fell 
across the grass. In that beam she stood, 
a soft white cloud. Rupert’s heart ham- 
mered as in those old days when he dodged 
trucks. She hesitated, then picked her deli- 
cate way through the grass, holding each 
paw high before placing it on the ground. 

He came forward. 

“Oh!” said she, frightened. 

“It’s me, miss,” said he. “‘Don’t you 
remember me?” 

“Oh, yes—my American friend. I 
thought you had forgotten me.” 

She had looked for him, then! 

“T couldn’t get away; business, you 
know. This is the very first chance I’ve 
had. You should have known I’d come the 
minute I could.” 

“Why should I?” 

“‘Because—because—oh, what’s the 
use? I never saw anyone like you before. 
I think you’re wonderful.” 

“You Americans are so impulsive.” 

“We say what we think, if that is what 
you mean. Say you'll allow a common 
mouser come to see you.” 

“But you’re not a common mouser.” 

(“‘Estelle!”” a commanding voice cut 
through the shadows.) 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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With the family doctor 
he guards the family health 


cece c ce es OS ny te 
Independent Grocer features 
these finer food products 


The family grocer stands shoulder to 
shoulder with the family doctor in protect- 
ing the health of the community he serves. 


BE 


He offers you products whose quality, 
cleanliness and food value he knows from 
personal experience. Foods he is willing 
to place on his own table and serve to 
his own family. 

He knows that MONARCH FOODS build 
= healthy bodies. He knows that the Mon- 
) arch label has stood for the highest quality 
for over 75 years. 


Your family . .. your boys and girls 
5 need these delicious, pure, wholesome 
5 food products, and . . . you can always 
secure them through your family grocer 
who owns and operates his own store. 


MONARCH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


MONARCH CANNED VEGETABLES, every vegetable that 
grows ... and the cream of the crop ... MONARCH CANNED 
FRUITS, the “prime pick” of the world’s finest orchards . . . 
MONARCH COFFEE, TEA AND COCOA, if you paid a dollar 
a pound, you couldn’t buy finer quality... MONARCH 
PICKLES, sweet gherkins, dills, sweet mixed pickles, chows 
and relishes ... MONARCH CATSUP AND CHILI SAUCE, 
made from Monarch tomatoes grown from Monarch seed .. . 
MONARCH TABLE DELICACIES, sardines, tuna fish, shrimp, 
salmon, hors d’oeuvres, preserves, jams... MONARCH SOUPS, 
home cooked, from finest vegetables, dairy products, and con- 
diments, by artist-chefs at the Monarch kitchens... MONARCH 
PREPARED FOODS AND CEREALS ... Yankee baked 
beans, spaghetti, food of wheat and toasted wheat hearts . 


and the famous MONARCH TEENIE WEENIE Specialties. 





ARCH 


FOOD PRODUCTS 








REID, MURDOCH & COMPANY (Established 1853) 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURGH, LOS 
- ANGELES,SAN FRANCISCO, KANSAS CITY, PHOENIX, 
WILKES-BARRE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE, ST. LOUIS 
@ 1928, R. M. & Co. 
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Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
is conveniently put up in 
both paste and liquid 
forms. They are equally 
aivaive in increasing 
the charm of your home. 
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Polishing furniture is much easier 
when you use Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax. One simple operation ban- 
ishes all finger- prints and soil, 
producing a dry, gleaming polish 
that never becomes soft and sticky. 















For 
Automobiles 

















cling to them—foot-prints do not show, and 
unsightly trafic spots can be quickly touched 
up without going over the entire surface. 


Architects and interior decorators specify 
wax-polished floors because they are so much 
more artistic and beautiful. Besides, they save 
hours of floor care and eliminate costly, bother- 
some refinishing. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax renews any floor, 
old or new—whether soft or hard wood, lino 
leum, tile or composition. It enhances the 
beauty of every finish —varnish, shellac, lacquer, 
wax or paint. It removes all soil and grime 
instantly, easily and completely. 


Simply apply a thin coat of this wax—then 
let the Johnson Electric Floor Polisher burnish 
it to gleaming, wear-resistant beauty. Nothing 
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WAX-polish Your Floors this Quick Easy Way 


QOy= floors easiest to take care of are wax- 
polished floors. Dust and dirt do not 


could be easier! There is no stooping or kneel- 
ing. No messy rags and pails. No soiled hands 
or clothing. And it’s so quick! With this won- 
derful appliance, you can wax-polish all your 
floors electrically in the time it takes to do a 
single room by hand. 


You can RENT a Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher by the day or half-day at your grocery, 
hardware, drug, furniture, paint or department 
store. The rental charge is very low. 


Or, BUY one for exclusive use in your own 
home. The price, reduced during this year 
from $42.50 to only $29.50, is a small invest- 
ment indeed when compared to the work and 
hours it will save and the joy your beautifully 
waxed floors will give you. 


Johnson’s Paste and Liquid Polishing Wax 
are sold by grocers, dealers and department stores 
everywhere. Order some today. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON “The Floor Finishing Authorities’"* RACINE, WIS. (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE OR LIQUID --:- CLEANS: POLISHES: PRESERVES - PROTECTS 
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“For me,” she murmured. ‘Quick, you 
must go! My people—if they saw me with 
2. strange cat I’d never get out again.” 

“Shall I see you ——”’ 

“Yes. Tomorrow.” 

(“Estelle!’’) 

She ran swiftly toward the light. 

Rupert. watched her. The door closed. 
He leaped on the garden wall, his heart 
swelling. The moon came out, and for the 
first time in his life Rupert sang. 

Next night he was there, waiting for her 
as she stepped along her pathway of light. 

“T heard you last night,” she said. 

He was instantly embarrassed. “I 
guess it was pretty terrible,” he said. 

“Not at all. You have a naturally well- 
placed voice,” she answered. “‘ You ought 
to study.” 

“You make me feel so—so—oh, you’ve 
been abroad and everything. I feel like 
nothing at all beside you.” 

“Nonsense. Or—what is it you Amer- 
ican cats say?—rats! I think you are 
quite—quite nice.” 

“Oh, this is great! And just as I’d al- 
ways dreamed and planned—love at first 
sight. But I never hoped anything as 
beautiful as you would find me ‘nice.’ Do 
you know you are the loveliest, sweetest, 
dearest ——”’ 

“Aren’t you taking a lot for granted, 
sir?’’ she demurred in her best English 
manner; but he could see she was pleased. 


“T’M PAST that!” he shouted. “I’m 

crazy about you. Cats like me, once 
we make up our minds”—he waved a 
paw—“‘are like that.” 

(“‘Estelle!’’) 

“Oh, I must go. Come tomorrow night 
and tell me more. I—I think I like to hear 
myself talked about.” 

Rupert made the top of the wall in one 
leap that night and danced off home. To- 
morrow night! How could he wait? He 
forgot the glasses, his false position; forgot 
all in an ecstasy of passion. She thought 
him ‘‘nice”’! 

Next day he noticed the oculist polishing 
up the spectacles, and his saucer was again 
empty. In agony of mind he determined 
not to be deterred this time, now that 
his romance showed real progress. He 
watched his chance and stole upstairs to 
the door where patients went in and out 
from the street. There he managed to 
sneak out and down the steps. 

The oculist’s preparations brought his 
infirmity close to his thoughts. What was 
he to do about that? Well, nothing now. 
After all, perhaps she need never know. 

She met him again and breathlessly 
listened to his love-making, purring softly. 
This night he declared himself and waited 
for his answer. 

Once more she repeated he hardly knew 
her, or she him; but impetuously he swept 
that aside. 

“Come with me over the garden wall 
and see the world beyond,”’ he cried. 

“But I’ve already seen considerable of 
that,” she answered. 


UPERT’S fine fervor was somewhat 

- dampened. “Oh, I’m a fool,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘What have I to offer you any- 
how? Luxury such as you’ve known? No; 
[ can’t even be sure you’d have a home.” 
Disillusionment engulfed him. If he took 
her to the oculist’s house she’d find out 
about his specs and perhaps hate him. 

He drew himself together. 

“Darling,” he said, “perhaps I shan’t 
be able to come to see you for several days. 
There may be business waiting for me; 
1 can never tell.. But when I return I shall 
ask you again to come with me. I’ll have 
something to tell you then which may be a 
shock, but until then we won’t decide 


Toward evening the following day he 
began dogging the oculist’s every footstep. 
Somehow he had to get across his purpose, 
and his first job was to attract his master’s 
attention. He meowed, he purred, he 
jumped upon theoculist’s shoulder, rubbed 
against him. 

“What is it you want, for the love of 
mud?”’ snorted the exasperated man after 
tumbling twice over the cat, and once 
shoving him off the papers on his desk. 
“What ails this cat, Anna?’”’ 

“‘ Affection, perhaps,’’ she replied. 

“No, he seems to want something. Dog- 
gone it, why can’t you talk? Although if 
you did it would have to be English. It 
always amazes me to think that French 
cats, for instance, understand what their 
masters say to them.”’ 


OW that he had their attention Ru- 

pert proceeded on a different tack. 
He knew his spectacles were kept in a little 
box on his master’s bureau, and mewing 
insistently he made them follow him, as a 
dog does to his catch, up the stairs and 
over to the bureau. There he sprang to 
the top and nosed the box. 

“He wants his specs!” cried the man. 

“Maybe he’s hungry for a mouse,” said 
his wife. 

“‘He’s had food. No, I believe he likes 
‘em. Well, you shall have them, so you 
shall. Far be it from me to deny you full 
sight.” 

He removed them from the case and 
adjusted them, while Rupert purred his 
thanks. As soon as they were secure the 
cat dashed down to the kitchen and 
through the open back door. 

He reached the garden wall and jumped 
carefully to the ground. After a long wait 
the door opened and the familiar stream of 
light fell across the grass. Estelle walked 
along that beam like a soft furry angel. He 
— out and stood full in the path of 
ight. 

She saw him. She stopped in her tracks. 
She screamed. Rupert’s heart sank. He 
knew it; he was a terrifying sight. It was 
over. He sprang to the top of the wall; 
the cobblestones of the alley far beneath 
loomed black. 

Estelle screamed again. 

He closed his eyes. He folded his paws 
under him and plunged headlong. 


AIN, tearing pain in his head; but a 
voice in his ears, “‘My dear, my dear! 
Come back to me—come back!”’ 

Estelle over the wall? Himself alive? 

He opened his eyes, fighting against the 
soaring agony. Beside him lay the shat- 
tered fragments of the spectacles. He 
looked up. 

Bending over him, almost touching him, 
was that exquisite face. She was crying, 
“How could you? Didn’t you know I’d 
understand ?”’ 

From his racked lips he wrung the words, 
“T had to show you, to tell you I’m only a 
fraud, a ——”’ 

“Hush! Oh, hush, my sweetheart, my 
kitten,”” she crooned. ‘Nothing matters 
that you could tell; nothing. What do I 
care what you’ve done, what you will do? 
It’s you I love, whatever you are!” 


“Anna, come here and look at this cat! 
His glasses are busted, the frame’s a mess, 
and he’s a wreck!” 

“Ralph, Ralph, where did this Persian 
come from? Did you ever see such a dar- 
ling in all your days? Look how she goes to 
our cat and stands by him. Ralph, he 
wanted those spectacles to go a-wooing, 
I do believe. His ‘dress-up’ clothes. The 
darling! Oh, make him a new pair, dear- 
est. And please let me keep the Persian.”’ 

“Wanted to get a good look at her, old 
boy? That’s right. Sure, keep the white 
thing if you want to—you must have had 


Science now provides a way 
of protecting your home from 
scorching SUN'S TAYS ss sos 


“ “ “« 


XCESSIVE sun heat brings mis- 
E ery to the entire family. It 
keeps children awake when they 
need sleep . . . makes them fretful 
and nervous; it worries parents and 
deprives them of needed rest. 

Today there is a way of escaping 
this suffering—of making homes 
more livable all year ‘round. 

Celotex, a building board per- 
fected by science, shuts out scorch- 
ing summer heat, piercing winter 
cold and penetrating dampness. It 
makes homes quiet, for Celotex dead- 
ens sound; strong, for it reinforces 
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from summer's stifling heat 


walls; economical, for it replaces other 
materials and reduces fuel bills. 

Celotex is made from the long 
tough fibres of cane, which contain 
millions of tiny sealed air cells— 
just what is needed for efficient 
insulation! 

Everywhere Celotex Standard 
Building Board is used for sheath- 
ing; for lining basements, attics and 
garages. Celotex Lath, used as plas- 
ter base, is designed to eliminate 
plaster cracks and lath marks. 

All reliable lumber dealers can 
supply Celotex Building Board and 
Celotex Lath. Ask your contractor 
about the comfort of Celotex homes 
.. . the beauty of Celotex plastered 
walls. The Celotex Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word 
CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 


anything. I love you—that is what Iam __ some battle over her too.” The Celotex Company 
really offering; but whether you can love: But Rupertsaid nothing. They wouldn’t tse 
me will remain to be seen.” have understood anyway. 
aa Let’s Mo of saying now but There was an advertisement in The 
moon,”’ she murmured. New Gazette for days for a white Persian 
But Rupert knew the time had come, female cat answering to the name of “‘Es- i enves tay & nee homne teak 


and slowly he groped his way home after 
Estelle had been called indoors. 


telle,”” but the oculist and his wife read 
only The Independent Courier. 











Sor this sign... it is your assur- 


ance of greater home comfort 


CELOTEX IS THE ONLY INSULATION MADE FROM THE LONG TOUGH FIBRES OF CANE 
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“Flavorful foods 
and the familys health 


LAVORFUL foods arouse 

dull appetites and stimulate 
proper digestion .. . real aids 
in keeping bodies robust and 
healthy. 

Pure, mild salt performs that 
important function of bringing 
out the delicious, natural food 
flavors. In addition, it is one of 
the most essential minerals in the 
daily diet. 

It is for that reason that thou- 
sands of housewives use Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt regularly. 
The pure, snowy-white flakes 
dissolve immediately. ..develop 
the wholesome food flavors... 
performing this function iz foods, 
not ov them. And being unusually 
mild, free from impurities, it can 
be eaten in sufficient quantities 
without the salt taste becoming 
apparent. 

Your grocer will be glad to sup- 
ply you with Diamond Crystal 
Saltin the handy-pouring Shaker 
carton, in boxes, or in sanitary 
cotton bags. 

If it isn’t Diamond Crystal it isn’t Shaker 
Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of 


medical authorities, can also 
be obtained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 








May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
“*1o1 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 
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Driamonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 331, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name 





Street 








City State. 














I Know a New Game 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the trip, say sixteen. The game is to find 
sixteen of these alien licenses. In the 
neighborhood of Washington, D. C., the 
number must be much higher, say thirty, 
for all the states in the Union send cars 
there; and perhaps on a short run, in 
winter, eight would be enough. The thrill 
of tracking down a new license has carried 
many a good husband and father miles 
out of his way, for often it is impossible to 
determine the identity at first glance. 

On one occasion what might have been 
an arrest was spared to a family of pic- 
nickers because of this game. They were 
approaching home and needed one more 
license to complete the appointed num- 
ber—of course an unthinkable situation to 
game players. They were driving through 
heavy Sunday traffic at Asbury Park, when 
a motor policeman drew up beside them 
with the sickening announcement of a si- 
ren whistle, and they paused for painful 
examinations. 

Next to the perspiring and apologetic 
driver sat a sweet and peaceful young 
mother, with a baby inher arms. She paid 
to the officer only the vague and surprised 
attention of a person trying to pretend 
that the car couldn’t possibly have been 
going more than sixteen miles an hour. 
The policeman took out his little book to 
begin unpleasantness, when suddenly this 
composed young woman’s eye was caught 
by a car in the current of traffic a few feet 
away. Clinging to her babe, she half rose 
to her feet, shrieking ‘‘ Massachusetts! 
We are saved!” 

“Oh, thank goodness—oh, joy!’’ shouted 
the chorus from the back seat, as all heads 
were hastily craned in the direction of the 
passing car. 

The traffic officer stared a moment 
aghast, wheeled, looked irresolutely after 
the apparently innocuous river of cars go- 
ing by, looked at the rejoicing carful be- 
side him and plunged away into the tide, 
perhaps under the impression that the lost 
Charlie Ross or some more than ordinarily 
desired jail breaker was in the Bay State au- 
tomobile. The game players never stopped 
to find out. It was getting late, and the 
children were tired. In gales of disrespect- 
ful mirth they made for home. 


Under All Gircumstances 


TS is only one of a hundred in- 
stances in which games have intro- 
duced new stories, new words, newsubjects, 
new jokes into a family group. In a re- 
cent test on characters in Shakspere three 
youthful con- , 

tenders sup- 


word must say so and tell them how it is 
placed. Nine mistaken guesses end—and 
lose—the game. Forexample: One player 
says, ‘‘I have a six-letter word.” The 
group asks, after consultation, “‘Is ‘e’ in 
it?” ‘Yes, ‘e’ is the last letter.” They 
all draw six blanks, and place ‘“‘e’’ in 
the last. They then chance a, u, i, or 0, 
knowing that this word must have an- 
other vowel. If an “‘o” is placed in the 
second space, they then can speculate as 
to exactly how many words have those 
two letters in that position—bottle, jostle, 
coddle, boggle—it is to be noted that 
there are surprisingly few, and then to 
ask ‘‘1”’ would be safe. Good players, by 
the way; never lose this game, if the 
word has five letters or more. Correct 
guesses do not count; the nine points 
scored are on incorrect guesses only. 


Stammering 


HYSTERICAL game is Stammering. 
Inits simple description there is no 
hint of the stupefied helplessness of the 
player and the convulsions of mirth it 
causes the listeners. To play it one person 
keeps time with a watch; on the commenc- 
ing second of a minute another of the 
group springs a letter of the alphabet on 
the selected victim. All he has to do is 
say all the words he can think of beginning 
with that letter in the space of sixty sec- 
onds. But strangely, he becomes petrified 
and cannot think at all. I once heard a 
really brilliant woman produce only six 
words. She said “‘them, they, those, that, 
the ” rapidly, then fell to musing, 
after whichshehesitatingly added ‘‘thesis”’ 
and was back at “‘those’’ when her minute 
wasup. The score is kept by one person, 
the watch by another; vowels and difficult 
letters like z, g and v must not be given. 
One of the best of the pencil games is 
Categories. Good-sized sheets of paper are 
ruled into compartments—five across, six 
down. The company then selects what 
five catagories it will—colors, criminals, 
bad habits, books, trees, battles, things in 
a drug store, a bread pudding, a prison. 
These are then written down in the five 
lower spaces of the left-hand column. A 
word having four different letters—rest, 
for instance—is then chosen and its letters 
placed, one each, at the top of the four 
other columns. The gameisto write a word 
fitting the category and beginning with the 
letter. Twenty minutes or half an hour is 
not too much to allow the contestants and 
should result in something like this: 






































plied the 

names of CATEGORIES R E s z 
Jeopard y, Things on a Yacht | rudder | ensign sails t 
Drastic, Patio Studies, College . r Euclid Spanish | trigonometry 
and Mercuro- Royal Troubles . | ruling | enemies | statecraft treason 
chrome, tothe English Authors. Reade | Empey Sterne Tomlinson 
undying grat- MOOMB > . -.>.-. Rugby| e— squash tennis 
itude of their 

tearful elders. 


All these games can be played under all 
and any circumstances; there is an infi- 
nitely superior type that must be played by 
a fireside circle or that calls for pencils and 
paper. Dividing a company into two sides, 
putting them in separate rooms, giving 
each a card, with some long word like ‘self- 
determined’ written on it, and seeing which 
side can find the greater number of five- 
letter or longer words contained in the big 
word fills a whole hour. I know no name 
for it. Proper names are prohibited. 

Hanging the Fool consists in the selec- 
tion by one person of any word in the lan- 
guage—a five or six letter word is best, 
because there is real science to finding it. 
Long words are too easy, and three and 
four letter words involve sheer guesswork. 
The company has nine guesses at letters; 
they first ascertain the vowels and then 
consult one another as to consonants. If 
they guess a correct letter the giver of the 


As soon as the time is up the papers are 
passed to the right, and everyone checks 
and calls in turn. For each space left 
blank or filled in with a word that in the 
opinion of the other players does not prop- 
erly fit the category, the player is charged 
with a minus 5, which is deducted from his 
final score. Words duplicated by two or 
more players must be crossed off all pa- 
pers; they score neither way. For each 
answer that none of the others has thought 
of, player scores five points. It is there- 
fore to his advantage to write down un- 
usual words—tombola instead of tennis, 
sextant or spanker rather than sails. Cate- 
gory should be played only once during an 
evening; an argument usually follows it, 
and a dictionary never comes in amiss. 

Who Am I? is an amusing game and easy 
to play. One player leaves the room, and 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Household Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


(pint size) of delicious root beer. 
Just mail thé coupon. 





Accept this 
liberal trial 


with the compliments 
of Hires 


To prove how easy it is for you to 
make root beer at home, to prove 
how delicious it is, we make this 
generous gift. 


We send a free trial bottle of Hires 
Household Extract for making root 
beer at home, to all who mail the 
coupon. 


To make cooling, refreshing root 
beer is simple. Just add water, sugar 
and yeast to Hires Extract—let it set 
for 2 days. You and your family will 
be delighted. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers’ you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer, costing 
about 114c per bottle, compared to 
the usual price of 15c to 25c for 
bottled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families 
all over the nation are enjoying this 
famous, thirst-quenching beverage at 
an economical price. 


Hires created the original recipe and 
today it’s better than ever. It is made 
of the juices of 16 roots, barks, ber- 
ries and herbs—Nature’s tonic and 
appetizing ingredients, rich in 
vitamins. 

Get this Free trial bottle of Hires 
Household Extract, together with 
simple directions, by mailing the cou- 
pon at once—or order a full-sized 30¢ 
bottle from your dealer. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia; Pa. (L.H.J.-9) 


Please send me a sample of 


Hires | 


Household Extract 
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This Famous Stage Beauty ... New York’s Smartest Set... 
all these gay, clever women use the New Cutex Liquid Polish 


HE smartest, most perfectly 

groomed women today are so 
often the women who combine a 
career and a brilliant social life. 
How do they keep their busy, ca- 
pable hands exquisite and pretty 
when they use them for so much 
interesting active work? 


They tell us the answer is quite 
simple. Just the New Cutex Liquid 
Polish — an exquisite brilliance 
which flatters the whole hand into 
looking most charming and inter- 
esting, which protects the nails so 
they cannot look grubby nomatter 
what you do. 


Applied oncea week it givesnew 
personality to the hands. Its lovely 
brilliance lasts day after day in 
spite of wear or water. Stains and 
dirt that usually discolor and 
roughen the nails disappear when 
you wash your hands. Your finger- 
tips remain shining, exquisitely 
chic for a whole week. 


Miss Ivy Maddison 





66¥ 48 . 
Riding-togs Require 
Impeccable Nails” 
says New York horsewoman 


“Clothes that stay put—severely prac- 


tical,” says Miss Ivy Maddison, well- 
known New York horsewoman and 
winner at many smart Horse Shows, “are 
the necessary equipment of the horse- 


woman. 


“And these in turn demand perfect 
grooming, especially one’s hair and hands. 
To keep my nails in condition, I always 
use a liquid polish—the New Cutex kind 
_ which withstands perspiration and 
washing. It’s very natural-looking, per- 
fectly Sporting, and, in my opinion, the 
nicest possible finish for any sports- 
woman’s hands.” ; 
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“HFlatter your Hands” 
says BILLIE BURKE 
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Enchantingly feminine, Billie Burke 
keeps her hands lovely with the 


New Cutex Liquid Polish 


Piquant Billie Burke is the darling 
of the public because she is so 
human. 


At a Palm Beach fancy dress 
ball orat her stately country home, 
she is just the golden-haired merry 
young womanwhomarriedFlorenz 
Ziegfeld,whose plays assemble the 
most beautiful women in America. 


“I love the stage,” says Billie 
Burke, “but I also love simple 
country things—gardens, woods, 
tramps—dogs. What terrible 
things it does to my hands! 


“IT find the New Cutex Liquid 
Polish protects the nails from 
stains and dirt and gives them 
such a flattering sparkle. 


“In fact, I adore all the Cutex 
preparations—the Cuticle Cream— 
and the Remover. All my friends 
say, ‘What lovely half-moons you 
have!’” 


Flatter your own hands 
Give your own hands new per- 
sonality and smartness with the 
becoming New Cutex Liquid Pol- 








ish. It is but 
50c with Pol- 
ish Remover 
(without Re- 
mover, 35c). 
It is easy to 
apply evenly. 
It dries in- 
stantly and 
its brilliance lasts a whole week. 
Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 


Miss Burke’s 
expressive hands 





The New Cutex Liquid 
Polish with Remover 
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From a brilliant New 
York Beauty Editor 


“Untidy hands and nails can make 
you awkward,” says Celia Caroline 
Cole, Beauty Editor of the Deline- 
ator. “You can’t for a moment for- 
get them, you want to sit on them, 
you make fists*of your hands to 
hide them—very upsetting to poise 
. .. Hands should be so beautiful 
that one sits and looks at them with 
delight.” 

















“Chez Ninon’”’ advises 
this polish to go with 
its smart clothes 


Mrs. Nona McAdoo Cowles, New York 


and Washington society woman, presidés 
over the smart little Madison Avenue 
Shop “Chez Ninon”, a favorite of women 
of wealth and charm. hn 4 

“Of course, I use Cutex Liquid Polish,” 
she says; “aside from the <fonvenience of 
it, it’s so thoroughly becoming— makes 
the whole hand look prettier and better- 
groomed. And with filmy evening clothes, 
I find it gives a clever touch of sparkle.” 





Special Introductory 
Offer! 


The coupon below and 6 cents will bring 
you a generous sample of the New Cutex 
Liquid Polish and Polish Remover which 
smart, busy women use to keep their hands 
charming. 





I enclose 6c for samples of the New 
Cutex Liquid Polish and Polish Re- 
mover. (If you live in Canada address 
Dept. J-9, 1101 St. Alexander Street, 
Montreal.) 


Northam Warren, Dept. J-9, 
114 West 17th Street, New York. 
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FREE BOOKLET 


An expert’s treatise classi- 

fying all family memorials 

under twelve basic types of 

design . . . simplifies selec- 

tion. Helpful —beautiful 

— illustrated. Write for it 
today. 


One of Mankind’s 
Noblest Customs 


idee the days of the pioneers the record 
of remembered names . . . of family love 
and devotion . . . has been carved in Vermont 
Marble by the craftsmen of many generations. 


Preferred for its enduring beauty, its gentle clar- 
ity, and the tradition of its excellence, Vermont 
Marble became the nation’s noblest Memory 
Stone. For permanence and sculptural quality 
it was chosen for the Arlington Memorial and 


the Unknown Soldier’s Tomb. 


To one of mankind’s noblest and most ancient 
customs, Vermont Marble and skilled dealer- 
craftsmen contribute the expressive beauty of au- 
thentic modern design. This service is available 
to the people of every community. 


Write for this booklet on modern memorial 
design . . . for yourself . . . or for a friend. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-4 
PROCTOR, VERMONT 
World’s Largest Quarriers of Marble 
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the others select some well-known figure— 
Mussolini, Billy Sunday, Anne Boleyn or 
Noah. The exile returns and asks every- 
one in turn, ‘“‘Who am I?” The answer 
must be as true, yet as misleading, as 
possible. 

Adverbs is another game whose quality 
cannot be captured by a written descrip- 
tion. Whileone person isout of the room the 
others decide on an adverb—say, “‘simper- 
ingly” or “significantly.” When he returns 
he questions them one after another, and 
they answer in the manner indicated. To 
see gentle little women being “ferocious” 
and large men being “flirtatious” is in- 
credibly diverting. 

Circumstantial Evidence is a game that 
needs a little rehearsing and preparation, 
but it is well worth working for. A simple 
little scene, usually containing a murder, 
must be worked out in advance by the 
hostess and a few confederates. The guests 
are seated as for a play, and the action 
takes place, occupying only about five 
minutes. Then papers and pencils are 
distributed, and twenty-five questions are 
asked and answered by number. 

These questions must not all be the ob- 
vious ones, but some may be easy. They 
would run something like this: What was 
the girl doing when the action began? 
What was the maid’s name? What fruit 
was on the dish? How do you know what 
city the action took place in? How many 
times did the telephone bell ring? What 
change had the older woman made in her 
costume when she returned? From what 
person did her letter come? What had de- 
layed the little boy on his way home? 

False clews must be planted here and 
there in the play, so that while everyone is 
trying desperately to remember some bi- 
zarre detail another escapes notice. To 
speak of the Left Bank, the Loop, the 
Golden Gate, the Third Avenue Elevated, 
of course, places a city. The fact that a 
daughter came home in the subway would 
supply a clew for the question as to 
whether her family was rich. 


Evidence in acNurder Trial 


NDER the simple yet impressive name 
of Murder, another good game is easily 
introduced. The leader of the group states 
merely, in commencement, “‘I am accused 
of the murder of Mary Brown.” Mary 
Brown may be his employer, his fiancée, or 
any person present or not present. A judge 
is appointed to hear the evidence, and 
everyone is cross-examined in turn by the 
defendant. He asks as rapidly as he can, 
“Why did I do it? When? Where? 
How? At what time of what day of what 
year? Who saw it? What was her testi- 
mony? When did you hear of it?” 
There must be real evidence in answer. 
No one is allowed to say “I don’t know 
anything about it.’”’ Everyone must 
know some- 
thing about it, 


one of these games a wood fire had been 
described in the murder chamber, and later 
the method of murder was mentioned as 
“turning on the gas while the victim was 
asleep”—which obviously threw out the 
evidence. While only the defendant cross- 
examines, any player who notices a dis- 
crepancy can say “Discharged!” and call 
attention to it; whereupon the judge ac- 
cepts or refuses it. 

Twenty Questions and Proverbs are two 
good old stand-bys, excellent for variety. 
Sardines has one great drawback—it all 
but breaks up the home. In the pitch 
darkness necessary to Sardines glasses 
crash ominously on pantry shelves, tele- 
phones bang on the floor, ink drips eerily 
out of sight, and long-forgotten jig-saw 
puzzles rain down from obscure shelves. 
But for sheer fun —— In Sardines one 
person hides in a perfectly dark house. He 
may hide in a spot that would be perfectly 
visible in daylight, lie comfortably along a 
ceiling beam, or stand on a mantel with 
a candlestick artfully placed before each 
foot, to deceive exploring fingers. 

The first person to find him huddles or 
dangles or crouches closely against him 
and also remains silent and hidden—and 
the third likewise; so that finally a few 
terrified stragglers return from the search 
of other rooms to receive no answer to their 
panicky calls and to realize that close be- 
side them somewhere, in the maddening 
blackness, some dozen forms are all stran- 
gling, laughing, panting together. 


Gharades are Always Good 


INALLY, I confess a weakness for cha- 

rades, the prettiest of all games. Cha- 
rades are really little plays, with everyone 
in the family entitled to play his favorite 
part. They sound formidable and old- 
fashioned, but they are simple; and the 
delicious youthful faces disguised with 
mustaches, the small girls as Red Cross 
nurses and the inverted sofa conveying 
Washington into a frozen Delaware do 
make pictures that last forever in the ma- 
ternal heart. 

A development of the old charade is to 
have all the little syllable acts performed 
as consecutive acts in one play; as, for in- 
stance, if the word were “‘inundate’”’ the first 
scene would be weary travelers arriving at 
a supposed hostelry, the second the hos- 
pitable sisters welcoming them, the third 
a discussion of their telegram and a mis- 
understanding as to the time of arrival, 
and the final, completed picturization, a 
flood that swept travelers, nuns and con- 
vent ignominiously across the carpet. 

Two charades are enough for any eve- 
ning; games must be kept flexible and 
brief and informal, if they are to be games 
at all, and nothing is easier to overdo and 
spoil than the amusements of a big group. 

The clever hostess keeps an eye open 
for new ones, keeps a desk drawer full of 
long sharp pencils with clean rubbers, 
keeps a card- 
board box 





and the accused 


handy some- 





man is ac- 
quitted as soon 
as evidence is 
contradictory. 
For example, if 
someone has 
testified that it 
was a snowy 
day it is enough 
to have some 
other person 
later say that 
he was going 
swimming. 

the motive for 
deliberate mur- 
der has first 
been stated as 
jealousy later 
evidence that it 
was accident, 
that it was im- 
pulse or that 
the police could 
find no motive 
will acquit. In 











AIRING HIS TROUBLES 


where with lip 
red,heavy black 
grease stick for 
mustaches and 
eyebrows, 
strings of 
beads, spirit 
gum and false 
hair, crowns, 
eyeglasses, fan- 
tastic hats, Red 
Cross head- 
bands and 
clerical collars 
always in 
readiness. Of 
course it’s hard 
on towels and 
bureau equip- 
ment, rugs an 

wardrobe; but 
it’s better than 
having the fam- 
ily want to be 
somewhere else 
than at home. 
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ave women. found what 
1 Ponce de Leon sought? 





Has the modern American woman discovered what Ponce de Leon 
quested in vain . . ._ the fountain of eternal youth? Our 
grandmothers, who were old at forty, would tell you that she has. 


A famous French designer of women’s 
clothes recently said: ‘““There are no old 
women in the United States.”’ 


Cosmetics and present day styles have 
much to do with the girlish appearance 
of the woman past forty. But these 
would be of no avail were it not for 
modern work-saving aids, such as the 
Fuller Man brings, which have banished 
disfiguring drudgery forever from the 
home. 


Women are looking more youthful be- 
cause they are freed from housekeeping 
hardships and have more time to devote 
to personal appearance and youth-restor- 
ing recreation. 
























LE 


No wonder, then, that ten million Amer- 
ican women yearly welcome the Fuller 
Man and his expert service in changing 
irksome household work into a mere 
matter of pleasant routine. 


No wonder this race of loveliest women 
in the world’s history turn as a matter 
of course to the magic of Fuller Brushes 
to solve household cleaning problems 
and to keep the menace of age at bay. 

To consult the Fuller Man before his next regular 
call: "Phone the Fuller Brush office in your city 
or write direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 
3596 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


Be sure to ask for new booklet, ‘“The Cleaning 
Problems of the Home.”’ 


* dl 





few more high class men in each 
community to meet the demands 
of the ever-broadening Fuller Ser- 
vice. Such men will find it of 


profit to write us. 











We have a real opportunity for om 
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BRUSHES: 


45 BRUSHES - 69 USES —- HEAD TO FOOT — CELLAR TO 
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This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 388 Fourth Ave.,New York,N.Y. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c sample 
can of colors specified below. (Not over three samples of 4 Hour 
Valspar, Clear or in Colors, supplied per person at this special 
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“How can I modernize this color 


scheme . . without upsetting 
the whole place for days” 


VALSPAR 


CLEAR AND IN COLORS 


Dries in 2 


The new 4 Hour Valspar is made to dry in 2 
to 4 hours! 

What an advantage for indoor use! Valspar 
your floor in the morning and use it in the 
afternoon. 

This revolutionary change gives Valspar— 
Clear and in Colors—a new convenience and use- 
fulness to you, for drying time means waiting 
time. 

You can now be your own interior decorator 
and harmonize the color schemes throughout 
your home, so quickly and so easily that it’s 
real pleasure. 

4 Hour Valspar is waterproof, wearproof, heat- 
proof, and even boiling water won’t turn it white. 


Made both in clear varnish and in beautiful 


Print full mail address plain ly. 


L. H. J. 9-28 









FOR FLOORS AND INTERIORS 


to 4 Hours 


colors, 4 Hour Valspar is ideal for floors, wood- 
work, furniture, trim and all indoor surfaces 
which are subjected to moisture, heat, extreme 
wear or hard use. 4 Hour Valspar withstands 
the action of hot soapy water, ammonia, alcohol, 
alkalis, oils and greases in the way that only 
Valspar can. 

For quick results which last—use 4 Hour 
Valspar! 


In addition to 4 Hour Clear Valspar — 
The Enamel Colors are: 


India Ivory Holland Blue Tile Green 
Cardinal Red Palm Green Peacock Blue Terra Cotta 
Jonquil Yellow Jade Green Pearl Gray Tudor Brown 
Argentine Orange Coral Sand Slate Gray White & Black 


The Stain Colors are: Light Oak Dark Oak Mahogany Walnut 


Chinese Red 
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4+ Hour 
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‘Uariations 
on aLingerle Theme 


VERY chic young woman was heard to ~ 
say, ‘‘ Lingerieshould not be toocarefully 
made, or you lose the fine flair which 


creates it.” The wisdom of her statement cer- 
tainly is open to doubt, but she touched upon the 
secret of lingerie versus underwear—imagination. 
The sketches at the left-hand side of this page 
prove how much can be done with one pattern and 
a bit of inventive variation. Design No. 5851 is an 
unusually attractive nightgown, sleeveless and made 
in one front and one back piece. At the top of the 
page it appears in georgette, daintily flowered, the scal- 
loped hem, the little collar and the vest effect outlined 
with lace. A white georgette with pastel flowers trimmed 
with beige lace—which is very smart just now—is attrac- 
tive, or narrow black lace gives a very sophisticated touch. 
For the next three sketches there are many possible ver- 
sions, to indulge a taste for color in lingerie and to employ 
the laces which, particularly when lavishly used, are very chic 
this season. According to reports from Paris triple voile, the 
exquisitely delicate material which launders and wears so well 
and has been so long in finding its proper American appreciation, 
crépe satins and georgettes are the three favorite materials for lin- 
gerie, and laces are chiefly ochre and beige in color, Malines, Binche, 
Valenciennes, Venise, Chantilly and Bretonne being smart. Salmon 
pink and peach are the most popular colors, soft almond and water 
greens follow and mauve and mauvey pinks are also used. 
The sketch in the lower left-hand corner suggests how delightfully at- 
tractive and how youthful printed silk lingerie may be. Crépe de chine in 
a solid pastel color printed with tiny flowers or in white with colored flowers 
-_ is ideal for this lingerie. The bindings may be in a harmonizing shade or 
___ contrasting, in which case there are all sorts of colorful possibilities, such as 








turquoise blue and coral, primrose yellow and 
blue, mauve and green, peach and light blue. 

Variations less in actual style than in ma- 
terial and trimming help negligees cut from the 
same design, No. 5850, to range from lounging 
robes to practical dressing gowns. In heavy crépe 
satin, with a border of lace, threaded with metal 
perhaps, the negligee with its wide cape sleeves, 
which are seamed over the shoulder, may be worn 
over a lace slip as a bridge coat or tea gown. In satin 
edged with marabou it becomes definitely a dressing 
gown, while the second small sketch shows the same de- 
sign in exquisitely lustrous rayon chiffon velvet of light 
blue, flowered in soft tones of rose, mauve and green and 
lined and banded with rose satin. 

The third sketch suggests the possibility of combining 
two tones of the same color of crépe de chine, or of apply- 
ing a contrasting border to a solid-color crépe de chine, and 
the fourth shows a charmingly cool summer dressing gown of 
flowered crépe de chine. The model is practical in any washable 
material as a summer robe, for it is easy to press. Sizes 14, 16, 
36 to 42. 

Sketched with the two large figures at the top of the page are 
the newest Parisian versions of the conventional mule—at the left 
a gold-brocaded mule trimmed with a spray of pale pink feathers; 
at the right silver and green brocade with a cluster of feather an- 
emones in red, salmon and two tones of mauve. 

Just now, when college wardrobes are under way and college cos- 
tumes are being discussed, a hint to proud mothers, aunts and friends sug- 
gests that every girl loves to have at least one feminine and more elabo- 
rate negligee for “‘breakfast parties’’ and week-ends, and of course every 
girl loves attractive lingerie. 








9) 


Patt is 2 4 a : ? 
‘rns may be secured from any store selling Lapres? Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 


Lingerie, 40 cents; Nightgowns, 3o cents; Negligees, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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nit to fill the 
prescription given by 
these Greatest 
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Authorities on INFANT 


ERE are baby garments knit ac- 
cording to the prescription of lead- 
ing authorities on infant care! 


Here is the scientific admixture of wool 
with silk or cotton which these great 
authorities prescribe for every child’s 
proper protection. Years of study of 
thousands of infants lie behind this pre- 
scription. 

Carter’s, with their 50 years’ experience, 
have perfected the fabric that will pro- 
tect your precious baby against the colds 
and chills that come from too little wool 
in baby garments, and also against the 
over-heating that leads to dangerous 
“perspiratory”’ diseases. Too much wool 
in little shirts and bands can cause this. 


The fabric that is going to be next to 
your baby’s tender skin must be so soft 
that it will not irritate and so highly 
elastic that it cannot bind, mothers are 
cautioned. 


That is why Carter’s have worked out 





This is the single-breasted shirt that millions of 

mothers have chosen and find especially com- 

fortable for summer wear. The little buttons are 
carefully cushioned—Carter style 3115. 







Write for free booklet by a well-known 
authority on infant care and baby 
clothes. 
Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass. 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


THE U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


LEADING LIFE INSURANCE AUTHORITIES 


FIVE LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


36 OUT OF 39 STATE BOARDS OF HEALTH 


BETTER BABIES BUREAU 


their special finishing process—you will 
find that even after repeated washings 
your baby’s Carter garments keep the 
softness and elasticity these authorities 
insist on. 


Every Carter garment is cut to fit with 
perfect smoothness so that no wrinkles 
can hurt and fret your baby, and yet 
allows ample growing room. Even the 
ingenious Carter cross-stitching at seams, 
etc., is elastic like the fabric to safeguard 
against uncomfortable binding. All seams 


This Carter double-breasted shirt gives the chest 


and little stomach extra protection. With fasten- 
ings of dainty twistless tape or cushioned little 


buttons—Carter style 37 is shown here. 


This little straight band should be worn until 
navel is healed. It has just the right amount 
of firm elasticity to hold the dressing gently 
but surely in place—Carter style 33. 


Address Dept. E, The Wm. 





flat and smooth, all edges softly and 
daintily finished. 
OUR baby’s health depends almost 
as much on how you dress him as on 
how you feed him! 


Besides these famous baby garments 
knit to fill the prescription of these great 
authorities, Carter also makes baby gar- 
ments of all-wool, all-silk, and all-cotton 
for use where doctors’ orders or special 
conditions make these specially required. 


As soon as the navel is healed, replace the straight 


band with this diaper band with shoulder straps. 


Stoutly reinforced for either square-fold or 


triangle-fold diaper—Carter style 37. 


September, 1928 


CARE 


Carter garments come in a complete 
variety of styles. 


Shirts are double-breasted or single- 
breasted, with fastenings of dainty twist- 
less tape or softly cushioned buttons. 
Besides bands and shirts, there are pretty, 
practical nightgowns and Gertrude petti- 
coats, all in the soft, elastic, specially- 
knit Carter fabric. 


Now all the better stores can show you 
a full line of these essential little gar- 
ments, so vital to your baby’s health. 
Stop in today and see them. 

Careful, thoughtful mothers have for 
generations depended on Carter clothing 
to assure their babies perfect comfort and 
protection under all conditions. The 
William Carter Company, Home Office, 
Needham Heights, Massachusetts. 





For boys, this sturdy carefully-fitted union 
suit comes with long legs for wear with long 
hose, or above-knee length for wear with roll- 
top stockings Carter style 15. For girls, this 
well-cut one-piece suit—style 19% c.f. 


_ Carter’s 


FOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UNDERWEAR 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
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surprise, I fell heir to a small 
ee || White house on a Connecticut 
pea A| hill. A maiden aunt, with that 
pase] New England feeling for kin, 
left me the family homestead as a legacy, 
and overnight I became a householder. 

How glorious the sense of proprietor- 
ship in walking up to one’s own front door! 
How delightful to arrange and rearrange 
one’s very own rooms to one’s liking! The 
first rainy day I explored the garret and 
there, under the eaves, discovered several 
dust-covered volumes of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book which proved my undoing. 

In a gay but ancient fashion plate de- 
picting A Maiden’s Bower stood a dressing 
table which made my heart skip a beat 
and awakened a long-suppressed desire 
for frills. Tucking my inspiration under 
my arm, I descended the attic ladder; 
and from that moment the spirit of crea- 
tion was upon me. 

The guest room rejoiced under the ap- 
pellation of the Pink Room in my new 
domain, and as I stood in the doorway 
gazing on the pale pink walls and white 








glazed chintz curtains I could 
see a delightfully naive little 
table just between the windows, 
hung with frilly white organdie, 
trimmed with blue bands, ar- 
tificial pink rosebuds and nar- 
row Valenciennes lace, for all 
the world like a debutante of 
the 60’s. 

An ordinary forty-inch 
kitchen table, its top cut into a 
half circle, made a_ splendid 
foundation, marbleized black 
and white, varnished and rub- 
bed many times for protection. 
Around the top I tacked a lin- 
ing of white China silk, to which 
I sewed the organdie ruffle three 
yards around, hemmed with a 
five-inch hem. The ruffle was 
trimmed with two bands of pale- 
blue organdie, set in ruches of 
the narrow Valenciennes lace, 
and the whole was 
held in place by a ten- 





Wanted—a Dressing Table 


By Marian PooLtet McFappen 


We covered tops with silk, with lace, 
with bits of old embroidery. We fashioned 
the flounces in almost every stuff, and 
came to the conclusion that in thin mate- 
rials organdie, dotted Swiss, pink silk 
point d’esprit, flowered chiffon or lace 
were unfailingly successful. In _ thick 
materials taffeta or glazed chintz was 
always charming, while satin or ordinary 
chintzes were clumsy and lacked dis- 
tinction. 

A table dressed in two flounces of 
accordion-plaited corn-colored organdie, 
held in place by narrow flowered Chinese 
ribbons, was a delight to the eye. A 
green taffeta exactly matching the green 
wall of the room was finished off by a five- 
inch ruffle edged with deep gold lace. A 
table set in a mirror-lined recess was re- 
gally draped in chartreuse-green moire, its 
scalloped band bound in pink taffeta, and 
we achieved a chef d’ceuvre in a flowered 
chiffon caught with cherry satin bows. 





inch strip of the blue, 
caught with tiny 
artificial pink roses. 

When I hung a gilt oval mir- 
ror by ablue cord and tassel and 
placed a pair of white glass 
candlesticks with flesh-colored 
candles for light, it only needed 
two pink opaline cologne bot- 
tles, inherited from my grand- 
mother, and a star-shaped bead 
pincushion culled from an an- 
tique shop to complete a picture 
which my Godey’s Lady’s Book 
and the frock of an ancient belle 
had inspired. 

Transported by my success, 
creation burned. Again I re- 
sorted to the humble kitchen 
table as being inexpensive, 
simple and ready to hand. This 
one I left rectangular, marble- 
ized a pale yellow. Over a foun- 
dation of pink taffeta I hung 
two deep flounces of pink silk 
lace, held in place by a narrow 
band of beads in a pattern of 
green leaves and white, treas- 
ured as a trophy of an orgy in 
the Rag Market in Rome. I had 
always longed for a 
mirror one could 




















really see in, so I 
squandered a bit on 
a large, rounded-top 
glass with beveled 
edges, cut the exact width of the 
table and high in proportion. 
This I fastened to the wall with 
glass pins. A stool done up in 
old blue cross-stitch, represent- 
ing a shepherdess with one lone 
lamb, and a collection of blue 
opaline glass long hoarded, pro- 
vided the finishing touches for 
a really sumptuous addition to 
my room at a comparatively 
modest expenditure. 

My friends flocked to see my 
efforts, and so enthusiastic were 
they that I found myself over- 
night a dressing-table specialist. 
Hardly a day went by that did 
not find me in consultation, 
wielding saw, paintbrush and 
needle. Dressing tables bloomed 
in corners and in draped re- 
cesses, between windows and 
between doors. We cut table 
tops kidney shape, rectangular, 
slightly rounded out in front 
and slightly rounded in, but I 
always came back to the half cir- 
cle as being the easiest to dress, 
the most adjustable to space and 
the most attractive in a room. 











Two country bathrooms were trans- 
formed by the addition of glazed chintz 
window curtains and dressing tables to 
match—one done in rose and white pin- 
striped chintz, and the other in an ivy 
design on a white ground. 

Of course one may purchase at a com- 
paratively small cost dressing tables in 
pine, prepared with shelves and open 
drawers, all most convenient and luxu- 
rious and ready to be draped. But in the 
country these were not available, while the 
small kitchen table—or a flat board, forty 
by twenty inches, to which the village 
carpenter fastened four legs—was. 

With very little effort, small expense 
and only slight imagination, everyone 
may have the fun of creating one of these 
charming additions to their bedrooms. 

O Godey’s Lady’s Book, no longer neg- 
lected in an attic corner but treasured on 
my library shelf, do you know that as faith- 
fully as the belles of the ’60’s turned your 
pages to find a pattern for a new ball gown, 
a recipe for Lady Baltimore cake or be- 
guiling advertisements of makers of hair 
jewelry, their granddaughters have found 
inspiration in your fashion plates from the 
full skirts, puffs and frills of the ’60’s for 
their dressing-table flounces? 
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--a La Choy 


Dinner.:-- 


and time for a 7 


Movie 


Easy preparation ob 

verere LE 
permits time for  . 
_ the first show 






IHEN he phones at five .. . you 
decide to see the first show . . . 
there is dinner to prepare . .~ you 
don’t want to skimp on the meal . ... 
LaChoy points the way: 


A complete Chinese menu, Chow 
Mein, Chop. Suey, or any of the 
temptingly delicious dishes so quick- 
ly and easily prepared with LaChoy 
genuine Chinese food products, 
makes supper preparation possible in 
just 20 minutes, with only a pan or 
two... My! How he enjoys it! 


wae imported ingredients impart a 
the necessary flavor and genuineness a 
to Chop Suey or Chow Mein, yet 
they are so inexpensive. 


l~ The LaChoy Recipe Book 
¢ ~—_ will tell you how to prepare 
these delicious.Chinese 
dishes duplicating in tasti- 
ness those served at the 
most exclusive restaurants. 
See the coupon below. 


LACHOY FoopD PRODUCTS, INC. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 










MPORTED 
CHINESE SAUCE 






Noodies~ Sprousg— Bamboo 
Shoots—Sub Kum— Water Chest- 
nuts — Brown Sauce — Kumquats 


In the LaChoy assort- 

ment aa Bag is every 
‘ poate ele. wh i 
ient forma real 

= and Chow M ~ 

t grocer’s or sent 

you yt for $1. ($1.25 

west of the Rockies and 
in C .) 





Free Book of Genuine Chinese Recipes 


Fill in and mail this coupon for LaChoy 
Book of Chinese recipes, with 40 tempting 
dishes. Write LaChoy Food Products, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Name oS ae aie eat 


Address Se 
leg 8 nts Sma i ee 


























Locarno—a_beauti- 
ful design of Empire 
feeling in mahogany 
with marquetry inlay. 
Height 10 inches. Base 
814 inches. Raised 
bronze numerals on a 


silvered dial. $40 





ssential to gracious furnishing 


since the Kra of the Empire 


INCE Napoleon, intrepid and dra- 
matic, played his imperial role... 
since the fair Dolly Madison reigned in 
the White House .. . Seth Thomas 
clocks have been made for and used by 
people who know that a beautiful, de- 
pendable, friendly clock is the very 
heart of a gracious room. 





For 115 years the name of Seth 
Thomas has symbolized fine craftsman- 
ship, decorative charm and accuracy in 


TaMBOUR 12—satisfies the modern 
demand for unadorned simplicity. 
In mahogany with raised bronze 


numerals on a silvered dial. Height clocks. 
7% inches. Base 1912 inches. $35 Authentic designs have been created 


to harmonize with rooms of every period, 
in mahogany, in walnut, in bright hued 
lacquers. 

The exquisite craftsmanship and fault- 
less mechanism of Seth Thomas clocks 
may be had at surprisingly moderate 
prices—from $6 to $120. 


The clocks shown are exceptional 
values ... tambour and cabinet styles 





Tampour 18—a graceful mahog- of fine grained, hand-rubbed mahogany 
any tambour with a rich molding or walnut. All strike the hour and half 
and silvered dial. Height 9 inches. hour in the pure resonant tones of bell 


Base 20 ae. — ‘ae and metal gongs. 
bi ot tte Substantial jewelry stores everywhere will 
show you Seth Thomas clocks at standard 
low prices. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, “For 
Every Room The Right Clock”. Seth 
Thomas Clock Company, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 





TamBour 21—finely carved case 
of mahogany or American walnut. 
Fitted with No. 120 pendulum 
movement. Strikes hour and half 
hour on bell metal gong. Height 91% 
inches. Base 20% inches. $35 





Prices somewhat higher in York 1—an attractive cabinet model in mahogany 
the Far West and Canada with silvered dial; Base 9¥% inches. Height 101% 
inches. The deep, mellow tones of a bell metal gong 

sound the hour and half hour. $22.50 


SETH - THOMAS - CLOCKS 
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Paris 
Blouses 
Appliquéd 
With 
Leather 


















































CHIC new fashion note from 
Paris is easily reproduced 
and may be worn for fall 

and winter. Angora, that gorgeously soft 
and warm woolen fabric which Paris has 
elevated to great smartness during the 
past year, makes the two blouses which 
are illustrated here. They are absolutely 
simple in cut, are bound at neck, cuffs 
and hipline with crépe de chine matching 
the beige of the wool—and then Paris sets 
out to make them different. The appli- 
quéd designs are cut from very thin suéde 


which may now be purchased by the yard 
in department stores. Details of the de- 
signs, which may be applied only at the 
hipline or at hip, cuff and af the point of 
the V-neck, are also shown. 

These blouses are extremely smart worn 
with a tailored sports or street suit. A 
brown suit harmonizes best with the color 
of the beige angora, but angora may also 
be had in various attractive pastel shades. 

















The blouse at the top 
is appliquéd in four 
shades of suede, vary- 
ing from dark téte de 
negre to very light 
honey beige in tone. 
The bfouse at the bot- 
tom of the page is 
appliquéd in bois de 
rose, light blue, tan 
and silver kid. 
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Makes Mirrors S parkle } 


One! A thin coating of Bon Ami all over 

the glass. Two! A moment’s pause while 

hs the Bon Ami lather dries. Three! A few 
quick rubs with a clean, dry cloth— 


And presto! Your mirror’s as clear as 
crystal! Not a speck, not a finger-mark, not 
a smudge! Not a single scratch, either. No 
doubt about it, the safest, easiest and quick- 
est way in the world to clean mirrors—and 
windows too—is with the universal favorite, 
Bon Ami Cake. 


And don’t forget Bon Ami Powder .. . 
a snowy-white helper in a handy sifter-top 
can. You'll find this soft, scratchless powder 
particularly convenient for bathtubs, basins, 
tiling, fine kitchen utensils, etc. 


These “Partners in Cleanliness’’—Bon 
Ami Powder and Bon Ami Cake—blot up 
dirt instead of scouring or scratching it off. 
They never redden or roughen the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY ..... .- NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


“Hasn't 
Scratched ge ~ 


A Fairy Tale for the Children! 






Ye" < 
Powder A fairy tale about two gallant knights, Bunny 
Bright and Bunny White, and the beautiful Princess 
( k Bon Ami. Told in delightful rhyme and amusingly 
and a e \ illustrated. Use this coupon. or write us. Enclose 


4c in stamps. Address The Bon Ami Company, 


Battery Place, New York City. 
every home sie if 













needs both. Meme 


Do you use Bon Ami? (Cake () Powder () Both ()) 
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UST taste Sun-Maid Nectars— 

then you’ll understand. Tender, 
glistening morsels, deep amber in 
color, deliciously plump. Tasting 
for all the world like the seedless 
grapes full ripe on the vine. Fra- 
grant even. And moist—as if the 
nectar of the grapes had suddenly 
jelled! 


To describe them in a word we 
named them Nectars. Nectars is 
what you should ask for to get them 
at the stores—at any good grocer’s. 


NECTARS ARE AN IDEAL SWEETMEAT, DELICIOUS, HEALTHFUL, INEXPENSIVE 7 4 AND YOU COOK WITH THEM, TOO 







































































Necrars? How well the name describes them! 


And while you use them in cook- 
ing in place of seedless raisins you 
just can’t stop at that. Every time 
you crave a sweet—or the children 
do—your first thought will be 
these healthful, inexpensive, actu- 
ally grape-like Nectars. Won’t you 
try them—zow? 

Sun-Maip Raisin GROWERS OF 
CaALIFoRNIA. 7 7 7 Producers also of 
Sun-Maid Puffed, the only seeded 
raisins that aren’t sticky. 











Nn 





NECTARS: actually Grape-like! 
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aq) ALL sports hats which echo the 
iS fee! Parisian vogue of angora are 
ig) S=e)| simple to make and particularly 
@ beaecaa| convenient to wear and pack. 
Eis) They can be easily folded. Va- 
rious combinations of attractive colors 
in harmonizing or contrasting shades are 
possible. 

The two shapes which are photographed 
here are particularly smart. 

For the flared brim design, left below, 
material: Three balls sand Angoreen (fine 
angora), 1 ball henna, 4 balls mercerized 
crochet cotton size 30, écru. Crochet hook 
steel No. 2. Or, 2 balls knitting worsted, 
1 ball contrasting color. Bone hook No. 
3. Gauge: 15 sts. equal 2 inches; 16 
rounds equal 2 inches in Angoreen. With 
1 strand each sand Angoreen and crochet 
cotton, ch. 3, join, work 6 s. c. in a ring. 
2d round: 2 sts. in each st. working 
through both loops. 3d round:* 1 st. in 
first st., 2 sts. in next st.*, repeat around. 
Continue to increase 6 sts. or just sufficient 
to keep work stretched flat, equal distances 
apart and between those of the preceding 
round. Work 4 rounds, then increase as 
before, but work through back of looponly, 
repeat on every 4th round. Work thus un- 
til 7 inches in diameter; this is for medium 
head size (22 inches). For larger size in- 
crease on next round, for smaller size omit 
last increased round. Then work without 
increasing until crown measures 7 inches 
to center. Fasten off sand Angoreen. At- 
tach henna with a slip-st. and take up the 
cotton, work as before 1 inch. Work 1 
round slip-st. Brim: With sandand crochet 


(srocheted Angora Flats 


Designed by Merle dA. Munn 








rounds or desired width, working through 
both loops and always increasing at center 
of each side. Fasten off. 

For the bowknot design, right below, 
material: Three balls tan Angoreen (fine 
angora), 1 ball-brown, 4 balls (100 yards 
each), mercerized crochet cotton size 30, 
dark linen. Crochet hook steel No. 2. Or 
2 balls knitting worsted, 1 ball contrast- 
ing}color. Bone hook No.3. Gauge: 15 
sts. equal 2 inches; 16 rounds equal 2 
inches in Angoreen. Follow preceding di- 
rections, working through both loops on all 
rows until 7 inches in diameter. Then work 
4 rounds without increasing, on next round 
work to within 2 sts. of center of right 
side, take off the 2 loops of next st. with 1 
strand each brown and crochet cotton, 
work the beginning of next st. with this 
yarn, take off the 2 loops with the tan 
combination. 2d round: Work around to 
same point, make brown st. as before, also 
the next st. taking off the loops of this st. 
with tan. Work out bowknot pattern ac- 
cording to chart, when 2d part of pattern 
is started, carry brown yarn and work the 
center tan sts. over this yarn and at end of 
rows of 2d part, break off brown leaving 1 
inch to catch in and work over, and attach 
each time at beginning of design. When 
pattern is finished work all sts. brown com- 
bination for 6 rounds, work 1 round slip-st. 
Brim: With tan combination s. c. l 
round increasing in every 10th st. Work 
1 round even. Attach yarn with a slip-st. 
41 inches to the right of point marked A 
on chart, s. c. to this point, fasten off with 
a slip-st. Start 2d row 2 inches to the 
right of the beginning of last 
row, fasten off at same point 
as lst row. Continue to start 
rows 2 inches farther toward 
the back each time twice 


x 
xx 
xx 
XKKX 
KX KIO 
EER xx 
KK KKK KKH xx 
KK RE KA KKK xX aK 
KKK KKK KKK XXX XX 
KAKK XKXKXAX KKK KAR KKK 
KAKA K KKK K KKH KKK XK KK A 
KKK KKK KK KK KK XXXKXX XXX 
KKK KOK KKK KOK KKK KK KKK 
ARK KK KKK KKK KK X KKK K KK AK 
HK HK KKK K KK KKK KKK KK IOOK 
KRKKRKK KX KK KK 1 XKOOOOOKOOK 
KOK KK KK KOK KK XK KKK KKK 
KKK RK KK KKK KK MK RK RRO 
AKKRK KK ARKKK KKK KKK X 
KKK KK KKK KX XK XK RK 
KK RK KKK XX KK ROKK 
KRKAKKK KK KICK 
KXXKXK KKK RAK 
RXAXKKKARK HK 
A 


























cotton s. c. 1 round increasing 
in every 12th st., fasten off 
with a slip-st. Fold hat, mark 
center front and center of each 
side. Holding right side of work 
toward you as before, attach 
sand combination witha slip-st. 
1% inches to right of center 
of the right side, work to 14% 
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inches beyond center of right 





side increasing 1 st. in center 
of row, fasten off with a slip-st. 
2d row: Start 114 inches to right of be- 
ginning of last row, work 114 inches be- 
yond end of last row, increasing in center. 
Repeat these 2 rows on opposite side of 
hat, thus always working in the same di- 
rection. Attach yarn at center back, 
work 1 round over all sts., increasing each 
side as before at sides and repeat increases 
on all following rows. Next 2 rows start 
as for 1st and 2d:rows but continue around 
across front to same point on opposite 


side. Start at center back, work 1 round 
| et back of loop only, then work 3 


R. T. COONER 


more, and always begin and end with a 
slip-st. Then begin other side of brim at 
A, and work 2 inches to the left, thus al- 
ways working in the same direction. Start 
each row at the same point and work 2 
inches beyond end of last row until there 
are 4 short rows on this side. Beginning 
at same point work around to end of brim 
on right side, increasing 1 st. in every 15th 
st., fasten off. Work 2 more rounds or 
desired width, without increasing, turning 
and making last round in opposite direc- 
tion. 





The 


~ Quickest, Easiest 
way to make a 


149 


perfect jam or jelly! 


With only one minute’s boiling 
your fruit now jells perfectly every 
time. You get 50% more jam or jelly 
because you save all the juice which 
used to boil away. You save the 
delicate, natural fresh fruit color 
and flavor. 


WU Certo it’s all so simple 


that you wonder someone 
didn’t think of it before! 


In order to get a perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar 
and that natural jellifying substance 
which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 


The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly 
making failures in the past. Some 
fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few 
fruits have enough of it to jellify all 


FREE: Nearly 100 
recipes for jams, 
jellies and marma- 
lades, and booklet 
beautifully illus- 
trated in color 
showing new and 
interesting ways to 
serve them. Just 
mail the coupon. If 
you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 
10c(stamps or coin). 





















the juice they contain, and all fruits 
lose it as they ripen. 


We have extracted this ‘natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is Certo. 
With Certo any kind of fruit—even 
those you have never before been 
able to use for jelly—will now jell 
perfectly every time—with only a 
minute’s boiling! . 

This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, so that. with 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruit. It also saves all the nat- 
ural color and delicious flavor of the fruit 
which used to boil away in steam. 


We have worked out in our testing 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams and jellies—nearly one hundred in 
all. A booklet containing these recipes is 


under the label of each. 


bottle of Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer today. 


minute’s boiling. 
boiled away. 


ened by long boiling. 


of fruit and no 
waste from 
failures.” 











marmalades. 


Certo Corporation, 144 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 


eee meee eee weer e eee nee eeeeeeeresere 

















MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
SchoolofCookery,andCook- 
ing EditorofWoman’sHome — 
Companion, says of Certo: 
“*T strongly advise all house- 
wives to make their jams and 
jellies with Certo because: — 
It’s easier— Takes only one 


Tastes better — No flavor 

Better color — Not dark- 

No worry—Never fails to 
Set. 


It’s. economical— Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
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Posed by 
FLORENCE 
VIDOR 


Star in 
Paramount 
Pictures 


No. 6Al1 
All-Silk 
Satin Dress 


$895 


Miss Vidor says: 


“I have selected a 
smart Satin frock 
which has distinc- 
tion and charm, 
and theprice seems 
to be about half 
what one would 
expect. The fur 
trimmed coats that 
I have selected are 
wonderful values 
too.” (Signed) 
FLORENCE VIDOR 


Miss Florence Vidor 
Miss Esther Ralston 
and Miss Ruth Taylor 


Have Aided in 
the Selection of the 
Styles in the New 


HAMILTON CATALOG! 


You will surely want to see the actual 
photographs of these stars in the styles 
they have selected and hundreds of other 
smart coats and frocks that represent the 
last word from New York and Paris. 

Fur trimmed Coats as low as $9.95... Silk and 
Cloth Dresses as low as $4.98... the new hats 


... Shoes ... Boys’ Clothing... Underwear, in 
fact everything for the entire family! 


You will save considerable ... for you are 
buying direct from the manufacturer at little 


more than wholesale prices! 


We Guarantee Hamilton Prices 
to be the Lowest in America! 


If, before December 15th, 


uz can buy the same 


or similar merchandise of equal value for less, 
we will refund the difference! 


SEND 
TODAY 


For your 
copy of this 
beautiful ~ 
Fashion 
Magazine 








1 a 
GARMENT CO. 


Dept. T 9, 114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me FREE your Fashion Magazine 
of smart Fifth Avenue Styles for Fall. 
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Husbands Pratse 
Our Money-Making Plan 


EAR MANAGER: 

What a wonderful 

joy, while working 
shoulder to shoulder with 
my husband in making 
our home a place of com- 
fort and pleasure, to have 
the opportunity through 
The Girls’ Club to earn as 
much as I wish! 

The friendships I have 
made and renewed cannot 
be measured by financial 
standards. And what a thrill when the 
children tell Daddy of the sums Mother 
has earned, and he joins them in their 
pride in the fact that Mother is not only a 
successful home maker but a successful 
business woman as well. 
Mrs. R. E. W., Vt. 





There’s a won- 
derful feeling of 
security about 
money matters 
when you know 
The Girls’ Club is 
standing by. 


EAR MAN- 
AGER: For 
me, Girls’ Club 
money has made 
possible the 
dress that was 
“just made for 
me’’ and the 
smart shoes I loved, instead of the ordinary 
“must do” sort. It has bought dainty 
gloves, sheer stockings, a bottle of ex- 
quisite perfume, and even a new hat. 
Sometimes it buys a bit of cheer for the 
house—books, linens, dishes, bright new 
cushions, or 
specially fine 
pictures. 

It has even 
helped out in a 
pinch on the 
rent and once 
on the groceries, 
and so has given 
my husband a 
lift and won his 
praise. 

But mostly it 

‘ goes for ex- 

tras — the little 
things that keep us smiling and happy 
and make life worthwhile. 


Mrs. W. J., S. Dak. 


Of course it’s no fun to have to count every dol- 
lar you spend. Perhaps you can appreciate the 
feelings of this young wife: 


7)R48 MANAGER: Having earned 
my own living when single, I found a 
big difference when I had to divide 
my husband’s income so many 
ways. I simply never seemed 
to have a cent left for the 
little extras that are so im- 
portant to a woman. 

With Club dollars I 
have bought gifts, paid 
my church dues, and 
helped pay for a piano. 
Now I am saving for a radio. 

My husband says your Club 
is indeed a wonderful one. It 
helps where help is so much needed. 

Mrs. MCD., N.S. 


There are not many businesses a busy mother 
can engage in, but Club work is different. It can 
be done between times, as this Club mother says: 


EAR MANAGER: | just had to sit 

down and tell you how happy I am. 
I want to express my delight over the gen- 
erous Girls’ Club check for $35.00 which 
came this morning. 














Who would have 
thought I could make 
money, with three little 
kiddies to keep clean and 
well fed? 

My husband always 
says that a mother’s place 
is at home. But he thinks 
The Girls’ Club is just 
wonderful. It has been a 
revelation to us both that 
I could make so much 
money right at home 

in a dignified way, just using my spare 
time. Mrs. EFFIE R., Utah. 


And when sickness comes, Club dollars are even 
more welcome. 


EAR MANAGER: After a nervous 

breakdown my physician advised me 
to give up office work. Club dollars are 
helping me to 
pay for a mod- 
ernhome. They 
have come in 
handily in meet- 
ing fuel, grocery 
and doctor’s 
bills and insur- 
ance premiums. 
They have 
bought a type- 
writer and 
“other things 
too numerous 
to mention.” 

This is how the Club money has helped 
me in a material way, but it is little com- 
pared to what I have gained in health and 
friendships. 

I do not know of any other work that 
would be so enjoyable, nor give such re- 
turns in dollars 
in proportion to 
the time de- 
voted to it. 

Miss A.S., 

Minn. 


In the Junior 
Division of our 
Club, fun-loving 
schoolgirls earn 
money for pretty 
clothes, treats, 
good times and 
school incidentals. 
And, in addition, 
these same happy 
girls win such attractive prizes as snug sweaters, 
tennis rackets, banjo ukes, cameras and wrist 
watches. Here’s a message from one Junior: 


EAR MANAGER: Nobody but my 
mother knows my joy when I found 


how easy it was to earn my first $10.00 in 
The Girls’ Club. 

















I thought it would be hard and went into. ' 


it with no spirit. But now I know 
it is easy and fun, so I wish to 
continue. Mary M., Ind. 


You (an Share in This 


LL you need do is send 

- & mea note or card say- 

ing you are interested in 

our Club plan, and stating 

your age if under seventeen. 

I’ll rush full information to 

you, and you, too, can begin 

earning real sums of money with- 

out aday’sdelay. It will cost you nothing. 

And a very special opportunity is waiting 
for you right now. Write to: 


TMarrarin oy the Leiba’ Lolo 
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UNDERWEAR_ 


_ Modern Styles 


in Junior 
Underwear 


S styles in children’s 

outerwear change, 
Nazareth offers new styles 
in knitted underwear, to 
meet the requirements of 
modern dress. 


The name Nazareth on 
children’s underwear is a 
guarantee to you that each 
garment is designed for com- 
fort and made up to the 
quality standard which has 
been famous for forty-two 
years. 


Retailers can supply 
Nazareth waists, waist suits 
and infants’ shirts. The 
heavyweight styles are now 
in stock. Always look for 
the Nazareth label. : 


Style G/B— Girls’ Cream Tinted Heavy- 
weight Waist Union Suit—Sizes 2-3, 4-5, 
6-7, 8-9, 10-11, 12-13. Rayon Stripe— 
Part Wool fleeced Knitted fabric—Dutch 
Neck— Short Sleeves— Bloomer Knee 
Style—Rayon Shell Trim and Rayon 
tape in Neck—Pin Tubes—Pearl Buttons. 


Style G/[A— Made as above but in Ankle 
Length. 


Style G/K—Made as above but in Tight 
Knee. 


Packed in Glassine envelopes. All above 
retail at $1.00. 


Write for catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer’s. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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The. 
Yew Rome De Luxe 
Slip (over gies the 
neat, tailored appearance 


hitherto found only in 


expensive box springs 
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[= famous for comfort—the Rome De Luxe Bed- 


toch bibs! 


spring. Thousands know that its unique free-coil 
construction gives more comfortable, more refresh- 
ing sleep than any other type bedspring in the world. 


And now it becomes one of the most beautiful! 
The makers of the Rome De Luxe Bedspring have 
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perfected a practical slip cover. One that gives this spring 














all of the neat, trim appearance you have admired in 








mostexpensivebox springs. That keeps 
all dust and dirt out of the coils. 


No other like it... See it at your dealer’s next time you are 
Do. not: cneiiees she Roms Dielace  COCrtNe Sale be surprised at its 
Slip Cover with others you may have temeriably Jow cot. ; ; 
seen. It is entirely new. . . different. Make this trial! 


This cover is carefully tailored to fit Also arrange with your furniture or department 
the spring . . . just as your slip covers store for a De Luxe trial. Note the invigorat- 
for fine furniture are made. It is not ing effects of the natural, relaxed sleep this 
tied on at ends and sides with string, _ better bedspring brings. Its unique construction 
but fastened atoneend witha hookless _ allows every coil to move with absolute free- 
fastener. One zip . . . and it’s on. dom. It yields freely to the pressure of your 

These features make the Rome De __hipsand shoulders, yet rises to relieve all strain 
Luxe Slip Cover handle easier... fit on the vital organs between. The spine lies 
better and look better than any you __ straight and natural; nerves and muscles are 
have ever seen. entirely free from strain. Deep, refreshing sleep 




















Sleep this natural healthful way 
— spine Straight, body fully relaxed 





The De Luxe label attached to the slats of every 
Senuine Rome De Luxe Spring is your guarantee 
of getting all the quality points that only this 
Spring has. Look for it and be sure! You can 
now have your choice of two msonne and 
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practical colors— Orchid or French Gray. i i h e R O M E C 
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BED $2342.46 3--:1-- 26-24 METAL BE aa 






One zip aie 
and it’s on! 


comes quickly! But remember, the free-coil 
movement that brings this greater comfort is 
found only in the genuine Rome De Luxe 
Bedsprings. 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland has written an interest- 
ing booklet explaining fully “How Better 
Sleep Builds Better Health.’”’ Send fora free copy. 


THE ROME COMPANY, INc. 
New York Chicago Boston Baltimore Rome, N. Y. 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 
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Note the special hookless 
fastener that makes this 
slip cover fit better and 
handle easier. It is an 
exclusive Rome De Luxe 
feature. 


‘Devinxe” 


- the Bedspring Luxurious 
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A quaint 

HOOKED design 

and one of the new ovals. 
TWO-TONE rug on floor. 


mA 








Thinking women today don’t throw away 
old rugs, carpets and clothing. They know 
aged and seasoned wool is good wool and 
worth $5 to $25 when made into Olson Rugs. 


New Low Prices 

Never before, in all our 54 years, have we 
been able to offer rugs so fine—at prices so 
low. By the Patented Olson Process, the 
greatest scientific development in rug making 
of recent years, we are able to extract the good 
wool from your materials, and bleach, spin, 
dye and re-weave it in One Week into new 
Olson Duo-Velvety Rugs we guarantee will 
rival rugs sold retail for double our price. 

No other rugs made from old carpets and 
clothing can be compared with these im- 
proved Olson Rugs. They are Sely woven 


The New 


‘ does 
1 Tape Meas 


BOOK ON RUGS and 
K RE EK Home Decorating 
30 Model Rooms in Color 


Every reader of this magazine who takes pride in econ- 
omy should mail the coupon for this new book on rugs and 
decorating, a masterpiece of fine printing. Shows how to 
achieve those unusual touches that give distinction to a 
room, and describes our scientific new Process of weaving 
rugs from materials in your old he and “segM 


f ; 
es ee. ane 


**, No one would ever 
guess that such lovely 
rugs were made from 


3 your old materials.’’ 








wool pile rugs with the same firm, velvet 
nap on doth sides to give twice the wear— 
seamless rugs that lie fat—that will not curl 
—that are /ight and easy to clean. 


New, Different, Finer! 

Here are colorful modern rugs, any size 
you want, that will lift rooms out of the dull 
and commonplace. Thirty charming new 
colors and patterns in the mew Moresque 
Weave that won’t show soil or footmarks— 
Two-Toned Rugs that fit gracefully into 
every decorating scheme—rich Chinese and 
Persian designs—exclusive new Modernistic 
effects in Hooked patterns and Ova/ shapes. 
WE GUARANTEE to satisfy you. We have 


made rugs like these for over 1,000,000 women. 
We Pay Transportation From Ali States. 


Ox.tson Ruc Company 
pte Laflin St. 245 Fifth Av. 200 Davis St. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


OLSON RUGS 








WS evensisiee 
w is the time to 


nd Your Old 
Rugs and Clothing 








C four Sides to a Triangle 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“I suppose the—the other thing will 
take a little time.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“TI think I shall have to ask you to 
make the .arrangements for that too. 
Have you thought about—well, how you 
would like it done? I mean, on what— 
grounds, don’t they call it?” 

“Oh, damn it! I’ll give you grounds!” 

She was glad he was not looking at her, 
for she knew her lips must be white. “y 
don’t want to be too inquisitive, but— 
have you—given me grounds already?” 

“No!” he exploded, glaring at her. 
“No! I—she ——” 

“Oh, all right, all right,” she said 
quickly. ‘‘The reason I asked—if you 
had I’d have wanted to make some other 
arrangement about Betty.” 

He stopped short in his stride. “Betty!” 

“Of course. She’ll be home day after 
tomorrow, you know. — I should not have 
wanted her here if —— She is still young 
to be—disillusioned. After she has gone 
back to school I’ll find some place —— 


| WANT you to keep this house, of 
course. It is in your name, anyway. 
I shall stay in town until ——” 

“No need to decide that now,” she said 
and left him; and during all that night 
wondered why tears would not come. 

“‘I—one side ofa triangle!’’ she thought; 
and the words kept beating themselves 
at her mind like pellets of hail. “A tri- 
angle—a triangle—old stuff!—a triangle! 
Three sides to a triangle; a three-sided 
thing. Three sides—and the inside. Of 
course, the inside. Three sides and the in- 
side.” 

The words stopped repeating themselves 
for a moment. She sat up in bed, staring 
into the darkness. 

The inside—three sides and the inside 
made four sides. 

“Oh, there must be an inside,” her heart 
prayed. ‘‘Oh, what is the inside? Let me 
find the inside, just let me find the inside, 
the fourth side, the inside. 

Not until after daybreak did | any sem- 
blance of sleep come to her. She found a 
penciled note from Cliff when she got 
down for a late breakfast; he would stay 
overnight in town. And the next day she 
went in to meet Betty. 

Betty flung herself upon her mother. 
“Oh, mother, it’s perfectly wonderful to be 
home! It feels like being out of jail! How’s 
dad? Why didn’t he come to meet me too? 
Oh, mother, one of the girls ——” 

Her chatter continued all the way home. 
Sue’s eyes could not get enough of her, and 
yet she could scarcely bear to look at her. 
On the hall table there was a special- 
delivery letter, which Betty grabbed and 
held to her breast, looking ecstatically up- 
ward for a moment, then laughing at Sue. 

She laughed back at her. ‘‘ Who is it 
from this time?” she asked. 

“Oh, mother! Asif youcouldask! Why, 
there isn’t anybody else in the wo-o-orld 
but Edward!” 

“‘Edward? Oh, the Pemberton child? 
Is he still ——” 

“Still? He’s always, mother, always. 
This is the real thing this time. He’s won- 
derful, mother—wait till you se-e-ee him! 
And he isn’t a child.” 


HE ran upstairs with her letter, drop- 
ping coat and scarf and gloves on the 
way, leaving her suitcase to Sue. 

Ah, she was so sweet! So carefree, so 
gay, so confident; so to be loved and pro- 
tected and shielded! She greeted her fa- 
ther tempestuously, talked every minute 
'“ dinner, sat on the arm of Cliff’s chair 

and rumpled his hair and told 
him she had to do it while she could be- 
cause he was really and truly gettirig bald. 
She turned on the phonograph, insisted on 
teaching him a new step and then gave 
them an exhibition of the black bottom; 
and when her father remonstrated she told 


him he was too old-fashioned to be real, 
but he was sweet just the same. 

Finally, when Sue said it was bedtime, 
there was the strangest little hesitancy 
about the girl, a strange little look from 
mother to father, as though something 
were trembling to be said; but she kissed 
them both and tripped upstairs. Con- 
straint fell on the room; then Sue quietly 
said good night. 


HE closed the door of her room and 
leaned against it for a moment; but 
there was no shutting out of her dread. 
Something was strange about Betty. It 
must be that Betty guessed or somehow 
had heard. Cliff —— Oh, the fool that he 
was! How could he, how could he! What 
on earth could be worth hurting Betty for? 
Even in the darkness of her room, with her 
eyes closed, Sue could see the look that 
would come into Betty’s face when she 
knew. She was shaken with anger at Cliff, 
with dread for Betty, with a sense of dev- 
astation all about her. ‘‘Oh,” she prayed, 
“let me find the inside and know what to 
do! Just let me find the inside, some firm 
place to stand on.” 

She was far from counting the minutes 
while she lay in bed staring at the ceiling; 
but she knew it must be somewhere in the 
small hours when Betty was there at her 
bedside. 

“Mother,” the faint little childish voice 
whispered, just as it used to years ago. 
“Are you asleep, mother?” 

“No, darling. Had a bad dream?” 

“No—yes. I—I want to get in your 
bed, mother.” 

Sue opened her arms. What a precious 
long thing the child was; so big, such a 
baby. 

“Why, Betty, you are crying!” 

“Oh, yes, mother! Don’t put on the 
light. I—I’ve been trying to tell you ever 
since I got home. Oh, mother, I’m going 
to be married.” 


AS it a second or an zon before Sue’s 
hand went up to the cord and the light 
flashed on? She looked at Betty, sitting 
up there with the light behind her making 
a halo of her rumpled gold hair, fear in her 
eyes and something else that was incredi- 
ble—but young, oh, so young and questing. 

“ Betty ! ” 

“Oh, mother, please understand! He’s 
so perfectly wonderful, mother!’’ 

Sue’s lips were almost too dry | for speech. 
“It—is it that Pemberton — 

Ah, that quiver on the child’s face! 
‘‘Edward,” she nodded. ‘‘Oh, mother, I 
love him so, I adore him, I—oh, you don’t 
know! You couldn’t. Nobody ever felt 
this way before. He’s so —— 

“Help me, help me,”’ something within 
Sue was praying; but aloud she said—and 
managed to smile—‘‘ Now, darling, I’ve 
heard you rave about a new boy every 
month since you were twelve!” 

No, no—that line would not do, for 
Betty shrank a little away from her. ‘But 
this is serious, mother.’’ 

“Tell me; you know you can tell me 
anything, dear.” 

“TI know! You are not like his father. 
He couldn’t possibly tell his father—not 
until afterward, of course. His father 
doesn’t understand Edward at all. He was 
awfully unkind about his leaving college. 
As if that was Edward’s fault! His math 
professor was against him; that’s why 
he—well, left. Edward isn’t mathematical. 
He’s artistic and—and sensitive. But he’s 
awfully clever and modern. He’s going to 
be a writer, and his father wants him to 
learn the shoe business. Imagine!” 

“Yes, imagine,” Sue heard herself say- 
ing, while she was watching the lines of 
Betty’s throat and the look in her eyes. 
“Has he written much yet? Twenty-two, 
you said.” 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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TURKISH TOWELS ~ 
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MORNING 


DWARD WILSON, the American illus- 
trator famous for his woodcuts of sailor 
men and strong-ribbed ships, has designed 
these strikingly effective Martex towels— 


On Good Night a stern old owl broods 
between two friendly trees, against a star- 
strewn sky — 


Good Morning shows two energetic 
cockerels rendering joyous greeting to a 
rising sun. 

In discussing these new designs Mr. Wilson 
fell to talking of night and morning along 
the many shores where he has lived in this 
country and abroad—during a boyhood 
spent in Glasgow and Rotterdam; at his 
wind-swept studio on the shores of Cape 
Cod; and through last year’s leisurely travel 


among the Antilles, those semi-tropic islands 
of the Caribbean. 


“I found in the tropics that it’s only in the 
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AND NIGHT 








early morning and the evening hours that 
you can do anything,” Mr. Wilson said, “so 
I saw a wonderful sunrise every single day. 
And at night-time on the Caribbean the 
stars glitter like jewels in a velvet sky—that’s 
why I scattered a few diamonds among the 


stars of ‘Night.’” 


One of the most popular hei towels 
ever designed was Mr. Wilson’s “Salem,” 
with square-rigged ships. 


Other Martex towels of beauty and distinc- 
tion have been designed by Robert L. Leonard, 
Sarah S. Stilwell Weber, Winold Reiss, W. 
E. Heitland, Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
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The i 3 a Martex 

nary Turkish towel (some- towel (equally magnified) is 

what magnified) is loose, weak tight, firm and durable 
and open 


The underweave of an ordi- 
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WASH CLOTHS ~ 








NEW DESIGNS BY EDWARD A. WILSON 


George Illian and René Clarke. They all 
have the famous Martex underweave, closer, 
firmer than in ordinary towels, that makes 
them so wonderfully durable. Yet they cost 
no more than quite undistinguished towels. 


You will find Martex towels, wash cloths 
and bath mats at all linen shops and depart- 
ment stores in all the favorite bathroom colors. 
Every color guaranteed fast. 


REE—booklet showing the new Martex towels 
designed by prominent artists. Mail the coupon 
below and enclose 25¢ for one of the famous Martex 
complexion cloths, especially designed for steaming 
the face. Your dealer will order others for you. 


SEND NOW- for free booklet showing new 
designs by famous artists. . 





W.H. & A. E. MARGERISON & Co. 
200 Jasper and Huntingdon Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


O) Please send free booklet showing new designs. 
O Complexion cloth for which I enclose 25 cents. 


Name 
Address 


























BATH ‘SH BETS » 


BATH MATS 
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You get the | 


Str ength .. free 


You get the 


Health... . free 


You get the 


Gr owth ... free 


and it costs you no 
more for the 














Wheatena is the delicious nut-brown cereal 
that brings you— at no extra cost—all the 
great health, strength, growth and energy 
materials of the whole wheat. Not just the 
bran! Not just the starch! 


Furthermore — Wheatena is one of the 
most economical and easily-prepared foods 
you can serve your entire family. Costs less 
than 1 cent a dish and is ready in 2 or more 
minutes. (For babies, longer, of course.) 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


Every mother should have a copy 
of ‘‘Feeding the Child from Crib 
to College’’ written by a great 


When Nature builds a grain of wheat she 
puts into it Minerals for blood, teeth and 
bones . . Proteins for muscle building and 


repair . . Starches and Fats for heat and en- child-health specialist. Only 25 
ergy . . Vitamins for appetite, growth and cents—far below Senet value. 
health . . Bran for safe, natural elimination. Contains valuable information on 





diet and many attractive recipes. 
Beautifully bound and illustrated. 
Wheatena sample FREE 


O) Check here—enclose 25c—and we'll gladly send you 
the book and a Wheatena sample. 


0 Check here—enclose no money—and, you'll receive 





These are vital, indispensable food ele- 
ments! And if your children are to have 
strong bones, sound teeth and firm, well- 
knit muscles . . if they are to have abound- 








: . a FREE sample of Wheatena. 
ing energy and vigorous health . . they must 
’ Name.. 
get ALL these elements as nature intended. 
EEE OY Rete ei Co cee Ne Lay 9-28 * 





That’s why doctors so strongly recommend 


Mail this coupon to The Wheatena Corporation, 
Wheatena—and have for 49 years =» » wo i 7 


Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 









WHEATENA — THE ORIGINAL QUICK-COOKING CEREAL 
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(Continued from Page 152) 


“T did think he was_ twenty-two, 
mother. He isn’t really quite so old as 
that, but he’s very mature, and I wish you 
could see some of the poetry he’s written.”” 

“Twenty-one? Twenty, then? And 
you are sixteen.” 

“ Juliet was not sixteen, mother,” Betty 
said solemnly, ‘‘and Mary Queen of Scots 
was even younger.” 

“T believe she was, the first time.” 

“Oh, but there won’t be anything but 
the first time with Edward and me! Oh, 
not with us! Of course, ordinarily that is 
one of the advantages about this com- 
panionate marriage. If you find you’re 
not suited to each other divorce is per- 
fectly simple and easy. But Edward 
and I - 

“This what?” Sue gasped. “‘ What did 
you say, Betty?” 

Betty’s eyes opened. “‘ You mean com- 
panionate marriage? Now don’t pretend 
you don’t know about that, mother! It’s 
in all the papers—everybody’s discussing 
it! It’s the greatest 
advance civiliza- 





“‘I—er—attended to that business yes- 
terday,’”’ he said, when she came in from 
the dining room. ‘The account and the 
safe-deposit box. You’ll have to go in and 
sign the card.” 

““Yes,’”’ Sue agreed. 

“I put the deed to the house in your 
box, of course, and the bonds were easy 
enough. The other things will take a little 
time. I should prefer to meet all Betty’s 
expenses,” said he. 


“FTSHEY are likely to be a little more 

than they have been,’’ she said lightly. 
**She was telling me last night that she is 
planning to be married.” 

Cliff looked at her over the paper; then 
it went across the floor. He sat up. ‘‘ What 
did you say?” 

Sue turned aside, bit her lip before she 
could speak again. ‘‘Married. Betty’s 
planning to be married.” 

Cliff was on his feet. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
demanded. ‘Married? Betty married! 
Do you mean to tell me ——” 

“She told me!” 
said Sue, so casu- 





tion has made. It 
means that you 
don’t — well, 
smother your in- 
stincts. 
suppressions and 
things—oh, you 


while you're 
young. You don’t 
run any risk of— 
well, you know 
what I mean—like 
necking. You just 
live your own life. 
You are free.” 


night. 


not in a compan- 
ionate marriage. 
Youdon’t haveany 
children, you see, 





e NMirrors 


And get By 
ELEANOR RossBins WILSON 


True mirrors, I have found, 
Flash suddenly to sight: 

My self looked out at me 
From a tinseled stage one 


Again, while I was reading 


Was just some pregnant words 
An honest child had said. 


ally. Oh, yes, she 
was beginning to 
find that fourth 
side, that inside, 
that safe side. “‘She 
seems to be very 
much in earnest.” 


eS ee SOMETIMES feel that eee 
at her mirrors hild? And 
ee stile ail Are prone to telling lies; ie “ 

| A man best sees himself “Of course,” Sue 
“@O YOU marry When he has shut his eyes. added pensively, 


“this companion- 
ate-marriage thing 
is quite in the air.” 

“This—this——”’ 
Cliff was standing 
almost over her, 
but she did not look 
up at him. He 


Res presen I gave a startled look— pls igh iy his 
_ Betty flus a For th words were meas- 
little. ‘“‘I know sen = i tig ured. ‘‘What did 
what you're think- + pages ‘ I understand you 
ing! But you don’t And a well-remembered mirror tosay?” 

have to, mother; "Ts which J once was led “Companionate 


marriage. That’s 
what she is plan- 
ning. She says it’s 
the greatest ad- 








until you’re—well, a aie asa 
ready for them. 

You don’t have any responsibilities, you 
see. You're perfectly free.” 

“Free ——” 

“TI told you—free to live your own life. 
Edward and I are going to live in a studio. 
I think a studio would be perfectly pre- 
cious. With gingham curtains. And an 
open fire. And a kitchenette in the corner.” 

“Can Edward provide the open fire and 
the—er—kitchenette?”’ Sue asked faintly. 

“Oh, but that’s another advantage 
about a companionate marriage! Your 
parents do all that, you know, until—oh, 
later! Oh, mother, you’ll speak to daddy 
about it, won’t you? Because there isn’t 
a chance that Edward’s father would un- 
derstand.” 


“TSBRE was no light in the room ex- 
cept that from the reading lamp on the 
head of the bed; but if theheavenshad open- 
ed the light that broke upon Sue could not 
have been more dazzling. In that moment 
she knew there was an answer to prayer. 

“Yes, Betty,” said she, “I will try to 
make your father understand.” And 
Betty’s young arms were about her neck, 
Betty’s body pressed against hers. 

When the light was out and the child’s 
head was on Sue’s shoulder Betty said, 
‘Mother, I wouldn’t exactly want to live 
the sort of life that you and daddy have 
lived, with no excitements or anything; 
but I do hope Edward and I will be as 
happy as you’ve been.” 


Cliff had finished his breakfast when she 


got down; the Sunday papers were spread 
around him. 


bce 





vance civilization 
has made.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
Cliff emitted a sound that was as much 
like a bellow as the human male is 
capable of. 

“Of course,”” said Sue, “they are not 
going to have any children right away. I 
believe they don’t, in this compan——”’ 


“X7OU—you ——” Cliff stammered 

again, shaking an accusing finger al- 
most in her face. ‘‘ You, the mother of that 
child, calmly sit there and talk about her 
not —— Whereis she? I’ll handle this!’’ 
Hestrode to the door, calling loudly toward 
the stairs, “‘Betty!”’ 

But it was not quite at once that she 
came. Cliff tramped up and down, mut- 
tering. 

Betty stood in the doorway, her eyes 
large, her rumpled hair making her head 
look like a baby’s just roused from sleep; 
but she had stopped to put on her mother’s 
new negligee, her mother’s best silver 
slippers. The negligee was the most so- 
phisticated Sue had ever owned; Betty 
held it wrapped about her so that her blue 
pajamas showed underneath, and her 
little bare ankles. 

Cliff’s face was very red. ‘‘What have 
you to say for yourself?”’ he demanded. 

Betty’s pose stiffened. ‘‘I don’t think 
you ought to speak to me in that tone, 
father,” said she. “I think you ought to 
remember that I am a woman.” 

“A woman, are you?” Cliff repeated, 
with one short bark of a laugh.‘‘ Well, I’ll 
tell you you’re nothing of the sort! That 
is perfectly evident from the absurdity of 
this thing your mother’s been telling me.” 


ACK of a patti 

tion where pass- 
ers-by cannot see 
him, the loan shark 
spins his web—and 
waits. In his show- 
windows he dis- 
plays generous- 
sounding proposals. He says, “We will 
trust you when nobody else will—if 
you have a job.” He sends smoothly- 
worded circulars and letters marked 
“Personal,” telling how he has been able 
to assist “ your friends,” and how he will 
gladly do as much for you—and no out- 
sider will be the wiser. 





Sometimes he boldly tells his story on 
posters and handbills—“ Money for sal- 
aried men. No mortgages—no indorse- 
ment—no collateral—no questions asked. 
We let you have money at the time you 
apply for it.” He pledges strict secrecy 
and low rates of interest. He describes 
himself as “ the wage-earner’s only friend 
in time of need”’—spider-webs to catch 
the unwary. 


Perhaps you have never known a desper- 
ate need for an immediate loan. But the 
loan shark knows that the world is full of 
unfortunate men and women who will 
promise to pay almost any price in the 
future for a little cash in hand now. 


Driven by extravagance or unexpected 
misfortune, the needy one, when caught, 
pays a truly terrible price. 


The loan shark knows that many of his 
victims will be unable to pay on the ap- 
pointed date. He, therefore, extends the 
time but increases the amount of the loan. 
Month by month it grows till it crushes. 
The loan shark’s favorite lash on the un- 
happy victim is “Pay—pay more—or I 
will expose you. Pay or I will make you 
lose your job.” Sadly enough, sometimes 
his threat is carried out and the job is lost. 


Imagine a frightened employee paying 
$2.00 a week “interest” on a $10.00 loan 
for three years—156 weeks—and still 
“owing” the original $10.00 although he 
had paid $312.00. The man who paid this 
lived in the capital of a great State. 


A man who made $60 a month borrowed 
$75 from a loan shark. For a period of 
three years, he paid each month $21.85 
interest—more than one-third of his 
wages—without reducing the principal 
debt. 


Fortunate is the man who has honest em- 
ployment which pays him a better wage 
than he needs for actual necessities. Out 
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of his surplus, week by week, he can 
make himself safe. The man past middle 
age who has never saved a cent can hope 
perhaps for but little more than contin- 
uing health and steady employment, but 
younger men and women can and should 
plan complete financial independence for 
themselves in their later years of life. 


If you must borrow, make sure the lender 
is licensed and supervised by the State. 


A booklet prepared by the Metropolitan 
will be of assistance in showing how to 
save, and thereby avoid the loan shark's 
web. It will be sent free and without 
obligation on your part. Address Booklet 
Department, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Number One Madison 
Avenue, New York City, and ask for 
Booklet No. 98-J. 


‘Haley Fiske, President. 


Many millions of dollars are loaned annu- 


ally by loan sharks. These millions in loans 
cost borrowers as much more in interest, to- 
gether with untold mental distress. 


Prosecution, oy helpful, is not a per- 
manent remedy for the loan shark evil. 
Peoplestill need moneyand 
will make any promise for 
the future in return for 
present relief. Legitimate 
remedial and business in- 
stitutions are therefore nec- 
essary. Most States permit 
the chartering of limited- 
dividend, semi-philan- 
thropic remedial loan so- 
cieties. 


Ph 





The Uniform Small Loan 
Law drafted by the Russell 
Sage Foundation is in use 
in twenty-three States and 
has done much to better 
commercial money lend- 
ing conditions in those 
States. 


This Foundation has also 
assisted in the development 
of credit unions which are 
mutual loan and thrift asso- 
ciations. The credit union 
collects the savings of its 
membership and reloans 
these savings to finance the 
individual needs of the same 
group. 


The Department of Reme- 
dial Loans offers its assist- - 
ance in organizing credit 
unions and rem: 1 loan 
associations or in advisin; 

loan shark victims. Ad ‘ 
dress, Russell Sage Founda- +% 
tion, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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inexpensive little jar 


A™ cents for the ‘‘handiest thing 
in the house’’! And practically 
everyone knows of dozens of uses for 
which ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly is ex- 
actly the right thing. But here are some 
unusual uses you may not know about. 


To encourage ee and brows—Apply 
a tiny bit of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly each night. 
Won't hurt the eyes. Makes the lashes and 
brows silky. 


For softening hands—Massage nightly with 
**Vaseline’’ Jelly and wear old cotton or silk 
gloves over night. This treatment keeps the 
skin soft and smooth and prevents hang- 
nails. Excellent for the nails and cuticle. 


For internal use —‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly is abso- 
lutely pure and harmless, excellent for 
internal use because of its lubricating and 
softening effect. Sprinkle a bit of sugar on 
the spoonful and see how the children take 
to it. Has harmless laxative effect. 


For patent leather shoes—Apply with a piece 
of old flannel and rub vigorously. Softens 
the leather, restores the finish. Use the same 
treatment for children’s leather shoes. Helps 
to waterproof them. 


For battery terminals—Coat with ‘‘ Vaseline’ 
Jelly to prevent corrosion. If you like to 
keep your car in prime condition this is 
worth knowing. A jar or tube kept in the 
garage makes it easy. 


Iron golf clubs—To prevent rust, coat with a layer 
of “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly before putting away. 





5 Don’t Suffer 
Needlessly 


Even a pin prick can cause a lot 


ga 


of trouble. If you suffer any 
skin abrasion, prevent infection 
setting in by the immediate ap- 
plication of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Carbo- 
lated Petroleum Jelly. Contains 
1%% Carbolic Acid. Use. it 
liberally on the affected part 
and bandage with a soft 
cloth or gauze. Change 
dressing frequently. 
For sale everywhere. 
Get the genuine. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 1928 
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Many more useful ideas are 
included in an attractive new 
booklet called ‘‘100 Hints on 
Health, Beauty and Home 


Uses’’. Send for your free 
copy. Address Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. B-9, 17 State Street, 
New York. 


““Vaseline’’ Jelly in tubes and 
jars is on sale at all drug 
stores. The trade mark 
““Vaseline’’ on the label is 
your assurance that you are 
getting the genuine product 
of the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, Cons’d. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Vaseline 


September, 1928 








“We both love Betty, Cliff. Why 
shouldn’t we try to understand her?” 

“Oh, mother!” The negligee slipped a 
little from Betty’s hands; she wavered a 
step or two toward Sue. 

“Oh, very well,” said Cliff stiffly, 
throwing himself into a chair. “Perhaps 
you will kindly tell me what there is that I 
fail to understand.” 

“Tell daddy what you told me, dear,” 
Sue suggested. 

“Why, I—Edward and I—oh, mother, 
you tell!” 

Cliff snorted, reached for a cigar. 

““Why, yes, dear. You see, Cliff, it is 
all quite simple, really. Betty and Ed- 
ward Pemberton are very much in love 
with each other, so they have decided to 
get married.”” The match with which he 
was lighting his cigar burned his finger; 
Sue’s pause was no longer than that. “Of 
course they are very young. But in this 
companionate marriage ——’’ There was 
an inarticulate sound from Cliff, and Sue 
added hastily, ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots was 
even younger, and Juliet too.” 

“Juliet? What have Juliet and Mary 
Queen of Scots —— Are you crazy?” 

“Not at all,’’ Sue protested. “‘No! I 
think you ought to agree with Betty that 
this companionate marriage is really quite 
wonderful, Cliff. It means that people do 
not have to submit to any suppressions. 
They don’t have to smother their in- 
stincts.”’ 


LIFF leaped tohis feet. ““You—you, this 

child’s mother, a woman of your 
You sit there and calmly advocate such a 
thing as this?” 

“T am only telling you, Cliff. I’m not 
advocating it; but I should think you 
would.” 

His chin dropped; he stared at her fora 
moment with a slightly speculative look in 
his eyes. But his anger carried him over. 
He turned on Betty. ‘‘ Do you realize what 
this thing is that you are proposing?” 

“It’s marriage,’’ said Betty; her eyes 
did not fall before his. “‘Love should be 
put before everything else in the world. 
Marriage is sacred.” 

He grasped at the plank her words 
threw to him. ‘‘Sacred! And how sacred 
is marriage, without responsibilities, with- 
out regard to your obligations to the world, 
to society, to yourselves and your—your 
children? A marriage that you plan to 
break if you ——”’ 

“‘But you believe in that sort of mar- 
riage yourself, don’t you, Cliff?’’ Sue’s 
eyes met his directly. “I can’t see that 
Betty’s case is so very different from yours, 
you know, except that she and Edward are 
not going to have any children until they 
have found out whether they are suited to 
each other or not. Betty’s instincts may 
be very much like Mrs. May’s.” 

Their look held. But Betty exclaimed, 
“Mrs. May! That woman that rolls her 
eyes and —— Why, mother, what has 
Mrs. May got to do with it?” 

“You will kindly leave Mrs. May out of 
this discussion,” Cliff broke in. 

“Betty has got to know about the 
affair sooner or later. I think this is just 
the time.” 

“Know about what, mother?’’ 

“T tell you——” Cliff began; but Sue 
ignored him. 





“\7OUR father is in love, too, Betty, just 

like you and Edward. He doesn’t 
want any suppressions either. He wants to 
be free, too, to live his own life. Not,” she 
could not resist adding—‘“‘not, to be sure, 
in a studio.” 

‘Mother! Why, daddy’smarried to you! 
What on earth are you talking about?” 

“‘Oh, of course I shall have to step aside. 
I imagine that is liable to happen to some- 
body, in one of these marriages where only 
emotions are considered—like this com- 
panionate marriage that you and your fa- 
ther are after.” 

Betty’s eyes opened wide; terror was 
creeping into them. ‘You mean di- 
vorce? Youanddaddy! But mother, you 
couldn’t! You love daddy, mother; you 
couldn’t ——”’ 


— 


“Oh, it’s not my wishes that count. I 
can see that would hurt you, my dear, my 
part of it. It is probably the knowledge of 
what your part might be, when the time 
comes, that makes your father unwilling 
to have you ——”’ 

““But—but there’s me, mother! What 
about me? It’s different with us. We 
wouldn’t have any children.” 

“IT am more fortunate there,” said Sue, 
—s down at her hands clenched in her 
ap. 

“Oh! Oh-h . . .” Ah, that little qua- 
vering cry! “Oh, it isn’t true, mother! 
Daddy, it isn’t true?” 

Betty’s hands were against her cheeks; 
Cliff shook himself. ‘‘Look here,’’ said he, 
“there’s been enough of this. My affairs 
and your mother’s have nothing whatever 
to do with ——” 


UT Betty had sighted the abyss before 
her; she was acreatureat bay. ‘Oh, 
haven’t they?” she cried. ‘‘Why haven’t 
they, then? I’d just like to know why 
they haven’t! Do you think you can be- 
have like a—like a—the way you are 
behaving and keep it all to yourself? Do 
you think it hasn’t anything to do with— 
with everybody? Oh, aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?’’ Betty sobbed. ‘Oh, you— 
you—oh, you old fool, you!”’ 

“Betty! Your father!”’ Sue reproved, 
her lips trembling, her eyes smarting. 

The child flashed about at her. ‘‘I don’t 
care ifheis! I don’t want him for a father! 
I wouldn’t have a father like him! I hate 
him, I hate him!” 

Cliff’s shoulders moved; Sue got to her 
feet. ‘‘That is not true, Betty,” said she. 
“You do not hate your father. You are 
shocked and disgusted because you see him 
wanting to repudiate what you have al- 
ways held dear and fine. He is frightened 
and horrified because he sees you wanting 
to ignore the same things. For each of you, 
it’s all right for yourself but not for the 
other. When it comes to your own father, 
to your own daughter—well, there you 
are! Look at it fairly, both of you!”’ 

There was silence in the room, but a 
silence that held its vibrations. After a 
moment Cliff muttered, ‘“‘Sue, I ——” 

But he said no more, and again there 
was that freighted silence. Then Betty’s 
sob and her cry seemed to shatter the uni- 
verse. 

“Oh! Oh .. . I thought my father was 
the best —— Oh, I’m afraid!” 

Cliff swung around. “‘Betty—Betty,” he 
cried and opened his arms. ‘‘ Betty ——”’ 

Sue turned in the door, and Cliff’s 
eyes, brimming, shamed, pleading, met 
hers; then his face buried itself in Betty’s 
tumbled hair. 


HE boardwalk was gay on that April 
morning, but it was beginning to pall on 
Sue. Those weeks of Betty’s vacation had 
held their difficulties. It was a subdued 
and tearful Betty that came upstairs to 
her after that hour alone with Cliff, but 
Sue had asked no questions, then or later. 
She had maintained a sort of assured 
aloofness, an impregnable attitude of 
there being nothing to discuss. She had 
had, of course, to meet Betty’s tears, to 
read the letter she wrote Edward. Fora 
few days the child went listless; but her 
spirits revived. 

For a few days, too, Cliff went about 
with an air both chastened and sheepish; 
he took Betty to the movies, in town to the 
theater, lavished gifts upon her; and he 
refused to answer the telephone. 

On one occasion when Betty answered 
it for him she said demurely, “‘Mrs. May 
would really like to speak to you, daddy. 
She says it’s quite important.” 

“ Ask her if you can’t take the message,” 
he had said gruffly, holding his newspaper 
high; and Betty pressed a hand over her 
mouth and rolled her eyes at her mother. 

Then on the day that Betty went back 
to school Sue had done a bit of packing, 
ordered a station cab and said to the 
maids, “I don’t know how long I’ll be 
gone, but you will look after Mr. Shelton. 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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Margery Sill Wickware 


shows you how to create a colorful kitchen with Duco 
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“I have found Duco very practical for women 
to use in decorating their own homes,”’ says 
this noted interior decorator, ‘‘not only 
because of its great ease of application and 
variety of colors, but also because it dries 
with convenient rapidity.” 


“T‘HERE’S color outside your window,”’ says Mar- 

gery Sill Wickware, ‘‘color in blazing city lights, 
color in summer fields, color in the rainbow. Why not 
color in your kitchen, color in the room that’s a woman’s 
own particular workshop? 

“Tl have always believed that lives that were sur- 
rounded with color were happier lives. But it has only 
been within the last few years that women have had a 
sure and easy way of bringing color into their homes. 
Duco has entirely revolutionized our ideas of decorat- 
ing interiors. 

“The kitchen illustrated on this page is a lovely soft- 
harmony of Powder Blue, Buff and Mandarin Red. A 
room which rivals in attractiveness any other room in 
the house. On the kitchen cabinet and benches of the 
breakfast corner, I applied Duco Powder Blue, and Duco 
Buff on the table. A touch of Duco Mandarin Red on the 























small kitchen seat contrasted beautifully with the softer 
shades. Duco Delft Blue on the.canisters that hold coffee, 
sugar, flour, etc., brings a pleasing color note to the ordi- 
narily rather prosaic supply shelf. A checked floor of 
Cobalt Blue, and rose-colored curtains at the windows, 
completed the color effect. 

“‘Of course, there are literally dozens of different color 
combinations which can be used in the attractive modern 
kitchen. Personal taste and the type of kitchen furnish- 
ings which you have will naturally influence your own 
choice. But there is no kitchen in the world which can- 
not be made more beautiful, more charming with Duco’s 
lively shades. 

“I was particularly impressed with Duco’s ease of 
application, and the fact that it dries in a very short 
time, which is a great advantage in decorating your own 
home. If you paint one of the articles with Duco in the 


DUCO 
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) made only by duPont 


Duco for industrial application is obtainable from du Pont factories. 
Duco for general household use may be purchased from good paint and 


hardware dealers everywhere. 


morning, for instance, it will be ready to use by luncheon 
time, so there’s no need to upset the routine of the house.” 
Send for authoritative book 
Miss Wickware’s advice on interior decoration is 
sought by fastidious women throughout the country. 
Realizing the importance of expert advice on home 
decoration, the makers of Duco have asked Miss Wick- 
ware and other famous authorities to prepare a book of 
approved color combinations. This book, ‘‘A Color 
Scheme for Every Room,”’ is filled with illustrations of 
model rooms, with instructions that will enable you to 
achieve, in your own home, the same effective results. 
““A Color Scheme for Every Room’’ will be sent you 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. It will open up a new 
and fascinating study. With it you can decorate your 
own home under the direction of famous authorities. 
Send for your copy today—it will be forwarded promptly. 


7 7 : 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. MS., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will you send me, without placing me under any obligation, the book, _ 


‘*‘A Color Scheme for Every Room’’? I am enclosing six cents in stamps 
to help cover mailing and packaging costs. 


Name 





Address. 
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The Shirt Illustrated, Lot 666, 
Sells for Only $1 


Better Baby 
Garments 


The BURKLAND Double Breasted 
Shirt is most practical because it is— 


1 easily adjusted to the body, 


J economical, giving double 
protection, 


3 simple to put on and take off, 


4 non-shrinkable 
launder. 


§ made of superior yarns: there- 
fore durable and lasting. 


and easy to 


To save on clothes—buy them to 
fit as Baby grows. Buy the Burk- 
land patented two-button adjust- 
able garments and save money. 


All garments daintily finished and guar- 
anteed not to shrink. 

Ask to see the Burkland boys’ and girls’ 
knit Union Suits, ages 2 to 16 years, made 
in all styles and qualities with two ex- 
clusive feateies, First—They Will Not 
Gape! The extra wide buttoning front pre- 
vents this. Second—No Lining Touches 
the Body! The soft elastic knit fabric 
covering the facing gives protection to 
the entire body. 

6 ¢ ¢ 
Burkland Rayon Undergarments are a super- 
fine quality and lovely in design. 

Burkland Bands, with four tab reinforce- 
ments, are exceedingly practical for all meth- 
ods of pinning on diapers. They also give 
perfect chest and abdominal protection. 


* ¢ 


These are only a few of the 29 Burkland 
garments of various fabrics and styles. Ask 
to see them today. If you cannot get the 
Burkland, we will audty send your order 
through your dealer. 





F R E E Send us your name and address 

and the name of your dealer and 
we will send in a plain white envelope, a KNIT 
DOLL SHIRT and BABY RECORD BOOK 
with absolutely no obligation to you. 


BURKLAND KNITTING WORKS 
Incorporated 
2341 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Oh, yes, he will be home to dinner.”” No 
more than that! 

So there had been the brief journey to 
the city, the longer one to the sea. Fora 
while it amused her, but on that day in the 
second week it was beginning to lose its 
interest. She had taken a roller chair and 
was being trundled up and down the 
boardwalk by a dusky, flat-footed chair- 
man who seemed to be afflicted with 
chronic lassitude, when she saw Cliff— 
Cliff, with his back to the crowds, leaning 
his elbows on the iron railing beside one of 
the piers. And nothing wears an aspect 
more forlorn than a man who is so con- 
sciously lonely that he turns his back on 
the world. 

Her heart leaped, her lips smiled; when 
her chair had passed him a little way she 
bade the man turn. Soon she turned 
again, and yet again. When Cliff discov- 
ered her she wore an air of being lightly, 
pleasantly interested in the passers-by. 
The chair stopped. 

“Oh!” Sue looked up. ‘Why, hello, 
Cliff! What are you doing down here?” 

To the languid chairman it must Have 
seemed the most casual and unimportant 
of encounters; but Cliff flushed, then 
frowned as a man does who feels his com- 
posure threatened, and with the adroitness 
of the long-married immediately carried 
the battle into the opposing camp. 

“T think I might ask that of you,” said 
he sternly. 


UE was innocently observing the pass- 
ing people. ‘‘Lovely here, isn’t it? 
Such fun! Been to any auctions yet?” 

“Auctions! Look here, I’ve had about 
all I can stand of this, Sue!” 

“Well, I suppose one does tire of it,’’ 
said she. Then her heart smote her. ‘‘ How 
did you happen to come?” she asked 
lightly. 

“You know very well why Icame. And 
you went and hid in some other hotel.” 

“Oh, I just thought I’d try a new one 
this time. Something gayer, you know.” 

“Gayer! I felt like a fool, asking for 
you at the desk. At the desk—ha!”’ 

“Really? But what made you think I 
was here at all?” 


“Postmark. You wrote to the cook.” 

“‘Oh, yes, so I did,’’ she murmured. The 
chairman joined some colleagues who were 
taking a rest against the railing; other 
chairs passed, and many people. 

“How long are you going to stay here, 
Sue?”’ Cliff asked in another tone. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s rather nice, 
don’t you think?’”’ She was aware of the 
droop of his figure, the way he was poking 
his stick into the cracks of the boardwalk. 

“‘Aren’t you coming home?” 

“T’ve been thinking of Europe.” 

“c I—you—I ” 





“FTHANKS, but don’t you bother about 
it! I can get along perfectly well, 

now that I have my own account and all. 

Besides, I haven’t definitely decided.” 

“‘Look here, Sue, are you going ——”’ 

“Really, I have no definite plans.’’ She 
beckoned the chairman and nodded a 
bright farewell. 

She rolled along to the farthest pier, 
turned and rolled back again past the 
palmists, the auction rooms, the hotels 
and specialty shops. When she rolled 
again along the ocean side, Cliff had 
seated himself on a bench facing the walk. 
He was leaning forward, with his arms on 
his knees, his stick dangling—a picture of 
dull misery. But he saw her coming, and 
she bowed and smiled; then when she had 
passed a little way she held up her hand 
and stopped the chair again. ‘“‘Cliff,’’ she 
said when he had drawn near, “that’s a 
perfectly horrible tie you have on.” 

For a moment he stared; then he 
frowned, put up a hand to the offending 
haberdashery. ‘‘I know it,” said he. 

*‘And—pardon my speaking of it—you 
look like midwinter. Why on earth didn’t 
you wear your new gray suit?”’ 

“Couldn’t find it,’’ he muttered. 

““Oh,”’ said Sue. “ Well, I brought some 
of your things down with me. Maybe 
you'd better come along to the hotel and 
change.” 

His mouth fell open; then slowly, un- 
derstandingly, he broadly grinned and 
with two strides seated himself beside her. 
The chair moved on. His hand touched 
hers for a moment. 

“I know what a fool I’ve been,”’ said he. 

“Oh, well,’ said Sue, ‘‘so do I!” 


‘Ualor 


(Continued from Page 23) 


about their engagement. Coolly ignoring 
the facts, she now considered the match the 
result of her own happy ingenuity. She 
was affectionate to Minot and indulgent 
toward Joan. 

“She treats us as if we were her favorite 
puppets,” Joan said. “‘We might as well 
let her, because nothing will stop her any- 
way, and it seems to make everybody more 
humane.” 

They drove off on Monday morning to- 
gether, heading for the flying field, where 
Minot had an appointment. Arriving, 
they found a lynx-eyed chief pilot and had 
talk about an air-speed indicator. There 
were some planes on line for testing. 

Joan became silent before a tiny single- 
seat fighter. What was so sinister about 
it? Years ago her father had flown a crazy 
old crate; the pilot sat on two slats in 
front and fought every puff of wind for 
his life with a clumsy set of controls. Yet 
that plane had looked like an innocent 
toy, somehow humorous. 

Something about this small-span pur- 
suit ship disturbed Joan; she could not 
put the feeling in words. The sinuous 
cowl, the rakish stagger of the wings, the 
streamlines struck her with dull terror. 

Gallant men had offered up their lives 
in the evolution of this exquisite thing. 
Their experience was embodied in it; 
more, their spirit and their life. Now this 
ship was endowed with life; all pilots 
knew that. 

This ship had life and a malevolent will 
of its own. It hated man, its creator. 


Gallant men .. exemplary gal- 
lantry. . Joan’s thoughts broke off 
on a soft, bitter laugh that surprised her- 
self. The pilot had said, ‘‘Take her up 
yourself if you like, Roy.”” He meant the 
ship. 

Minot came back from the hangar in 
teddies and helmet. He said something 
about not being long and got into the 
cockpit. His smile looked inhuman be- 
cause of goggles. Joan nodded mutely; 
her face had gone ashen. 

The motor coughed once and went off 
in a rising chromatic drone. After an 
interval Minot signaled the mechanics, 
who yanked the chocks from the wheels 
and ducked under the wings. All very 
matter-of-fact. He took off in a hundred 
feet of runway and came around in a wing 
slip, his exhaust echoing from the hangars. 
She saw him wave just before he went 
into an Immelmann for altitude and 
passed out of her clear vision. 

She was thinking irrelevantly, perhaps, 
of exemplary gallantry. Absolute defi- 
ance of danger. Citation. Near Fismes, 
France. Lieut. Charles Minturn, while on 
voluntary patrol, encountered a flight of four 
enemy planes (Fokker type) and at once en- 
gaged them in aerial combat with extraor- 
dinary valor. By exercise of the highest 
skill, he —— Joan’s eyes were fixed upon 
a tiny ship in the azure of the sky; it 
flashed silver in the sun as Minot Roy 
exercised the highest skill in a series of half 


(Continued on Page 161) 











Make the 
Harmonica 


YOUR 


“Musical Pal” 


ILLIONS of boys and girls 

have found the harmonica a 
most delightful “pal” for their 
hours of leisure—and have discov- 
ered that it greatly increases their 
popularity among their friends. 

It is so easy to play this instru- 
ment that in a short time anyone 
can render correctly not only the 
beloved melodies of school and 
camp, but also the latest popular 
songs fresh from Broadway. 

Unless you can play the har- 
monica, you are just not “keep- 
ing up with the times.’ Today is 
the day to get started! In a short 
time you will play as well as the 
next “ fellow.”’ 

Send now for the free instruction book 
offered below. You will be amazed and 
delighted at the ease with which you 
can master the simple fundamentals 
and the quickness with which you will 
be ready to play favorite selections. 

If you have already acquired the 
“knack” of playing, carry your accom- 
plishment further by learning to per- 
form on the famous *’Chromonica.” 
This is the only harmonica which in- 
cludes the half-tones, and thus enables 
you to play any and every selection in 
any scale. 

** * * 

Ask your teacher, club leader or 
Scoutmaster to help you start a har- 
monica band. Tell them to write us for 
our special brochure, giving full direc- 
tions for this work. This is sent only to 
adults in authority. 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 114 East 16th St. 
Dept. 500-J 
New York 


orogeny 








Grand Prize Awarded 
HOHNER HARMONICAS 
At Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, 1926 


REE | : 


F INSTRUCTION 


book, fully illustrated. 
Use the coupon to ask 
for it. 
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discovers the secret of the silkworm 
a ; 
: 
: Fot:cénturies we have been dependent upon the silkworm 
f to give us the material for the finest and most luxurious 
. clothing. 
4 
: Now, with Bemberg, the wonderful stretch-spun textile, 
we have a thread, made without the assistance of the silk 
worm, that not only has the outward appearance of high- 
- OG grade silk, but has similar inner qualities. 
: F In underthings and hosiery this difference in the natu- 
e E: ral characteristics of Bemberg from all other synthetic 
k . yarns is especially important. 
d 
7 Bemberg has the crunchy, friendly feeling and the sub- 
iI dued luster of natural silk. It has the fineness that has 
a been a characteristic, heretofore, only of high-grade silk. 
‘ In one respect, Bemberg underthings will even surpass 
a natural silk in wearing qualities. They will wash like a 
in fine, strong cotton, coming out of a hot suds with the same 
sense of newness and freshness that you like in cottons. 
i In underthings, Bemberg really solves the laundry 
a problem as no other material does. For it washes, irons and 
wears like fine cotton and yet gives you the luxurious 
i appearance and feeling of high-grade silk. 
‘ You must examine and wear garments of Bemberg to 
8 appreciate its superior qualities. You will find Bemberg 
\ underthings, Bemberg hosiery and Bemberg fabrics at the 


better stores. They always cost very much less than silks 
of a comparable quality. 


Bemberg — 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Both triumphs of Famous CHEESEMAKERS 





Childhood 





OU have known the creamy, dainty goodness 
of “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese for years. 
Without half thinking, your mind pictures a dozen 
tempting ways you like to serve it. 
What a pleasure then to find that the children 
can share its deliciousness! 


Eminent child specialists recommend “‘Philadel- 
phia” Cream Cheese. They give it a place of honor 
in a child’s diet because of its richness in two 
elements that children need for vigorous growth 














For more than 50 years 
“Philadelphia” Cream 
Cheese has maintained 
its leadership. It is the 
favorite of thousands of 
housewives. Sold only in 
the three ounce foil 
wrapped package; never 
sold in bulk. 
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and glowing health—Calcium and Vitamin A. 


Calcium is the bone-making material. A good, 
erect build, straight legs, strong, well formed teeth 
can belong only to the child whose food contains 
Calcium in abundant supply. 

Vitamin A is the growth-promoting vitamin. 
Leave it out of the diet and all growth will cease. 
How important that your child get his full share of 
this element! 

“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese was the original 
Cream Cheese. It is unfailingly pure and delicious. 
Made under immaculate conditions of the finest 
dairy products and pasteurized. 


Children love it for supper or the mid-morning 
lunch in sandwiches or on crackers. 

And you yourself will be tempted to bring it to 
the table every time you serve it to them. 


raft- Phenix Cheese 


September, 1928 


This choice 
Table Cheese 


The 
favorite everywhere 





i... Men love it with after- 
dinner coffee instead 


of a sweet dessert. 


Cheese, true to flavor, luscious, un- 
failingly perfect and in the most 
delicious varieties! Here is the out- 
standing achievement of master 
cheesemakers—Kraft Cheese. 


American of such mellow good- 
ness that it ranks with the imported 
cheeses; delicate nut-sweet Swiss; 
spicy Pimento; “Old English” for 
lovers of rare old cheese. 


No wonder “Kraft Cheese” has 
come to be just another name for 
“cheese” all over America—that it is 
the family favorite in countless homes 
where delicious meals are a tradition! 


Whichever variety you choose, you 
can serve it confident that its good- 
ness and creaminess will do honor to 
your table. 


To make sure of this same unvary- 
ing goodness always say “Kraft” 
before you say “‘cheese”’. 


Sold in % Ib. and % Ib. boxes or by 
the slice from the tin foil loaf. Some 
varieties in jars. 


Send for Free Recipe Book and discover 
what delicious variety this fine cheese 
can give to the menu. Address Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Company, 406 Rush 
St., Chicago, Ill. , 
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rolls and steep stalls brought down 
one enemy plane in flames and forced a 
second into retreat. He then went into a spin- 
ning nose dive as a tactical maneuver but 
was unable to extricate his ship from the 
prille. . . . Minot Roy was illustrating 
above but was able to extricate his ship 
from the orille. Posthumously 
awarded. Medal presented to his sister. 

A fighting plane had borne Joan’s 
brother to his last rendezvous, and in lieu 
of a brother a slip of paper had been given 
her. It flashed back clear in her memory 
now, while Joan relived a little girl’s in- 
consolable grief. A brother, a lover, 
death, adoration and fear were confused 
in the grown-up heart of a child. 

“T can’t stand it!’’ Joan brought out. 
Then she became for the first time aware 
of the pilot beside her. “My brother 
crashed in France. I was twelve then. 
My mother and father weren’t alive; I got 
his citation.” 

‘““Combat?”’ 

Joan nodded. ‘He got two Fokkers. 
I can’t bear the sight of a ship; I just 
found it out.” 


T= pilotcocked aneyeupward. “‘Roy’s 
all right, you know. That stuff’s rou- 
tine.” He took her arm kindly and walked 
with her in the general direction of the 
landing zone. As they got there Minot 
came down out of the sky with his wires 
yowling and hopped out as if he hadn’t 
been anywhere. 

“Sweet little ship. I make her stalling 
speed about fifty,”” he remarked to the 
pilot. “Check? That’s better than you 
need, then.’”’ At the same time he squeezed 
Joan’s arm with his own to let her know 
he’d rather be talking to her—and would 
be presently. He did not notice her funk. 

They drove away from the drome a few 
minutes later. Joan had to summon cour- 
age to say, ““I never knew you were an 
airman, Minot. Why didn’t you tell me?”’ 

“Why, didn’t I ever mention it? You 
never asked.” 

“T never thought of it.’””’ She laughed 
pathetically and added, ‘‘ You never asked 
me if I was a snake charmer.” 

““What’s the matter, darling?” 

“T thought you made flight gauges and 
tachs. Must you fly?” 

He made instruments, yes; but he had 
to keep in contact with developments in 
aircraft. He was vitally interested in 
something called the Future of Aviation. 
He had to fly because of an obscure de- 
votion to a cause. Men were like that. 


[anes I simply have a gibbering 
horror of flying. I didn’t knowit till 
today. Chuck, my brother, was shot down 
in the war. They brought me a citation 
when I was on the way to a kids’ party 
and told me he was dead. He was all I 
had until you. Oh, I won’t let you fly!” 


Minot said, “‘That was combat, pre- — 


cious. The flying I do is as safe as cab 
driving.” 

“Tcan’thelpit. It’s a nightmare.” 

His tone took on the faintest edge of 
challenge or hauteur. “Are you asking 


me to give up flying?’’ he inquired. It 
was as if he felt that he reduced the whole 
thing to absurdity by the question. 

““Yes.”’ Then, as his tone cut deeper: 
“No! No, I’m not! I’m asking you to 
give me up. I won’t control your actions, 
but I can control my own. You can fly 
all you want to, and I’ll marry a man who 
digs subways.” 

“Don’t! Don’t talk like that! We can 
discuss it, don’t you think, without an 
ultimatum at the very outset?”’ 

“‘ All you like,” she agreed. “‘But you’re 
temporizing. You think I’m being stub- 
born about an idea that I’ll forget in a day. 
I won’t though. I won’t change.” 

They returned to their argument.on the 
following day and came out, as Joan had 
predicted, at the same point. She was 
wistful, there was an altered sweet timbre 
to her voice; but on the verge of despair 
she stood firm. 

After Minot Roy went up again she sent 
back his ring. 


RENE took her recalcitrant puppet in 

hand. “You're right, of course, Joan. 
Flying is for the young and the adven- 
turous. Minot ought to chuck it now. 
You can easily make him, too, but you'll 
have to use a little subtlety about it, my 
dear! That’s one of the things women are 
supposed to know. You can not only make 
him give it up, but you can make him 
think he did it of his own accord. You’ve 
simply got to be ——’”’ 

““Meretricious is the word, darling,” 
said Joan; “and thank you, no! If I ever 
find myself slipping into the kind of a 
trollop who lisps and weeps and niggles a 
man into a tame cat I hope that heaven 
will send me triple chins. I’d rather he 
crashed !”’ 

Joan strove visibly for nonchalance, 
but her eyes blazed. No one could doubt 
her intensity of feeling; it was the more 
dramatically evident because it was alien 
to her volatile heart. She could be in- 
flexible, it appeared, but Irene could feel 
the strain in that fine-drawn spirit. She 
found Joan touching by reason of that 
taut fragility. Joan’s firmness made 
heartache visible. 


OMETHING, Irene concluded before 

many days, had to be done. Joan and 
Minot were deplorably altered. Neither 
was plunging into folly, as people some- 
times will for distraction at such times. 
Rather, they both were like highly tuned 
engines racing with the clutch out, rack- 
ing themselves on nothingness. 

Joan played auction now. There al- 
ways had been a delight in watching her 
fertile efforts to evade playing, and there 
had been a magnificence about the stupid- 
ity she brought to the card table. Now 
the sight of Joan declaring a hand with a 
soundness verging upon good sense was 
pathetic. It was the dusk of the gods of 
caprice. 

Minot was immersed in a sea of plans. 
A large prize had been offered for a record 
flight to be made across the country with 
the object of diverting airmen from the 
perils of oversea flying. Minot and a part- 
ner or two were entering a monoplane in 























““THEY SAY HE’S TERRIBLY OLD-FASHIONED” 


““WHY, POSITIVELY, MY DEAR—HE WEARS GARTERS!” 
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A (hild can taste the difference, 


The little ones like the new, nut-like flavor and light, 
grainy flakiness which immediately distinguish 
3-Minute Oar Frakes from ordinary oats. 


Ask for a Trial Package and let them taste the difference 


ence between Genuine 3-Minute Oat 

Fraxes and ordinary oats until you have 
tried it in your own home. You would never 
believe that oats could be so good. 

Anyone who once learns how appetizing it 
looks in the dish, how delightful its new, 
nut-like flavor, and how eagerly children eat 
it and thrive on it, will never use any other oats. 


Y= will never know the delicious differ- 


Many Grocers Are Recommending It. 


Thousands of the best grocers all over the 
country are selling 3-Minutre Oat Fraxegs be- 
cause they have tried it in their own homes and 
because their best customers 
insist upon having it. Your 
grocer, too, will be glad to sell 
3-Minute Oat Fraxss, if he 
is not already doing so, when 
he knows youand your 
friends want it. 

Cut out the coupon, fill it 
in and mail it tous right now. 
We will send you by return 
mail the free trial package 
and our new booklet telling all about 3-MinuTE 
Oat Fraxgs. 


Like No Other Oats You Ever Tasted 

Perfect grains, still in their hulls, are Féreless 
Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in their own 
moisture, in big, tight cookers that retain and 
perfectly blend all the wonderful Food Values 
and thus complete nature's plan for a supremely 
rich, easily digestible, deliciously flavored 
food. Fireless Cooking, as you know, brings 
out to the fullest extent the delicious flavor 
of any food. It breaks down the starch cells 
to a point where the thorough cooking is 





3 Why should your grocer sell 3-Minute 
* Oat Fraxss? (If he isn’t selling it, he'll 
do so, of course, when he learns that you want it.) 


Regular Package 


10 


Family Size, 25¢ 
Except in Canada and 
the Far West 








Fireless Cooked 
~at the Mill~ 
for I2 


$1000.00 


in (ash Prizes for the “Best Answers 


Why do children prefer 3-Minute Oat First Prize...... $500.00 
1. Frakes to any other cereal? Second Prize.... 100.00 ? Rules of the Contest, 
Third Prize. .... 75.00 This contest is Open to everyone except em- 
2 Why is 3-Minute Oat Frakes so good ~— Fourth Prize.... $0.00 _ Ployees of the Three-Minute Cereals Company. 
* for children? Fifth Prize...... 25.00 Any contestant may submit any number of an- 
50 Prizes of..... 5.00 swers. They must be written on standard-size 





completed on your stove in exactly 3 Minutgs 
—no more, no less. 


Children Are Delighted With Its 
Appearance and Flavor 


The 3-Minute process not only develops a won- 
derful, new, nut-like flavor, but it also eliminates 
all of the flouriness which would cook into a 
soggy, glutinous mass, so that 3-Minute Oat 
Fraxgs looks delightfully light, flaky and appe- 
tizing in the dish. This appetizing appearance 
and unique, nut-like flavor combine to make it 
the favorite of children and adults too. 


Vitamized by Natural Process 
Wise old Mother Nature, 
planning the perfect food for 
young and old, fills these 
selected white oat grains to 
overflowing with her richest 
food values, including the 
priceless vitamins—what 
more could be added? The 
3-MINUTE process preserves 
these vitamins in the grains 
—not a single one is ever 
taken out. This processing, of.course, costs us 
20% to 25% more than the ordinary way of 
preparing ‘‘quick cooking”’ or rolled oats, but 
is justified by the extremely high quality at- 
tained in the genuine 3-Minute Oat Fraxgs. 


Try 3-Minute Oat Flakes—Then 
Enter This Contest 


It is important for us to learn just which of 
the many qualities of 3-Minute Oat Fiaxgs ap- 
peal most to the women of America. We are 
therefore offering $1,000.00 in cash prizes for the 
best answers to the three questions given in the 
panel at bottom of this advertisement. Your 
answer will help us, and may win you money. 


Hours 





» letter paper—8}g x 11 inches. May be written 

on one or both sides. If two contestants tie 
for any prize, each will be awarded the full amount. No 
inquiries will be acknowledged. Your answer must include 
your grocer’s business name and address. Entries close at 
midnight November 30, 1928. Winners will be announced 
in this publication February, 1929. 





SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR 


cA Trial Package Free 


Three-Minute Cereals Company, 801 Sixteenth Street, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Gentlemen: I want to try 3-Munute Oat Fiaxes— 
Please send me a trial package and your new booklet. 
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J. A. Bell, veteran chef on the famous ‘Broadway Limited,” in bis aluminum-equipped kitchen 








; It is lunch time on the ‘‘Broadway”’ as the Pennsylvania's 
| crack train to the East slips quietly out of Chicago’s 
stately Union Station. Master chefs are already busy in 
diners equipped, for the best of cooking and the utmost of 
efficiency, with aluminum utensils. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad uses aluminum cooking utensils 
extensively in all its dining cars—another famous name added 
to the impressive list of institutions whose use of aluminum 
conveys such significant information to American housewives. 

Utensils of this pure “‘modern metal’’ cook everything well. 
They are light yet strong—lastingly economical—quick to heat 
and slow to cool—easy to keep clean—ideal for the foundation 
equipment of efficient home kitchens... .. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 
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ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 





Please send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,” to the address written below: ° 





On Railroad Dining Cars 





the contest. He spent but an hour or so 
in the air the whole month. He winced 
when Joan’s name came up, and talked 
hurriedly about the need of airports. 

So, while Joan might have taken to 
reckless flirtation, and Minot to hedge 
hopping, neither did. The fact occasioned 
Irene some pique. It left her unable to 
point out to them in any concrete way 
that they were sending each other to the 
dogs. And yet she knew that their misery 
was quite as real as any that expressed it- 
self along trite lines of melodrama. For 
Joan Minturn to play a no-trump hand 
properly was depravity, but others might 
not realize that. 

“TI almost wish,” Irene told her hus- 
band vehemently, ‘“‘that Minot would 
crash! Then perhaps he would quit fly- 
ing.”’ 

“He wouldn’t,” said Lang Conway, 
“‘unless he’s killed. In that event he’d 
no longer be eligible anyhow. Your wish, 
darling, defeats itself. The truth is he 
won’t crash, and there’s the absurdity of 
Joan’s attitude. Flight is as safe as any- 
thing else. Air transport abroad is as 
common as trams.” 

“Oh, don’t!”’ Irene said wearily. That 
old argument again. What did Joan care 
about air transport in Europe? Her 
grievance against flying was exact and 
particular; her apprehensions focused 
singly on Minot. A woman did not take 
the cosmic view in these matters. 

It remained that the deadlock would 
never give way of itself. Minot would not 
stop flying unless it became expedient 
from a pilot’s point of view to do so. Joan 
would never marry him while he main- 
tained that attitude. Only an oblique 
and unbalanced force would move them 
from their positions. How, Irene futilely 
continued to ask herself, could she apply 
such a force? 


RINGING forward the puppet named 

Haley Otway was a ruse on Irene’s 
part so transparent that it amused Joan. 
Haley was a sportsman; he prided himself 
on his woodcraft, his skill in navigation, 
his boxing and, latterly, his rating as a 
private pilot. He owned an air coupé. 

Duly coached by Irene, he explained to 
Joan at some length that, in his expert 
opinion, an airplane was a thoroughly safe 
affair. It was unreasonable, he said, to 
worry. 

“But I never do worry the least bit, 
Haley, about the people I’m able to be 
reasonable about at all!” 

The man blinked. If she was going to 
say things like that there was nothing he 
could do for her. He couldn’t talk such a 
language! He was a round person; not 
fat—just round. Round eyes; round 
face; short, bulging muscles that were 
hard but looked chubby; stocky small 
stature. In round numbers his fortune 
was three or thirty millions—Joan forgot 
which. 

The limits of Irene’s purpose behind 
Haley lay undefined. As a possible suc- 
cessor to Minot Roy as a fiancé, Haley 
was humorous. His terror of marriage was 
rooted in the clause “‘with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow” and amounted to a 
phobia. Why, he reasoned, should he 
yield a comparatively strange woman a 
lien upon a third of his three (or thirty) 
millions just for the sake of marrying her? 
The price was extortionate. 


E LIVED in dread. He fled from all 

women capable of having designs, and 

the number of such was large. He was 

afraid to kissa pretty girl even under urgent 

circumstances for fear of compromise. He 

shunned the third cocktail lest it lead him 
into an involuntary elopement. 

“T like you,” he told Joan. ‘‘ You’re not 

a sentimental fool. And there’s some- 

thing terribly decent about you.” He 


- meant that he believed she would not try 


to marry him, which was true; and he be- 
came cautiously devoted to her. 

She found him dull and felt apologetic 
because she did. ‘‘ You belong in a back- 
ground of timber wolves—or Marconi 
rigging,”’ she explained. 


He seemed to be aware of it eee. 


showed a touching desire to be seen by her | 
in the reflected glamour of his plane. He 
kept it at a country place of his not far 
away, where there was a field which had 
served a year or so ago as a polo field. 

She went over with him one afternoon, 
supposing that he would offer her tea, 
His servants turned out to be mechani- 
cians, sea cooks and ex-pugs with a de- 
mocracy of the turf existing between them 
and Haley; there were none of the tea- 
tray-bearing kind. This Haley with his 
entourage of he-men interested her; she 
forgot to be hungry while he showed off 
his plane to her with the pride of a boy in- 
ventor. 

The ship had a tiny cabin instead of 
open cockpits. While the controls looked 
more formidable and the instrument board 
more complex, the interior of the cabin, 
with its gray mohair upholstery, resem- 
bled a smart little town car. He babbled 
happily about wing incidence and stream- 
line wires. 

“T’d love to go up sometime, Haley.” 


E HASTILY calculated the matrimo- 

nial perilsofthe airways. Provided he 
cross no state boundary “T thought 
you were scared to death of it,’’ he said. 

Only, she told him, where certain in- 
dividuals were concerned. ‘‘ There are peo- 
ple whose altitude doesn’t bother me a 
bit. You’re one of them, Haley, and I’m 
another. If I ever start showing an alarm 
for your safety you’ll know I’m another 
minx with designs on you.” 

“Then come on,” he invited, and or- 
dered the bus wheeled out. ‘Why not 
right now?”’ 

Twenty minutes later they were in the 
air. A bumping take-off at fifty miles an 
hour had been mildly disturbing, and the 
first surge into the air had given Joan an 
instant’s sickly pang. Now there was no 
sensation about it at all. A small dial in- 
dicated an air speed of one hundred and 
five miles an hour, but at three thousand 
feet the only sensible motion was a vague 
drift of the countryside below. Flying, 
she decided, was a bore, unless one piloted. 
Even then, it seemed to her, the compart- 
ment of an air sedan was a far less exciting 
place than the cockpit of a speed boat. 





ONVERSATION was out, because of 

the roar of bladesandexhaust. Thrills, 
she concluded, must lie in stunt flying. 
She touched Haley’s shoulder and madean 
Immelmann, or something like one, with 
her hand. 

Haley shook his head. Not that kind of 
aship! She agreed with a yawn and made 
a hairpin turn with a forefinger signifying 
home. He nodded and complied with a 
student’s right bank. Soon she began to 
believe that Haley Otway was lost. He 
showed no bewilderment, but his down- 
ward gaze had a peering, aimless quality. 
The light was failing fast, but she could 
see that they were over sparsely wooded 
country that offered little in the way of 
landmarks. 

In the light of her suspicion she could 
read a meaning into his actions. When he 
put the ship’s nose down she divined that 
he was descending to look for a landing 
place. She was conscious of no fear at their 
predicament, but the logic of landing ap- 
pealed to her. If he didn’t know where 
his own lighted field was, he was wise in 
looking for a spot anywhere while daylight 
lingered. At this lower altitude it now 
was definitely dusk. 

A clearing came quite suddenly across 
her vision—a pale straight swath between 
the purple areas of woodland. It was two 
or three times the span of the wings and 
ran, apparently, gently upward to the 
brow of a slope. Certainly it was a very 
odd sort of clearing; it was, nevertheless, 
a fortunate prospect for landing if Haley 
could taxi his ship straight between the 
fringing trees. She turned to him excit- 
edly, pointing, and saw that he was al- 
ready circling to descend. His eyes had 
been sharper than hers. 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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looking for 


The Flying Cloud Sport Coupe in 
the picture is afraid that it may be 
unhappy. 

It might get an owner that would 
not be just the right kind. 

Not that this Flying Cloud is con- 
ceited, but it knows how good it is. 
It knows that it can show even the 
twenty-thousand-dollar kind a few 
things about going from here to 
there in this country. 


Perhaps you’re the right kind of owner 
for this CMT oc If so, you'll know it 


out. The more miles you cover, the more sure you'll 














RS Vereeseanea 


the right kind of girl 


So it wants a girl that will let it 
step out once in a while. 

There’s a figure on the speedom 
eter dial quite a ways above seventy 
that this Flying Cloud likes to flirt 
with now and then. 

It wants a girl that likes to go 
places, with smart people, and get 
there a little bit ahead of the rest. 

Now and then this Flying Cloud 
enjoys loitering down a side road 


the minute you try it 


bathed in autumn’s golden glow. 

A high hill just makes it chuckle, 
and it’s still looking for a mountain 
that it can really call a hill. 

It doesn’t much care whether it’s 
on pavements or in ruts, whether 
the road is dry or slippery. 

In fact, it wants the right kind of 
girl. One who gets a lot of fun out of 
traveling and will know it when she 
drives a car that feels the same way. 


be that this Reo Flying Cloud of 1929 is your car. 
But you'll have to get acquainted to find out. 


So we're inviting you to come down today, just to 
see if you’re the kind of owner this Flying Cloud wants. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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One-piece evening dtess of 
Skinner’s Crepe Satin with 
long side drapery and sur- 
plice neckline front and 
back. The graceful loops at 
hip are a smart note for fall. 


Sleeveless evening 
gown of Skinner's 
Crepe Satin featur- 
ing the uneven hem- 
line. Wrapped skirt 
joined to blouse in 
a diagonal line. 


When Parts says “(srepe Satin” 


cAmerica answers, Skinner's” 








N the one side, an authoritative pro- 
nouncement of Fashion. On the other, 
instant and universal recognition of Quality. 


Skinner’s Crepe Satin is the queen of crepe 
satins. Soft and rich in texture, it has the dody 
and the draping qualities so essential to the mode 
for fall and winter. Gorgeous in its new and 
varied colorings. And with the famed Skinner 
wearing quality which makes beauty lasting. 


In buying crepe satins, ask for Skinner’s and 
look for the name in the selvage. If your store 
does not carry the shades you wish; it can 
quickly get them for you. 


You can now obtain smart ready-to-wear 
dresses in Skinner’s Crepes and Crepe 
Satins—and coats lined with Skinner’s Crepes. 
Look for the Skinner label to identify them. 


Skinner's Crepes 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 
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(Continued from Page 162) 


She gravely watched him move the stick 
forward. As he throttled back he gave 
her a second’s smile, rather sickly under 
eyes alight with dread. 

He yelled, ‘Sorry, Joan. Hold every- 
thing!’ Then he bent forward, strivifig to 
pierce the murk with his eyes. 

There might, Joan suggested to herself, 
very probably be stumps. The great dark 
shadow of the earth came up to meet 
is 6 5 

Haley’sbody, hugging thestick, straight- 
ened out in a physical spasm against the 
back of the pilot’s seat. Head back, eyes 
tight closed, teeth bared, he wrenched the 
ship into an almost vertical zoom and 
gave her the gun. Something scraped the 
fuselage, as an iridescent blue-mauve 
flame wrapped the ship. 

Flame filled the cabin. The whole world 
was a blinding flame, instantaneously fol- 
lowed by an infinite darkness in which 
floated mauve suns. A boom like surf 
merged into the roar of the exhaust at full 
throttle. They had skimmed a thirty- 
three thousand volt transmission line. 


KY and earth were indistinguishable in 
the coruscating blackness that followed 
the flash. By a happy reflex Haley brought 
the ship out on the verge of a loop. With 
all controls centralized, he sagged, wait- 
ing, white-faced. Nothing happened. 
Inconceivable that the gas tanks had es- 
caped, that wing flaps and rudder had not 
been seared off by that white-hot arc! Yet 
nothing went wrong as second followed 
second, and Haley breathed again. 

Joan gave him a smile of encourage- 
ment. ‘‘Can you imagine!’’ she cried as 
he throttled down again. ‘Don’t you 
really think we were really awfully lucky? 
Haley, I don’t believe we’d better try land- 
ing there, do you?” 

Haley gave her an expiring stare and 
saw that she was serious. He said noth- 
ing, grimly. They remained, no less than 
before, lost; even that was temporarily 
better than a washout. Joan saw that he 
was looking vaguely out to his left. 

As she followed his gaze with her own 
an apparition of another ship careened 
out of the skies on its right wing tip, flat- 
tened out below them and then went skid- 
ding off to the left again in a split arc. A 
red flare from a Very marked its passing. 
Haley banked and followed the course 
laid down by a dotted red line of fire from 
the other ship’s exhaust. 


Minot Roy had called Irene from the 
flying field late that afternoon. ‘‘I’d like 
to run out and see you. Is Joan with you? 
If she is perhaps I’d better not.” 

“‘She’s here, Minot. That is, she’s fly- 
ee at the moment with Haley Otway, 

ut ME 

“Flying!” he said. ‘Flying a what?”’ 

“Minot, really! Could it be a C4F6, 
or is that a radio tube? I don’t know the 
names of them.” 

Irene meant flying. He left the telephone, 
cursing softly, and went to the residential 
chief pilot. ‘Dick, can you let me have 
the Wasp for a while?”’ 

“What’s upwind?” 

“‘Girl’s gone up with one of these Fly- 
in-Ten-Easy-Lessons aces—be an Aviator 
and Surprise Your Friends!”’ 

“What girl? The one who won’t ——” 

“That’s the one,” said Minot. 

“Take the Wasp, yes. But what do you 
expect to do—throw her a rope?” 

“T don’t know. You might break out a 
Very for me.” 


HIRTY minutes brought him over the 
Otway polo field, where no plane was in 
evidence. He volplaned down and yelled 
“Otway?” as he skimmed the ground 
near a couple of lounging mechanics. 
They made gestures in a northerly direc- 
tion and stared as he opened up again. 
Minot leveled out at five thousand feet 
and throttled to a cruising speed of a hun- 
dred and forty miles an-hour. At that 
rate he ought obviously to meet or over- 
take the slower ship before long. What to 


do then was a matter of some vagueness 
to him. He was driven by anxiety rather 
than purpose. He was intolerant of such 
pilots as Otway, but his concern for Joan’s 
safety was sheer funk. Risks touching 
her unnerved him. He was not unaware 
of the irony of the situation. 

Minot, flying to intercept the other, 
madiftained some altitude for the time be- 
ing. Visibility was bad just now, while 
the darkness was not quite sufficient to 
show the glow of an exhaust. Ina general 
way, however, he could estimate Otway’s 
position from minute to minute. Far be- 
low and a few miles to the eastward a 
lighted town gave him a landmark. He 
drifted along during a considerable in- 
terval of uncertainty. 


ITH complete darkness he started to 

descend, straining his eyes for the first 
glimpse of an exhaust’s fiery dust. What 
leaped into his astonished vision was a 
great blue electric disturbance, like a 
trolley flash vastly magnified. In the 
same instant darkness loomed on his left. 
The lighted town had gone out like a 
snuffed candle! 

Minot groaned and laid the Wasp’s 
nose down. His mind accepted instantly 
the appalling surmise that Otway had 
glided into high-tension lines. He waited 
in agonized suspense for the wrecked 
plane to burst into flames. After seconds 
he leveled his dive, stalled and listened. 
Unmistakably from below came the echo 
of a zooming plane. Incredibly Haley 
had pulled out of it! 

“Good old Otway!’’ For that kind of 
nerve Minot had a grin of savage glee. 

He gave the gun to the Wasp again and 
let go with a Very ball. Commanding a 
flight of two planes in formation, he 
streaked for Otway’s field. The other 
could, it appeared, follow. Minot di- 
minished his speed to that of the slower 
plane and sagged listless over his stick. 
His nerves were in a frayed condition 
which no previous mishap in the air had 
ever occasioned. 

What stiffened him was a mounting, 
irrational anger at Joan. She could not 
endure his toying with death and then 
blithely toyed with it herself in three si- 
multaneous forms! Over the polo field at 
length, he circled while they landed. He 
could not resist, then, the impulse to 
up-end his plane and to send snarling 
down upon her the indignant rattle of his 
exhaust. 


HEN he arrived at Irene’s he found 

Joan playing bridge. She gave him a 
beseeching, slightly guilty look and said 
to her partner, ‘It was your original 
spade bid, wasn’t it? I’ll say five spades, 
then. Hello, Minot.’’ She spread out her 
hand and came toward him. 

“Come outside,” she begged; and, 
once they were away from the others, 
‘‘Minot, please don’t tell Irene about our 
scraping those telegraph wires. Because 
if she ——” ~ 

Minot said ‘‘ Telegr ” and choked 
on a sort of snort. “Oh, you precious 
idiot.” 

“Minot, I’m so glad you’ve come,”’ she 
sighed. ‘‘Have you been having a nice 
time lately?” 

“T’ve been having a hell of a time 
lately.” 

“So have I. Poor you and me! Dar- 
ling, it’s all my fault—I mean I’ve been 
too silly, I really have! But now I’m ali 
over it; isn’t that relieving? Because | 
know flying isn’t like I thought it was, 
and foolhardy, and everything, because 
even if you ever do get into a kind of an 
awkward place for a minute you can al- 
ways get out of it somehow. It’s really 
just technical, I mean, isn’t it? And 
when you're flying I shan’t worry; | 
mean I’ll maybe worry, but I’ll realize 
there isn’t a particle of need of it.” 

He was muttering. ‘“‘Telegraph wires. 
A kind of a moment’s awkwardness in 
some telegraph wires, but not a particle 
of danger. . . . Oh, dearest, dearest!” 

“Darling,” she said, “your teeth are 
chattering!” 
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WIMBLEDON .. . where you find the most colorful tennis in the world . .. where each nation’s favorites play before the 
Queen. Amid the fashionables at these famous games, is to be seen Lady Grace Beldon,:¢ who has motored down from 
Mayfair. The fame of Lady Grace rests first on exquisiteness of her complexion. Her beauty is thankful to the smooth- 
ness, the fresh and fragrant charm of a British toilet soap. 3. SX. Lady Grace will tell you that English women (and 
in Paris, too, where it is known as ‘‘le savon des élégantes’’) take one toilet soap for granted ... and but this one. 
Yardley’s Old English Lavender. They rely on the perfect purity of this soap to cleanse, to soothe, to stimulate their 


skin... and keep for them complexions that are famous in all quarters of the world. S@ “sf The charming fragrance 
of this soap Lady Grace has again found in the other Yardley products. England’s best, they are obtainable anywhere in 
America. Old English Lavender Soap, ‘““The Luxury Soap of the World,” box of three cakes, $1, or 35c the cake; Old English 
Lavender Perfume, $1; Face Powder, $1; Compact, $1.25; Talc, 50c; Sachet Tablets, 25c; Shampoo, 1 $c the cartridge; Bath 
Salts, $1; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square North, 


New York; also Toronto and Paris. y Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names. 






Yardley’s Ola English g Kavend or Romy 


Established in 1770 
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No more 


Scorched 
Clothes 


OW it is actually easy to iron the 
sheerest silks and daintiest laces. No 
danger of scorching. No more guessing 


the iron’s heat. 
New Thermo- 
Plug gives you 
just the heat 
you want ..no 
more, no less. 











ONLY 
$4.95 


Yy Thermo-equipt 6 lb. iron 
complete with plug 
and cord set. 







ERE, Madam, is a wonderful new 
way to iron clothes. A way that’s 
better, cheaper, and far more certain. 
And a way that we guarantee for a lifetime. 
It means no more scorched clothes. 
Means perfect ironing results, too. 

You just set the dial for any heat desired 
....- And presto! you have it. No more. 
No less. And it maintains that tempera-. 
ture indefinitely. 


New Thermo-Plug Is The Secret 


A new Torrid patented device, the 
Thermo-Plug, is the secret of this amazing 
new way to iron clothes. 

This remarkable plug controls the heat. 
Controls it so you can iron sheerest silks 
or daintiest laces without a bit of care, 
thought, or uncertainty. 

You can get a Torrid Thermo-equipt 
Household Iron wherever electric ap- 
pliances are sold. Get one today. Costs 
only $4.95. Half the price of an ordinary 
automatic iron. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry this iron, 
simply mail coupon and we'll send you 
one with our money-back guarantee. 


Torro: Siectic-- HOME HELPERS 








Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me your Thermo-equipt iron with 
money-back guarantee. I'll pay Postman 
$4.95, the full price, with the understanding 
that I may return iron if not satisfied. 
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The Kew Lamps 


(Continued from Page 25) 


beauty of color and smafttiess of shape 
rather than for ornatnentation. Lamp 
shades are chosen for tone, line and a 
certain clear translucence and character 
rather than for a fussy prettiness. It is the 
good style that a lamp may bring to the 
room that’s important. 

Pottery bases are very desirable. The 
very newest are the round bowl shapes 
showing the circular turnings of the pot- 


‘ter’s wheel, or the crackle of glaze, or else 


just the plain velvety finish often seen in 


Italian ware. . The colors ate delightful— 


gorgeous peacock blue, crushed turquoise, 
demure shell pink, jade green, soft Italian 
yellow, and that pottery white which is 
capable of reflecting so satisfyingly the 
color scheme of the room. The smartest 
Italian bases are tindeécorated now, though 
anyone is fortunate who can still find a 
canteen-shaped pottery base, with its dec- 
orative all-over patterning which may be 
reproduced simply on its pale patchment- 
like shade. odern shapes have crept 
into the realm of pottery lamps also, mak- 
ing further variety of choice possible. 

One very delightful metal lamp, of iron 
and brass with a hand-wrought finish, is 
illustrated. It has two candle lights, an 
adjustable standard, and a sturdy, flat, 
round base, reeded simply. The price of 
this lamp base is twenty dollars. The 
crackled parchmentlike shade accented 
with a red vine top and bottom is priced 
at fifteen dollars, and it will be seen in 
the picture to be very effective when used 
with this lamp. Lamp afid shade stand 
about twenty-four inches over all. This 
same metal lamp may be procured with 
a large antique-brass saucer-shaped base 
at an additional cost of eight dollars. 

The medium-sized metal lamp with the 
plain cone-shaped parchmentlike shade 
stands nineteen inches over all; the lamp 
base, of antique nickel ard brass, costs 
seven dollars; the shade, of putty color, 
two toned with vertical gray-shadow line 
markings, has a twelve-inch diameter, and 
costs six dollars and a half. The metal 
base showing an uneven sheathlike forma- 
tion as of leaves pointing out from a cen- 
tral stem is of Swedish-finished iron, and 
is priced at nine dollars and a half. The 
shade, of plain translucent amber tan in 
sheepskin effect, measures sixteen inches 
and costs eleven dollars. The lamp stands 
twenty-two inches over all including its 
shade. 

The third unobtrusively modern metal 
lamp, with the wide oval shade decorated 
in a two-toned triangular effect, is of hand- 
wrought iron with a steel finish and with 
accents of brass. This lamp costs nineteen 
dollars and a half; the eggshell parchment 
paper shade, which may be bought in two- 
toned yellow, red or green, measures 
twenty inches in width, and is priced at 
nineteen dollars and a half. The lamp, in- 
cluding its shade, stands thirty inches 
over all, and would look best placed on a 
table or console backing against the wall. 


The Importance of Shades 


HEN if one wishes to “‘go the limit”’ 

modernistically, there is the table light 
composed of five frosted glass angles of 
varying heights, set into a low base of 
metal. This unit, measuring twenty-four 
and a half inches over all, is fitted with 
one bulb, and costs seventy dollars. 

Or there is an Adam urn lamp base of 
metal done in crackle ivory enamel, orna- 
mented with gold leaves, and suitable for 
any room in the house. This base has been 
seen for thirty dollars, and it was fittingly 
topped by a stunning plaited shade of 
deep rose taffeta silk with an unobtrusive 
leaf-green edge. Such shades may be found 
at various prices according to quality, or 


they may be made at home. 


The very smartest lamp shades of today 
give the general effect of plainness. Sheep- 
skin, from which the plain parchment 


effects are inspired, is very much seen, and 
is more translucent and jewel-like than the 
cheaper materials. Real sheepskin is suit- 
able for use with practically any type 
lamp base, fitting with equal ease into the 
pretentious room as well as the quaint one. 
With the round bowl-shape pottery bases 
in plain colors and medium sizes, these 
sheepskin shades are in extremely good 
style. 

While these small round pottery bases 
start at about twelve dollars and a half, 
large ones are correspondingly higher 
priced. The lamp of this type shown here 
is quite large, and in soft jade-green glaze 
is priced at twenty-seven dollars and a 
half. Instead of sheepskin, a ribbon shade 
has been used, another up-to-the-minute 
style which is very worth while. This 
shade costs twenty-five dollars, and is 
made of maize yellow and pale jade-green 
ribbon of one-inch width, stretched verti- 
cally from the bottom of the shade to the 
top, creating the effect of pale two-toned 
stripes. This lamp and shade measures 
twenty-one inches over all. 


Grushed Turquoise 


HE lamp shade used with the cream- 

colored crackle-glazed pottery sky- 
scraper base has to be seen to be fully 
appreciated, for its color is two-thirds of its 
beauty. Its parchmentlike surface has 
been toned to the color of crushed tur- 
quoise. The shade has a diameter of eight- 
een inches and costs twenty dollars. It is 
lovely with itsivory base, priced at twenty- 
six-fifty, and the lamp over all, including 
its shade, measures twenty inches. 

An Italian pottery lamp base, costing 
fourteen dollars and a half,.is shown with 
a parchment-type shade decorated with 
horizontal scallops in a modern ombre 
effect. The lamp base is soft yellow; the 
shade is in warm green tones, and in the 
eighteen-inch size is priced at twenty-two 
dollars. The lamp, including the shade, 
measures nineteen inches over all. The 
square-shaped pottery lamp base is of rich 
turquoise blue. The shade costs twelve 
dollars; the base, nineteen-fifty. 

Lamp shades showing translucent parch- 
ment effects and narrow vertical self- 
ribbings, a material technically called 
pleatette, are in very good style and seem 
to blend with lamp bases of any character, 
modern or classic. One of these shades is 
here shown on a Borghese reproduction 
lamp base, a lovely piece polychrome in 
black and gold over a woodlike composi- 
tion. These lamp bases come in all colors, 
and are very moderately priced at thirteen- 
fifty. The ribbed shade, in a golden tan, 
and in the eighteen-inch size, costs seven- 
teen dollars and a half. The lamp and 
shade stand twenty-two inches over all. 

Corinne, the glazed figurine with the 
ribbed cone-shaped skirt, who condescends 
to fashion one of the pair of smart lamps 
many of us would find it amusing to own, 
costs only fifteen dollars including her 
shade, which is of plaited paper striped 
horizontally in soft pink and taupe on 
cream. Corinne’s bodice and stand are of 
deep old pink, her skirt is of ivory. In- 
cluding her shade, she measures about 
twenty inches over all. The Water Carrier, 
costing the same price, and measuring 
about the same in height, has a deep 
crushed-turquoise skirt and an old-yellow 
bodice, while the plaited shade for this 
lamp is turquoise and taupe horizontal 
striping on ivory. 

A smart metal bridge lamip, modernis- 
tically inclined, is of steel-finished iron in 
the handwrought manner, and is priced at 
seventeen-fifty. The shade used with this 
floor lamp is one of those turquoise-toned 
parchment effects with the lemon interior. 
And this time the gazelle appliqués are of 
silver. This shade costs nine dollars and a 
half, and would dress up an old bridge 
lamp amazingly. 














Sweet 


Clothes 


for all the family 


in an hour or two 





Joint Achievement of 
Hurley and General 
Electric Engineers 


OMEN~here is a new-type 

agitator washer of remarkable 
speed and thoroughness—the Hurley 
Machine Company’s answer to a de- 
mand for a fast washer of famous 
Thor quality! 

You will admire its matchless 
beauty—its round, easy-to-clean, por- 
celain enamel tub that cannot rust, 
rot, chip or corrode—but most of 
all, the magic of its clothes-washing 
ability. Use it, and wash-day becomes 
an hour or two of pleasure. And a 
pleasure it really is—for where is the 
woman who doesn’t love to have an 
abundance of clean sweet clothes 
always at hand? 


The New Thor Agitator is the World's 
Lowest-Priced Quality Washer—it has 
fewer parts than any other washer on the 
market. It will give you a lifetime of 
service. There is no safer machine built— 
none fastefr—none easier to operate. 
Write us for the name of your nearest 
Thor dealer, who will gladly bring a New 
Thor Agitator to your home for a week’s 
free trial. 


The New 





AGITATOR 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco Toronto 


London, England 
Manufacturers of Thor Washing Maghines, Thor 
Electric and Gas Ironers, Thor Vacuum Cleaners 
d y Equipment 


and Hurley Cc rcial L 
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to Son. 


to Sunshine 





In years gone by, certain biscuits, baked 
only in England, were regarded with tender 
reverence everywhere. 

Recipes were handed down through 

the years from father to son with a 
worthy pride. 


A generation ago, Sunshine Bakers 
stepped into this delightful succession. 


At that time, a group of our bakers 
went abroad and stood by the 
ovens of English baking mas- 
ters. There they studied; and 
they learned many fine things. 
These Sunshine Bakers brought 
back to America new kinds of 
ovens and old kinds of wisdom. 


uit 


Baby’s first solid food 


aby specialists every- 
where recommend 
Sunshine Arrowroot 
Biscuits as early as a 
the sixth month. Pge 3 
Easily digested. 2%’ 
















Unmatched in the biscuit world 
. . Sunshine Hydrox 


wel worth saying 
whenever you want 


BISCUITS 


‘They set to work in the thousand- 
window bakeries and then... . 


They produced Sunshine Hydrox. 


This glorious, cream-filled, cookie sand- 
wich, as a thing-to-eat, is second to none 
. in this or any other country. 


This statement is not just an advertising 
paragraph ... it is the firm belief of our 
entire company, from the president right 
down to the newest errand boy 
who slides them off the traveling 

belt into his expectant mouth. 
Thousands of women believe it 
too! ...and are sure to say 
Sunshine Hydrox to their grocers, 
thus avoiding imitations. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


The daintiest wafer ever! 
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And just the thing for teas and 
_Parties are Sunshine Clover 






Leaves.. 


wafer duissiaa. 
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every woman must come those moments when, standing 
helpless in the middle of the kitchen floor, she feverishly 
repeats: ‘‘What shall I do? What shall I do?” 





For moments like this we offer these magic recipes. Easy to make 
. . . quick and easy almost beyond belief! And—take our word for 
it! . . . sure to succeed. This mayonnaise can’t separate. This pudding 
is invariably smooth and creamy. These macaroons never fail... .... 
And so on. 


Magic recipes . . . but there’s no mystery about them. It’s Eagle 
Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk that does the trick. This is not 
plain canned milk, remember . . . but a delicious blend of full-cream 
country milk and finest sugar. Twice as rich as ordinary milk because 
most of the water has been removed. A mixture so smooth and creamy 

. . a mixture that blends so quickly and completely with other in- 


gredients . . . that it makes entirely new cooking methods possible. 


Mail the coupon below for a big new recipe booklet! ... 



























THESE MAGIC 
RECIPES! 


CHERRY CREAM 

































1% cups Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk; 3 
tablespoons lemon juice; 34 cup maraschino cherries cut 
in small pieces; 6 tablespoons maraschino cherry juice; 
1 teaspoon almond extract. 


Into condensed milk stir lemon juice. Mixture will 
thicken. Add cherries, cherry juice and almond extract. 
Blend well, chill and serve. 


WITHOUT OIL 


1 egg yolk; 11%4 cups Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
“<4 densed Milk; 1 teaspoon mustard; 1 teaspoon salt; 14 
cup vinegar. 

Beat egg yolk thoroughly. Add other ingredients in 
order listed, stirring with fork or beating with Dover egg 
beater. Allow to stand a few minutes until it thickens. 


¥% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk; 1 cup 
shredded or moist coconut; 14 teaspoon vanilla. 


Mix condensed milk and coconut. Add vanilla. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on buttered pan an inch apart and bake 
in a moderate oven until lightly browned. 


1 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk; 2 
tablespoons chopped nutmeats; 14 teaspoon mapleine. 


Mix together condensed milk, mapleine and nutmeats. 
Serve as a pudding sauce or on ice cream. 





Do you like cream and sugar in your coffee? 
Then try Eagle Brand! It creams-and-sugars 
deliciously . . . at half the cost of separate 
» cream and sugar! It gives a rich, mellow 
flavor that many people actually prefer to 
the flavor given by bottled cream. Try it a 
‘week and see! 





C.-L. H. J. 9-28 


Tue Borpen Company, 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free recipe booklet, ‘‘ New Magic in the Kitchen.” 
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Let me see, now!” Betty focused her eyes off into noth- 
incness as she considered the seating of her guests: Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. Houghton 
Douglaston. 

‘he Douglastons she considered first because they were 
the most important—the reason, as it were, for the party. 
M:. Douglaston was chief engineer of the big Brownlow 
Company, which would buy, within the next year, several 
thousand dollars’ worth of the heat-conserving apparatus 
wiich it was Rob’s business to sell. 

it was a bit of luck that the Douglastons should happen to 
live in Cloverdale and that Rob and Betty should have hap- 
pened to meet them at the golf club a few months ago. The 
young Pierces had been included in one of the casual, hastily 
assembled parties which were frequent in the huge Douglas- 
ton house, and Rob had decided that it wouldn’t be pushing 
things too hard to invite the Douglastons to the apartment. 

Nothing might come of it, of course, in a business way; 
but on the other hand you never could tell—Houghton 
Douglaston was an excellent man for an ambitious young 
salesman of engineering apparatus to have for a friend. 

Betty had been grateful that the baby’s expected arrival 
had given her a good excuse to put off this occasion. Though 
she would not have admitted this to Rob for the world, she 
rather dreaded the ordeal. The Douglaston household was 
the kind which is run so expensively that one never thinks 
of expense at all. “Come on home with us for dinner— 
don’t bother to dress,’” Mrs. Douglaston had said carelessly 
to her and Rob and another couple after a Saturday after- 
noon golf game at the club. 


HE had not, Betty was sure, troubled even to telephone 

home that they were coming, merely saying to the crisp- 
coated colored man who opened the door for them, ‘‘ We’re 
having dinner here tonight. Six, tell Jones.’’ And her hus- 
band had said, “‘Why don’t you call up the Thorpes, Kit? 
Then we’ll have enough for bridge afterward.”’ 

The Thorpes had been duly called up and had accepted. 
Dinner for eight, gathered thus at half an hour’s notice, was 
the kind over which Betty and Helga would have struggled 
and planned for two days and which would have left Helga 
morose for another two. 

Correct it was, from the gracious, spacious, broad- 
beamed dining room to the tiniest Florentine glass salt bowl; 
from the appetizer—ripe dwarf tomatoes chilled and served 
with piquant béarnaise sauce—to the demi-tasse. 
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That, Betty knew uneasily, was the kind of dinner Rob 
would like to have her give in return. Well, she was doing 
her best. The dinner she had planned was, she believed, as 
nearly perfect as Mrs. Douglaston’s. Helga was an excellent 
though an always aggrieved cook. And the effort involved 
Betty would keep painstakingly hidden. 

Of effort there was plenty. Even before the baby came 
she had never been able to achieve the carelessly im- 
promptu; and now the very effect of carelessness required 
unbelievable care. 


HE mere setting of the date had been nerve racking. 
Mrs. Douglaston wasn’t sure whether they could make it 
Saturday or not—she’d have to ask Hought and call Betty 
back. And she didn’t get around to call back till two days 
later. Two days of anxiety for Betty. She had engaged 
Austin, a peregrinating butler who could be hired by the 
hour to serve a dinner and impart an air of elegance to it, and 
she would have to pay him even if the party was put off, 
to be assured of getting him next time, Austin being the most 
popular man in Cloverdale. Fortunately Mrs. Douglaston 
had accepted. 
The Hugheses she had invited because the Douglastons 
were insatiable bridge players, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes were excellent players. The Forbeses played a good 
game, too, and Rob and Betty were much indebted to them 
socially. It was, in fact, on the Forbeses’ invitation that 
they had been at the golf club the day they had met the 
Douglastons. 

Carrying the tray of gold-luster coffee cups into the living 
room, Betty discovered that one more had been broken, 
leaving only seven out of the wedding-present dozen. Well, 
she wouldn’t take coffee herself—though how she’d ever 
keep awake through an evening of bridge without it! She 
had been up since the baby’s six o’clock bottle and would be 
busy every minute of the day. Setting the table at eleven 
in the morning was one detail of her skillfully planned cam- 
paign. 

Dusting the living room, changing the water in the flower 
bowls, spreading the twin beds with their jade taffeta 
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spreads—the guests would leave their wraps there—washing 
the lettuce and laying it away in the ice bag, cutting the 
celery into two-inch strips with fringed ends and putting it 
to curl in ice water, washing the gold-rimmed service plates, 
making tiny caviar sandwiches and wrapping them ina dry 
napkin, then a damp one, bringing the baby in at three-hour 
intervals to change and feed him, putting him back in his 
carriage on the sunny, sheltered balcony. Two o’clock, three, 
four—Betty managed a bit breathlessly to keep up with her 
schedule. She had managed many such a dinner party 
before the baby had come, and even then it had left her 
pretty well fagged the following day. But Rob had always 
been so proud of her and her capability. 

There were times when she thought she had not done so 
badly. Neither her parents’ thrifty, simple home in Kansas 
nor her two years at the state university had given her much 
preparation for the smart, sophisticated life at Cloverdale. 
Yet she had managed to fit in very well. She had learned to 
play a fair game of golf and an excellent one of bridge; she 
could chatter knowingly though superficially about polo or 
needle-point chairs or the new plays. 

Since the month she and Rob were married, when-he had 
left the technical work of the heat-conserving business and 
gone into the selling end, where the real money was to be 
made, she had, she fondly believed, been as much a help 
and credit to him as any of his friends’ wives who had been 
better trained for the task. She had made friends with the 
right people, had handled the social side of their life as well 
as he had the business side. 

And when he had let her see that he was proud of her she 
had pretended to herself that it was the same as if he had been 
deeply in love with her. 


OBODY—Betty hugged the secret to herself in all its 
barbed ugliness—nobody, she felt sure, dreamed that 
Rob wasn’t really in love with her, not even Rob himself. 
Any more than he guessed that she wasn’t really pretty and 
smart and gay and carefree. Any more than their Cloverdale 
friends suspected the scheming and scrimping and planning 
which made Rob’s income appear nearly twice its size. So 
perfect a job had Betty made of all pretending. 
Betty had been pretending nearly all her life. She could 
not remember just how old she had been when she began, 
but she could recall in all its vividness the very night. 


(Continued on Page 172) 





‘**DID YOU CALL ME UPSTAIRS TO TELL ME THAT ALL OVER AGAIN?” 
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For Afternoon—ALYCE th 


Spanish brown kid, one strap, brown 
suede quarter to match. f r¢ 






For Afternoon— SEVILLE 


Genuine Java brown alligator, one & 
strap, brown suede quarter to match. 


For Evening — ISIS 


Black satin—T strap with rhinestone 
ornament at front. 





For Afternoon—SUZY 


Patent leather, one strap, black suede 
quarter, genuine lizard trim. 


For Evening —VERNA 


Silver kid, one strap. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for trade-mark on sole 
and lining. It is your guar- 
antee. Made for women, ju- 
niors and misses by only The 


GAY! Youthful! But not merely because of their Selby Shoe Co, Poresmouth, 
alluring lines and colors! There is so much more aa 
than shop window charm to Arch Preserver Shoes! 

Selby builds into them the exclusive Arch Pre- THE 


























You know, yourself, that the foot’s chief claim 

to beauty is its perfectly curved instep. When you wear shoes that 

let the arch sag, then the instep flattens, and the foot’s aristo- Supports where support is needed—bends where the foot bends 
cratic shapeliness is gone. 


server features that make your feet happy and : 
keep them beautiful. RCH PR a § —~ VER | 
This tragedy need not happen to you. It is forestalled forever 


» by the famous arch bridge and other patented features in every 
5 Arch Preserver Shoe. 





When you put on Arch Preserver Shoes you will realize for the 

first time what a drag your other shoes have been on your For Sports — CAMBRIDGE 
ee k Tan calf oxford with brown calf 

energy and good spirits. For in Arch Preserver Shoes your feet =e 

feel as free and buoyant as if they were unclad. 





A few of the new Arch Preserver Shoes 
designed to go with the new costume 
fabrics and colors. In no other shoes can 
you obtain the Arch Preserver combina- 
tion of comfort and chic. 


The arch bridge takes away all sense of strain. The flat inner 
sole prevents pinching. The inner support holds up the meta- 
tarsal arch. And the Selby method of fitting these shoes from 
the heel to the ball of your foot assures your getting full benefit 
from the entire exclusive Arch Preserver Shoe construction. 





For Street— KATHLEEN 


Trotteur tan kid tie with genuine 


lizard and suede trim. 






Ask for our new booklet 
illustrating many of the 





show you Arch Preserver 
Shoes for women, juniors 





For Street —CORALIE latest models, and name { and misses. Just mail the 
: Mocha bisque kid, 3 eyelet tie, with of the dealer who will ; coupon. 
For Afternoon — VERONA suede underlay = lt 


Midnight blue kid, one strap, with 
blue suede quarter to match. 






, 6 € PA 
9 4 : er a 


¥. f 7 (y ss) 
; ee 4 The Selby Shoe Co., 764 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. Send new 
~ Z booklet No. L-64, *‘Feet—the New Source of Youth and Smart- 
ness,"* and pictures of latest Arch Preserver Shoe styles. Also name 
of nearest dealer. 
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For Street —-PRUDENCE 


. Patent leather, one strap fancy buckle, 
with gray and black lizard kid quarter. 
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YOUR SHOE WAR 





HYACINTH $11 


HIS season wheneach costume in 

your clothes-press is so refresh- 
ing,so new, soentirely different from 
its neighbor, your sense of harmony 
will urge you to select more shoes 
than ever before—a pair to com- 
plete the scheme of every costume. 


At first thought, that sounds de- 
lightful—and highly extravagant! 
But study the shoes sketched on 
this page. They are in the new 
‘Mode Feminine”, yet the three 
pairs together cost only $31! 


For Queen Quality makes it very 
practical to have a shoe wardrobe 
as complete as your collection of 
frocks—and still keep well within 
your allowance for autumn clothes. 
Queen Quality has designed a num- 
ber of afternoon slippers with the 
elaborate cut-work and attenuated 
straps that Paris wears as you read 
this. Genuine reptiles (they are 








CHIK $7.50 


DROBE 
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NEWBURY $12.50 


smarter than ever) have been used 
for stunning street pumps and to 
trim lighter, more formal shoes. 


Suede receives effective treatment 
in afternoon and semi-sports shoes. 


At the shop in your city which fea- 
tures Queen Quality shoes it will 
be impossible for you to be extrava- 
gant, for most prices are $12.50, 


$10, $8.50 or $7.50. And for as 


little as $6 and $6.50 there are also 
many attractive modelsto make your 
shoe wardrobe smart and complete. 





a: 


THOMAS G. PLANT CORPORATION 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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A night—it must have been twenty 
years ago—in Kansas. The -night after 
the MacIntoshes’ dog had died. It was 
Betty’s first experience with death. She 
had given the whistle with which they 
had always summoned Buster, but Buster 
had not answered it. Betty had stared, 
puzzled, at the queer, still, limp little figure. 
She whistled again, but Buster did not 
stir. 

Betty trotted off and came back with 
Buster’s red hard-rubber ball. The sight 
of this ball had always set Buster to leap- 
ing and quivering with joyous anticipa- 
tion. But today, though Betty held it 
right under his nose and called him in her 
most coaxing voice, Buster did not stir. 
Baffled, Betty had called one of the young 
MaclIntoshes. ‘‘What makes Buster be so 
funny?” she had asked. 

After she had gone to bed that night 
Betty lay thinking about Buster. Sud- 
denly an idea, horrible, clammy, reached 
out and clutched her. Her second-story 
bedroom was hot with the dry, stifling 
heat of Kansas August, but Betty’s thin 
little arms felt suddenly taut with the 
chill of goose flesh. 


OR some minutes she lay, shivering 

with the horror of her thought. Then, 
‘“‘Mamma!”’ she called, her child treble 
flat and loud with fear. 

Her mother’s steps on the stairs. All 
the safety, all the security in Betty’s uni- 
verse seemed to Betty to depend upon 
those steady steps. ‘‘ What is it, Betty? 
Why aren’t you asleep?” 

““‘Mamma—Buster died.” 

“Betty,” said her mother, tentative dis- 
approval became definite, ‘did you call 
me upstairs to tell me that all over again?”’ 

““Mamma’”’—Betty’s voice went a half 
note flatter with horror at the mere word- 
ing of her fear—‘‘mamma, could you 
die?’’ She lay tense, breathless with 
suspense. 

Mamma was a well-meaning, sensible 
woman and she loved Betty of course. 
But her ear, which would have caught 
keenly the faintest hint of croupiness in a 
cough, was quite deaf to terror in a voice. 
“Betty, when you go to bed you must 
shut your eyes and go to sleep, not lie 
there thinking up excuses to call mamma 
upstairs.”’ 

“Could you?” The shrill insistence of 
desperation. 

“Of course,’”’ said mamma impatiently; 
“everybody dies some time. What did 
you call mamma for?”’ 

“You could—die—just like Buster! 
Not ——”’ Betty couldn’t goon. Hoarse- 
ness blurred her voice, fogged over her 
words. Mamma, sometimes, not hearing 
her when she called—never, never. That 
saddest word in the language came for the 
first time to Betty in all its desolateness. 


HE lay perfectly still, tense, waiting for 
mamma to goon. Surely mamma could 
find some way round this. What with 
witch-hazel and kisses and another toy for 
the rainy-day shelf, mamma had never 
failed her yet. Scarcely breathing, Betty 
lay, her eyes straining through the dark to 
her mother’s face. But mamma did not 
speak at all. So she opened Betty’s win- 
dow an inch wider and moved her bed so 
it would catch any possible breeze, she gave 
Betty a drink and handkerchief, told her 
to go to sleep now, that she must not call 
mamma upstairs again for nothing. Then 
she went back down to the front porch, 
comfortable in the sense of having minis- 
tered to any real need of her little daughter. 
It was that night, some time later, that 
Betty began to pretend. For somie time 
she had lain perfectly still in the sickness 
of desertion, of fear, of desolation. Then, 
because she was a normal little five-year- 
old with a normally active imagination, 
she found a way out by the old, old door 
of make-believe. 
She made up another mamma. 
This make-believe mother looked ex- 
actly like the real one—she had the same 
crisp, clean percale dress, the same deft 





hands, the same competent air of being 
able to fix anything. But this mother did 
not open the window wider, give Betty a 
drink and handkerchief and then go back 
downstairs. This mother stayed right 
with Betty, sat down on the edge of the 
bed, held her tight in her arms. And made 
ready to tell Betty something about 
Buster. Something warm and true and 
comforting. She went to sleep at last, still 
waiting, feeling her tear-streaked cheek 
pressed not against a damp pillow but 
against a soft warm hand. 

That was the beginning of the pretend- 
ing. For years afterward, long after she 
was old enough to be ashamed of the 
childish comfort, she clung to it. 

When things went wrong—whenever 
she was lonely or misunderstood and there 
seemed no security, no comfort in the 
world—she would summon this make- 
believe mother. 


ye learned other more practical 
kinds of pretending as the years went 
on. At first, when she was secretly afraid 
that she was never going to have any 
beaus, she pretended that she didn’t like 
boys anyway and didn’t mind. Most effec- 
tive of all, she found that pretending you 
thought any young man was clever and 
handsome and strong did a great deal to- 
ward making him like you. 

Not that Betty had ever had any spec- 
tacular success in making young men like 
her. Still, she had her share of beaus. At 
the time that Robert Pierce arrived in 
Berley to visit his grandmother and re- 
cuperate from pneumonia, there were two 
or three young men who were being more 
or less regular in their attentions. 

Betty understood, of course, what it 
was that suddenly made all the eligible 
young men in Berley flock around her 
when Robert first showed signs of interest. 
Robert was a stranger—a stranger, more- 
over, from New York, a Wall Street man. 
Rumors as to his salary made every young 
man who heard them feel that he himself 
had made a great mistake to stay in 
Berley. 

When this glamorous stranger began 
going to see Betty Kerr the other young 
men instantly suspected that they had 
been overlooking a bet. And they fell to, 
accordingly, to make up for lost time. 


HAT followed was not exactly pre- 

tense; not on Betty’s part, at least. 
But neither, she felt, was it exactly real. 
Rob proposed to her under the illusion 
that he was carrying off the belle of Ber- 
ley. Once or twice Betty tried to tell him 
how this illusion had happened, but she 
could never quite make it. Suppose Rob 
should then lose interest in her—the very 
thought gave her that panic of desolation 
she had had over the thought of mamma’s 
dying. So she held her tongue. 

There were times, though, when she 
wished she had had the courage to tell 
Rob. If she had, and he hadn’t lost in- 
terest, she would have known that he 
really loved her. As it was she could never 
be quite sure that he hadn’t been respond- 
ing merely to the normal male love of 
competition. She did feel sure, however, 
that Rob admired her. Not the real her, 
of course, but the her she had made of her- 
self. So for three years in Cloverdale— 
where, by the way, Rob’s salary did not 
seem nearly so glamorous as it had in 
thrifty Berley—for three years Betty had 
been perfecting her pretense. 

At five o’clock Betty allowed herself to 
relax a little, just enough to realize how 
desperately tired she was. It seemed safe 
now to relax a bit. Practically everything 
was ready. Stifling a yawn, she filled two 
smart little Bohemian dishes with candy 
for the bridge tables after dinner, sharp- 
ened two pencils for the score-keeping. 

Her dinner dress, freshly pressed, hung 
in the bedroom, ready to slip on. It was 
one of the new dark printed taffetas, soft 
yet crisp. 

She moved quietly about the room, not 
to disturb the baby in his basket in the 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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Sturdy growth and bounding happiness come to 
baby through food that is always pure and safe 
and wholesome. That joy is within the reach of 
every mother in America. 


PET Mi1Lk IN BaBy’s BOTTLE... . 


So surely rich in all the food elements of milk 
that sturdy growth must come— 


So pure and safe that illness can’t result— 


So easily digested that it can never cause the 


disturbances which so often come from ordinary 
milk— 


These qualities of Pet Milk give positive assurance of 
your baby’s health, and happiness, and sturdy growth. 


iT CANNOT PAIL . 2... 


Pure, fresh milk, concentrated, homogenized, and 
sterilized in sealed containers, Pet Milk comes to 
your pantry or nursery as pure and fresh as 
when it left the farm—as safe as if there were no 
sickness in the world—as easily digested as the 
milk which Nature designed for baby. It is the 
richest, safest, most easily digested form of milk 
for baby, for children, for everybody, for every use. 


Let Us SEND You 


Without cost, our booklet entitled ‘‘Baby’s 
Milk.”? It will tell so clearly and convincingly 
the story of Pet Milk that you’ll know it means 
health and happiness for your baby. 





F PET iMILK.-CDMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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It’s delicious! 
This tasteful nut-flavored mellow brown bran is 


a storehouse of life elements—four vitamines, 
nine mineral salts, iodin. 


It is the gently laxative bran, and more. For 
Brown Rice supplies food values deficient in 
other dishes and corrects diet by balancing it 
with the lacking elements. 


The golden brown easily digestible bran of Brown 
Rice is the cooked bran—is cooked as breakfast 
cereal, as luncheon vegetable dish, or as pudding 
or other dessert at dinner. Being cooked, tender, 
flufing up into big brown grains, it does not 
“‘rough’’ the stomach and intestines. 


This Brown Rice bran is the bran for all ages, for 
indigestion, for delicate stomachs. It is a bran 
to be eaten daily month after month and which 
continues its stimulation of life and organic 
processes in the body. 


Base your diet on Comet Browa Rice grown from 
pedigreed, developed seed, sterilized by the ex- 
clusive Comet Hot Pan Process and supplied in 
air-tight packages so every grain is perfectly 
protected. 

—and glorious golden 


COMET BROWN RICE FLAKES 


This is the all-year breakfast that regulates and feeds as it regu- 
lates. It is brown rice, with all its valuable elements, flaked for 
breakfast use. It puts snap and vigor into the day’s work. Serve 
as usual. The rich taste and crispness of these flakes win the 
children instantly. 


Send Coupon for Brown and White Rice Recipe Booklet. (Special 
scientific literature furnished to physicians and nurses, and to in- 
stirutions treating intestinal and nervous disorders. This literature 
outlines the uses of Comet Brown Rice for chronic headaches, sick 
stomach, constipation, malnutrition, 
and in cases of heart trouble, blood 
vessel complaints and liver disorders.) 









The 
health 
rice 
with 
all its 
bran 
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COMET RICE COMPANY 
189A. Franklin Street, New York City 
Please send me your Comet Rice Recipe Booklet of ‘best dishes’’ 
collected by your Home Dietetics Department for both 
Brown and White Rice, hot pan processed, and describ- 
ing the many health virtues of Comet Brown 
Rice and Comet Brown Rice Flakes. 
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corner. She had a tall gilt and ebony 
screen, which she would place around the 
basket before the guests arrived. It was 
unlikely that any of the three women 
would even suspect there was a baby be- 
hindthescreen. Both Mrs. Hughesand Mrs. 
Forbes were triumphantly childless; each 
had paid a duty call on Betty and the new 
arrival, exclaimed tactfully on his size 
and beauty and then, Betty felt sure, 
pretty much forgotten about him. 

Mrs. Douglaston had two children, but 
they were relegated to a correct English 
nurse and a nursery on the third floor. 

There was a faint stir from the corner. 
Betty, looking like a child herself, in her 
scanty flesh silk step-ins, hurried across, 
bent over the basket. Bobby was awake, 
blinking, aimlessly moving his tiny hands. 
Betty caught one pink petal of a hand, 
pressed it hungrily against her lips. 


HE dropped it hastily. The touching of 

Bobby, his hand, his crumpled foot, 
the mere brushing of his soft, warm little 
white dress always put her off whatever 
else she was doing. A sense of yearning, 
aching tenderness would sweep over her 
like a wave of heat and light, would draw 
her like a magnet. She had no time 
tonight to be put off the business in 
hand—she very seldom did have the time. 
That was why Rob had not been glad 
when he had learned of Bobby’s expected 
arrival. ‘‘If it could just have held off a 
couple of years!’ he had groaned. ‘“‘By 
that time we might have been able to 
keep a nurse. But now, if it means we’ve 
got to drop out of everything, the way the 
Harleys did when their baby came—well, 
we can’t drop out of everything. That’s 
all there is to that.” 

They couldn’t, of course. Too much of 
Rob’s business success depended upon per- 
sonal friendships, apparently casual social 
contacts. 

“We won’t have to.drop out like the 
Harleys,”’ Betty had declared staunchly. 
‘“‘A healthy baby sleeps most of the time 
the first six months; after that we’ll hire 
a little girl to wheel it out in the after- 
noons. Oh, we’ll manage.” 

Quarter to six. She would give Bobby 
his bottle a few minutes early, leaving her 
a comfortable margin before the guests’ 
arrival at seven. Everything was working 
beautifully. 

On her way to the kitchen she heard the 
telephone ring sharply, stopped to answer 
it. And in less than a minute her evening’s 
plan, her whole day’s careful arrangement 
came crashing down over her head. It 
was Austin on the other end of the wire. 
His wife had fallen downstairs, he was 
afraid she was badly hurt, the doctor had 
not got there yet. Of course, he could not 
come to serve Mrs. Pierce’s dinner. He 
was very sorry. 


GHAST, Betty stood staring irito the 
telephonetransmitter. Then she gath- 
ered her frivolous orchid kimono tight 
about her, pushed open the kitchen door. 
The telephone was in the hall just outside; 
she knew Helga heard every word of the 
bad news. But Helga, busily pouring 
chocolate sauce from the double boiler, 
did not look up or speak. 

Uneasily Betty repeated Austin’s mes- 
sage. ‘‘ Whatever can we do, Helga?”’ she 
wailed. 

Helga shrugged her shoulders and went 
on pouring the chocolate sauce. An un- 
comfortable silence. 

“You—you ——” Betty fumbled nerv- 
ously with the silver buckle on her 
kimono. ‘I’m afraid you’ll have to wait 
on the table, Helga.” 

“One person can’t wait on eight and do 
the dishing up in the kitchen and every- 

,” said Helga. 

“Of course, I know it’ll be terribly 
hard,” said Betty placatingly, “but I 
don’t know what else to do. It’s too late 
to get anybody else now. Surely you can 
manage somehow, Helga? Just thisonce?”’ 

Helga did not answer, did not look up 
from the chocolate sauce. 


“We'll be very witty and talk a lot, so 
that if the courses go slow nobody’ll 
notice,’’ Betty promised. ‘I know you'll 
manage wonderfully—you always do.” 
Her voice, -her smile had the awful light- 
ness of the forced. ‘‘I’ll do everything I 
can to help you before they come.” 

Six o’clock, quarter past—there was an 
unbelievable number of things still to be 
done. Half-past six. 

“You think you can manage, Helga, 
just this once? It won’t be like this 
again, you know.” 

Out of her dour silence Helga spoke. 
“You bet your life it won’t. I won’t be 
here after Saturday.” 

Betty stopped short, a crinkled lettuce 
leaf suspended above a gold and glass 
salad plate. ‘“‘You—you don’t mean you 
want to leave?” 

Suddenly Betty retnembered Bobby’s 
bottle. In this unexpected catastrophe 
she had all but forgotten the baby’s supper. 
Her mind running like an animal in a cage 
from tonight’s dinner, with Helga as an 
unwilling waitress, to the future, without 
Helga at all, Betty pushed the plug in the 
electric bottle warmer, slipped into her 
new taffeta dress. 


bing 3s minutesofseven. That meant 
that Rob had missed his regular train, 
that he wouldn’t get home till ten minutes 
of seven, a scant five minutes ahead of the 
guests. He’d have to dress in the bath- 
room; she must take in his dinner clothes, 
mustn’t forget his studs and tie. 

Then the bottle was warm enough, and 
she picked up Bobby. Instantly the 
thing so menacing to her carefully ad- 
justed life happened again. She sat down, 
a bath towel carefully adjusted to protect 
her new dress, and held Bobby in the 
crook of her arm. And forgot all about 
Rob’s studs, about Helga, about the din- 
ner party. About everything. Nothing— 
not even the dinner party with a dozen 
things still to do and the guests due in ten 
minutes—seemed of the slightest impor- 
tance. 

She rested her cheek against the soft 
blond fuzz on the baby’s head, made a 
soft, crooning sound, slipped the nipple 
between his tiny lips. As though there 
were all the time in the world—rather, as 
though there were no such thing as time 
at all—she sat still, lost in the sunshine of 
feeling which seemed to flow warmly from 
her over baby, then back over her again. 

Suddenly Helga’s step in the dining 
room recalled her to the evening’s pro- 
gram. She looked at the bottle, expecting 
to find it nearly empty. Shocked, she saw 
that it was still full. Bobby had not 
drunk a drop. 

Anxiously she shook it over her hand. 
Drops splashed out; the nipple was not 
clogged. Had she been holding it wrong? 
She shifted her position, looked anxiously 
at the bottle, at the baby. He was not 
taking any. 

She held him up to her shoulder, patted 
the soft, warm little back, tried again. 
Still Bobby refused the milk. 

Brrrr! The doorbell. 


XIOUSLY she laid Bobby back in his 
basket, made him comfortable. It 
probably didn’t mean a thing—hadn’t she 
heard that a baby often refused a single 
feeding? She couldn’t seem to remember. 
Marjorie Hughes’ voice in the hall, coming 
closer. Betty set the gilt and ebony screen 
around the basket with an uncomfortable 
sense of guilt, of treachery to Bobby. 
“Hello, darling, am I too early? Hal’s 


running the car down to the garage—the’ 


engine’s knocking. He’ll be back in time 
for dinner, though.’’ Marjorie slid out of 
her velvet cape, dropped it on Betty’s 
twin bed. ‘“‘How’s the younger genera- 
tion?”’ ; 

“Why, it’s awfully queer, Marjorie—he 
wouldn’t touch his bottle tonight.”” Betty 
was grateful for the interest. ‘‘I wonder 
if that could mean he’s sick.” 

“Oh, goodness no.” Marjorie’s tone 
was easy with the comfortable assurance 
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Out of the deep, cool Atlantic Ocean 
come 40-Fathom Fish. Heads, tails, 
backbones, scales and all waste are 


removed, leaving only the clear, white 


TENDERLOIN OF THE FISH. 





Out from Boston to your dealer by 
express, in ice, g0es this sweet, snowy 
FISH TENDERLOIN, wrapped 
in parchment paper. Easy to cook. 
Serve a shore meal today wherever 


you live. 





40-Fathom Fish is the cream of the 
catch—the WHITE TENDERLOIN 
OF THE SEA—always fresh—never 
frozen, never preserved, never out of 
cold storage. Therefore, ask your 
butcher, grocer or fish dealer for 40- 
Fathom Fish by name. Get it in the 
above wrapper. Fish not in this wrap- 
per is not 40-Fathom Fish. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW! 





errs WW 











BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of pore booklet 


L.H.J. 9 


entitled, “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish” 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 
York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 
d’ hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel. 
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They change 
so quickly! 


And memories jade so soon.. 
Snapshots taken now will be priceless 


in years to come 











I+ has happened to 
you, perhaps. 


You’ve seen little Junior 
as a gurgling, roly-poly 
infant with no teeth, not 
much hair, and uttering the cutest but 
most unintelligible sounds. You think 
of him as the occupant of a high-chair, 
a baby-carriage, or a Kiddie-Koop. 

Then suddenly he sheds all these, 
sheds them-as completely as a butterfly 
sheds its cocoon. He’s talking, walking, 
eating—very much like folks twenty 
times his age. A new independence 
shines in his eyes. The Junior of a few 
months ago is gone never to return. 


Kor quite a while Mary Jane is a gig- 
gling, lisping, dimpled mite to be hugged 
and kissed and ‘cuddled by adoring 
grown-ups. Her utter joy on receiving 
anew and beautiful doll... her complete 
despair on breaking an old and cherished 
one... she’s just a dear little baby and 
you feel as though she always will be. 


But, presto!) Mary Jane turns into 
another person. Dignity enters her life. 
She begins loving her teachers more than 
she loves her dolls. The significance and 
importance of Clothes dawn on_ her 
eager mind. She undertakes some of 
the household tasks. She’s an entirely 
new Mary Jane. 


it is then that you begin looking over 
all the snapshots you’ve taken. Almost 
always you wish (when it is too late) 
that you had taken more. And as the 
years pass this wish grows stronger, be- 
cause those snapshots you did take con- 
tinually become more precious. 


You learn how difficult it is to remem- 
ber your children as they used to be. 
Uhey change so quickly . . . and memo- 
ries fade so soon! What a wonderful 
reward you get for using your Kodak . . . 
often one little snapshot brings back a 
whole series of happy recollections. 





Keep your Kodak handy and 
get snapshots like this one. 


So get your Kodak out 
and put it where you can 
reach it at a moment’s no- 
. tice. Perhaps this very day 
you will get an opportunity 
to “snap” a-picture that in after years 
will become priceless. 


If you haven’t a camera, get one at 
once. They are on sale everywhere and 
they cost so little you don’t have to 
worry as to whether you can afford one. 
You can buy the Brownie, a genuine 
Eastman camera, for as low as $2 and 


Kodaks from $5 up. 


And every Eastman camera makes ex- 
cellent snapshots. Particularly the Mod- 
etn Kodaks. Many have lenses so fast 
that you don’t have to wait for sunshine. 
Rain or shine, Winter or Summer, indoors 
or out, everyone can take good pictures 
with these marvelous new Kodaks. 


Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 
is dependably uniform. It has speed and 
wide latitude. Which simply means that 
it reduces the danger of under- and over- 
exposure. It gets the picture. Expert 
photo finishers are ready in every com- 
munity to develop and print your films 
quickly and skilfully. So begin—or con- 
tinue—taking the pictures that will 
mean so much to you later on. 


*KODAK-» 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 131 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
your interesting booklet about the Modern Kodaks. 


Name 





Address 





City 28 




















THE KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 


The Italian Room by Edgar W. 
Jenney illustrates Karpenpieces: 
Sofa, 206— Chairs, 207— Table, 
208—Side Table, 209— 
Bench, 210. 


* 


(Mail this coupon 
tor the Va 
Booklet 
“Etaaitial Galeries 


Tells how to plan interiors, know 
periods, choose color schemes, 
select fabrics, place furniture. 
Illustrated in color. By able dec- 
orator, Edgar W. Jenney. Mail 
coupon now with ten cents for 
mailing costs to S. Karpen & 
Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago; 37th and Broadway, New 
York; or Huntington Park, P. O. 
Box O, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CITY AND STATE 
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AS IN XVI CENTURY ITALY 


io, 1s a renaissance Jd.  eaditat interior 


RT in the home has been xe- 
born. Something of the same 
spirit is abroad that carried the 
classic glories of Greece and Rome 
to new heights during the Italian 
Renaissance, the period that in- 
spired the room here presented. 
And in their awakened appreciation 


of decoration, women are realizing 


more and more the value of insist- 


ing on Karpen furniture. They 
find, in the authority of its designs, 
the integrity of its craftsmanship, 
and the taste of its fabrics, the per- 
fect motif for every modern inte- 
rior. With more value offered ia 
the styles they prefer and at just 
the price they want to pay. 
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of the childless. “‘ You know there are lots 
of times when you don’t feel like eating, 
yourself.”’ 

“Y-yes.”” This fact seemed too extrane- 
ous to be wholly reassuring. ‘‘He’s never 
done it before, though.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it doesn’t mean a thing. 
People always worry over every tiny thing 
with the first baby, you know. What a 
love of a dress! What I’d give for hips 
that would stand taffeta! Where did you 
get it?” 

Betty answered absently. Rob’s key in 
the door. Hastily Betty carried his tie, 
his studs into the bathroom, took his 
hurried, preoccupied kiss in the hall. 

Marjorie started the phonograph in the 
living room and Betty seized the oppor- 
tunity to ruffle nervously through her 
baby book. ‘‘ What is thrush? Which is 
to be advised, cane sugar of maltose in the 
formula?”’—every question in the world 
save the one she wanted seemed answered. 


HE Forbeses arrived—Ben, big and 

bluff and noisy. Helen, quiet, suave, 
exquisitely groomed. Rob emerged from 
the bathroom in his dinner clothes. There 
was no more time for the baby book. 

A quarter past seven a new wotry 
presented itself. The Douglastons had not 
arrived. The dinner hour had been set 
for seven; no dinner improves by stand- 
ing. At half-past seven the Douglastons 
arrived. 

“Terribly sorry to be late,” said 
Mrs. Douglaston breezily, “‘but Hought 
brought some men back from the club, 
and they didn’t know enough to go home. 
You know how men are.” 

“Sure she knows how men are.” Mr. 
Douglaston gave Betty a sidelong twinkle 
that just missed being a wink. 

After Mrs. Douglaston had dropped her 
wrap on Rob’s twin bed and sailed out, big 
and horsy-looking in her black velvet 
dinner dress, Betty lingered a moment. 
Bobby was still awake. But Betty noted 
anxiously that he was not waving his 
arms, as he usually did. That might not 
mean a thing, of course. But through the 
first two courses of dinner Betty could not 
get them out of her head, those 
little hands lying still on the 
blue coverlet. 

Then, too, she kept listening 
for a sound from the _ bed- 
room. This made her distrait, 
she knew, but she couldn’t 
seem to help it. 

“T’ll bet Mrs. Pierce can 
tell you!” 


Ree came back suddenly 
as from a great distance— 
the attention of the table was 
directed toward her. She raised 
her silky brown lashes, 
smiled back at Mr. Doug- 
laston provocatively. ‘Of 
course I can,” she drawled. 
“But I’m not going to.” 

In the general laughter she realized 
that luck had been with her. 

It was not a particularly good dinner; 
the half hour’s delay had seen to that. 
The broilers were dry, the soufflé had 
gone tough, the finger rolls had been in 
the oven too long and were hard. Helga 
served with long delays and looks so dark 
that it seemed incredible that the guests 
could miss them. And through it all Betty 
became more and more conscious of her 
husband's displeasure. 

It was this sense of Rob’s displeasure 
that kept her from slipping back to the 
bedroom the instarit dinner was over. Mr. 
Douglaston, deti-tasse in hand, stationed 
himself beside her, and she could not slip 
away unobtrusively. And the instant 
coffee was done Rob drew out the bridge 
tables, © 

The first time she was dummy, she 
thought, she could escape for a moment. 
But she couldn’t. 

An hour, two hours. Betty twisted 
guardedly in her stiff chair. Hand after 
hand. Two No Trump. Doubled. Set. 





= 


Three hearts—made it. Douglaston was 
in fine fettle. And so much the adept had 
Betty become at pretense that the chances 
are he never suspected her. Never guessed 
that when she raised large soft blue eyes, 
automatically admiring, she was seeing 
not him at all but a gilt and ebony screen, 
a little blue coverlet. That when he called 
attention to some subtle bit of playing he 
had done she was not listening to him at 
all. Only for a faint, far distant cry. 

Suddenly—it was after ten—she could 
bear it no longer. She spread her hand on 
the table, rose abruptly. 

“Now, let’s see, partner —— 

“Will you excuse me, just a minute, 
please? ”’ 

She felt glances from the other table, but 
shook them off, even Rob’s, as a bather 
shakes himself on the beach. Almost ran 
down the hall. 

The bedroom was very still. Only the 
little light on her dressing table was burn- 
ing. The wraps lay limply across the twin 
beds, the gilt and ebony screen faded into 
a bit of background in the half darkness. 
Suddenly, breaking the shadowy stillness, 
a faint whimper came from behind the 
screen. 

Betty ran across the room, turned on 
another light, thrust back the screen. 
Bent breathlessly over the basket. 

The baby had been sick, had been 
vomiting, alone there in the dark. 

“‘Darling—oh, my poor, poor darling !”’ 


O TINY, so helpless, he hadn’t been 

able even to turn his head. 

Trembling, her eyes blurred with the 
tears of poignant tenderness, reckless of 
her smart new taffeta, she picked up the 
tiny bundle. Making faint, caressing 
little sounds, holding him with the gentle- 
ness of fear and love, she washed Bobby’s 
face and hands in warm water, changed 
his nightgown, made his basket fresh. 

“We set you, old dear. Down four, 
doubled.”’ Marjorie Hughes appeared in 
the doorway, blinked in surprise at the 
disheveled room, the pile of soiled clothes 
on the floor, the screen pushed against the 
wall. ‘‘What on earth’s the matter?” 

“The baby’s been sick. All alone here. 
I’m going to call up Doctor Broome.” 

“Is he very sick?”’ Marjo- 
rie’s voice held the awed inep- 
titude of inexperience. ‘‘Shall 
I get Rob?” 

“No. Oh, no’’—anxiously — 
“there isn’t anything Rob can 
do right now. Just make some 
excuse for me—you can go on 
playing three handed, can’t 
you? Just keep things going.”’ 

“‘Well-l-l, if there isn’t any- 
thing I can do to help you——” 
Marjorie’s voice trailed off, and 
she after it. Embarrassed, ob- 
viously relieved to escape. 

Doctor Broome had been 
called out, the voice over the 
wire said. This was Mrs. 
Pierce? Oh, the doctor was 
going to Jackson’s, just beyond 
your house. The voice would catch him 
there, have him stop at Mrs. Pierce’s next. 

Betty went back to the bedroom. Bobby 
was making a little uneasy sound, half 
cry. Very gently Betty picked him up, sat 
down in her low boudoir chair, held him 
against her shoulder, patted him softly, 
murmuting to him under her breath. The 
baby ceased whimpering, seemed com- 
fortable there. 













ND sitting there, holding her baby, 
Betty gave up the fight. After twenty 
years she had come suddenly to the end; 
she couldn’t go on pretending any longer. 
Soon the women would come out after 
their wraps. Saturday Helga would leave. 
The dinner party had been a failure; 
doubtless Mr. Douglaston was even now 
wondering why she didn’t return. . . . 
Betty sank into the unfamiliar indiffer- 
ence of surrender. 
She moved the baby just enough to see 
his face. He had gone to sleep. Betty 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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eneath their 
lustrous surfaces 


lie the many built-in qualities possessed 
only by Vollrath Ware 


RACEFUL forms that bring new 
beauty to the kitchen stove and 
tables and to the pantry shelves... 


Gay colors and soft tints that 
make of these pots and pans modern 
objets d'art... 


Yet, beneath the lustrous surfaces 
of these beautiful utensils, there are 
such sturdiness and long wear as 
have made the name of Vollrath 
Ware the symbol of excellence for 
millions of women for more than 
half a century! 


How Vollrath Ware 
is different 

Compare a Vollrath sauce pan, for 
instance, with one of any other make. 
Note in the Vollrath pan the smooth 
rounded handle, with its completely 
rolled~under sides . . . no sharp, 
jagged edges remain to hurt the hand. 

And because the joint between 
the handle and the bowl is fused, 
it is stronger than even the steel in 
the vessel itself. The handle cannot 
possibly come off, loosen or leak at 
the joint. 

The steel used in both handle and 
bowl is heavy gauge 

. . sturdy, durable. 

Note also the 
clear, even texture of 


? NOTES 


Mg co 
‘reg VOLLRATY s , 
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the enamel. No rough spots mar its 
beauty . . . no discoloration . . . no 
bubbles or imperfections of any kind. 


The enamels used are costly, and 
carefully compounded to expand with 
the steel and avoid flaking in use. 


Vollrath colors are two coats deep, 
beside the base coat, giving brilliancy 
and depth that cannot be obtained 
with one coat. 


17 Inspections 


Every piece of Vollrath Ware is sub- 
jected to 17 or more inspections to 
assure you of ware worthy of your 
home. 

That is why Vollrath Ware may 
be a little higher in price . . . but 
also why it lasts longer and ulti- 
mately costs less. 

See some of this beautiful, lasting 
enameled ware at leading hardware 
and department stores. 


And to be sure that you are get- 
ting quality through and through, 
as well as surface beauty, remember 
that genuine Vollrath Ware is sold 
under only one name and is made 
only by The Vollrath Company. 


THE VOLLRATH 
COMPANY 


Established 1874 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


VOLLRATH 
Enameled Ware 
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this label 


on the face of all Blabon’s Linoleum 


Floors that radiate 
cheerfulness 


When the front door swings open an impression of your home goes 
out! Is it dull and lifeless, or does it scintillate with brightness and 


cheerful hospitality ? 


Color gives life! And because color is the order of the day it belongs not 
alone in dress, but-in generous measure in the home. And nowhere 


ii 


does it show to better ad- 
vantage than in floors of 
Blabon’s Linoleum. 


As the foundation for a 
color scheme that will 
harmonize with chic 
draperies and upholstery 
materials, Blabon floors 
offer an almost unlimited 
variety of color combina- 
tions in patterns that 
are ‘‘just too lovely for 
anything!”’ 


These rooms show some 
of the charming possibil- 
ities. Think how much 
of interest would be gone 
without the Blabon 
floors! 


The surprising part, too, 
is that these colorful floors 


Printed Pattern 5207 


Marble Tile Inlaid Pattern 2112 


If you would like helpful sug- 
gestions, our Advisory Bureau of 
Interior Decoration will gladly 
furnish them, without charge. 


Write for our booklet, ‘*The 
Floor for the Modern Home,”’ 
illustrated in full color. Sent 
free. 

THE GEORGE W. BLABON COMPANY 


Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 77 Years 


© The G. W. B. Co. 
. worth while insisting o* 


SLABON' 


=the Linoleum of enduring beauty 


Inlaid Pattern 1119 


will stand hard wear, and 
still retain their beauty. 
And their smooth, soil- 
proof surface is certainly 
more easily taken care of 
than less attractive floors! 


You will enjoy selecting a 
Blabon floor and planning 
your own color scheme in 
the tones that appeal to 
you. 


You can see the Blabon 
patterns shown here, and 
many others, at a home 
furnishing or department 
store near you. 


Inlaid Pattern 369 
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remembered suddenly that his formula 
had been increased that morning. Very 
likely that was all that had been the 
trouble. 

Perhaps there was still time to put him 
back in his basket, replace the screen, 
hastily tidy the bedroom, return to the 
living room and by some feat of vivacity 
turn her absence into a joke, carry off the 
party with a high hand after all. Perhaps, 
even, there would be some way to per- 
suade Helga to stay on. 

But Betty did not stir. Something had 
happened to her in those few minutes 
when, frightened for her baby, she had sat 
crooning in the shadowy room. For the 
brief moment she had faced reality; and 
like a child whose game has been inter- 
rupted and ruined by a grown-up, she 
knew that she could not go on pretending 
any longer. She could not seem to bring 
herself even to move, to put Bobby down. 
Instead, she sat looking into nothing, 
holding the sleeping baby gently tight to 
her breast. 

She was sad, desolately sad over the 
surrender. She wanted to go on being 
what Rob thought her. Wanted desper- 
ately to keep up their gay pretense of 
love. Even the pretense of it seemed un- 
believably dear. But Rob would have to 
know the truth too. She couldn’t go on 
pretending, even with him. For a mo- 
ment, thinking of Rob, she did consider 
one last desperate, one more gallant effort. 


UT she knew without trying that it 

would be useless. Even thinking about 
it made her feel sadder, more desolately 
helpless. She pressed her cheek against 
the baby’s fuzzy blond head and thought 
of Rob. Helpless tears gathered achingly 
in her eyes. She might have been the 
frightened little five-year-old who had 
brought Buster’s red ball and begged him 
to play with her. 

She did put the baby back in his basket 
when the three women at last came in for 
their wraps. There was much talk and 
clatter, Mrs. Forbes’ surprised ‘Oh, is 
this the only bedroom you have?”’ 

And at the outer door, Mr. Douglas- 
ton’s ‘“‘What do you mean running away 
like that? I didn’t have one bit of luck 
after you left. This young lady wouldn’t 
have let me down that way.” His flatter- 
ing glance, half the teasing grandpa, half 
the flirtatious male, was directed now at 
Marjorie Hughes. 

“What on earth was the trouble?”’ Rob 
asked the instant the door was closed. 

Betty explained. Began, from sheer 
force of habit, to make her reason as 
dramatic as possible. Stopped short. 
Finished honestly: ‘‘I think it was just 
changing the formula, though. I don’t 
believe Bobby was very sick. I just got 
scared.”” She paused a moment; then: 
“Oh, Rob, I’m sorry the party was such a 
fot with Mr. Douglaston here and all; 

ut es | 

Rob interrupted her. ‘‘Mr. Douglas- 
ton,” he said, ‘‘is nothing in my life.” 
He paused a moment. “I lost my job 
today.” 

Betty stared at her husband at first un- 
comprehendingly. 


“PpeRe was nothing personal about 
it,” Rob said hastily. “They were 
very decent about it—said I’d made a 
good showing and that they regretted it 
very much. But they’re merging with 
another bunch, and they don’t need a 
double sales force, that’s all. I was one 
of the last men taken on.” 

“Then that was what the trouble was 

all evening! You weren’t cross at me, 
angry about the dinner? It was just 
losing your job!” 
; “Just losing my job,” Rob repeated. 
‘Just losing my job. Isn’t that enough— 
with no money ahead and a wife and baby 
to take care of?” 

It was enough, of course; and yet—un- 
reasonably Betty went right on feeling re- 
lieved. “You can get another job, can’t 
you?” she asked. 


“What I’d like,” said Rob with sudden 
feeling, “‘would be never to get another 
job as salesman as long as I lived.” 

Betty was puzzled. “What would you 
do, then?”’ 

Rob shrugged his shoulders, to indicate 
that the discussion was purely academic. 
“‘T’d get back into the technical, the en- 
gineering end of the game. Be making 
something, not just be a go-between, pick- 
ing off my share of the profits.” 

“Well, why don’t you?”’ 

“Because, my dear, in the engineering 
end I’d make just about half what I can 
selling.” 

“Always?” 

“Oh, maybe not always,” Rob ad- 
mitted. ‘But at least for a few years.” 

Betty considered this for several min- 
utes. Then: “But if you were in the 
technical end we wouldn’t have to—oh, 
you know, make the right contacts, know 
the right people—all that, would we? 
Couldn’t we live any way that we could 
on your salary?” 

“Yes, of course; but ——” 

“FTAHEN we could live on half what we 
do now—easily.” 

Rob smiled, as though he were talking 
toa child. ‘And how do you think you’d 
like doing that?’’ 

“T’d love it. Oh, don’t smile at me like 
that, Rob. I would, honestly. Not to 
keep feeling that we must do something 
that we can’t do. Not to be pretending.” 

“And no pretty clothes—and doing 
your own housework—taking care of the 
baby yourself ——’”’ 

“Plenty of cheap clothes are pretty. 
And I’d rather be doing my own house- 
work than toadying to Helga all the time. 
And as for taking care of the baby—well, I 
must say that people who think playing 
bridge is fun must never have tried just 
holding a baby.” 

Rob shook his head, smiled. ‘No sale, 
my dear. I didn’t pick the prettiest, most 
popular girl in town to turn her into a 
drudge.” 

Betty looked sharply at her husband. 
His voice was firm, his smile was mocking. 
But there was something more. Hiding 
under the bluffness, under the mockery, 
was eagerness—a boyish, half-shamed, 
half-frightened eagerness. 

And Betty spoke straight to it. ‘‘Oh, 
Rob, act your age! Drudge, nothing! 
My mother always did her own house- 
work. And if yours didn’t I’ll bet your 
grandmother did. It’s a hundred times as 
easy now.” 

se But pO 

There was a sudden ring of the doorbell. 
They both started. 

““My soul, it’s the doctor! What he'll 
think of my calling him at night for 
nothing!” 


OB’S arm protectingly over her shoul- 
der. “‘ Weshould worry what he thinks. 
We’ve a right to be a little scared. 
Bobby’s the only son we’ve got; we’ve got 
to do right by him.” 

The only son we’ve got—the only son 
we've got. 

Rob pushed the button to click open 
the apartment-house door downstairs. 
And while they waited for the sound of 
ascending feet a faint sound from the 
little closet of a maid’s room at the back 
recalled another bit of news. 

“‘Oh—by the way, Rob, Helga’s leaving 
Saturday. But it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence; we won’t be needing a maid.” 

Rob’s arm tight around her shoulders. 
Betty sighed, oddly at peace. A maid 
leaving in anger, a doctor coming to see 
the baby, a husband out of a job, no 
money ahead—reality in far from its 
prettiest guise. Yet something way deep 
within Betty relaxed to it as to sunshine. 
They would manage everything somehow, 
she and Rob together. Loving each other 
and their child. Nothing else counted 
much. Not really. 

It was as if, after all the years of pre- 
tense and fear, the make-believe mother 
was beginning at last to tell her. the com- 
forting, mysterious secret. 
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‘The Name, Madam 


of this Sterilized Bathroom Paper 


that doctors are urging is 


NorTHERN Tissue 


i 


This 10-times 


warn against its use. its immediate use. 





; gy"* j gee 7 te A 
enlarged This 10-times enlarged 
microscopic photograph microscopic photograph 
shows the tiny splinters shows the soft, soothing, 
found in most yellow, cloth-like texture of 
sroundwood ‘‘toilet'’ Northern Tissue. Vir- 
paper... . Doctors tually every doctor urges 











Ask for NORTHERN Tissue 
—2() Times Sterilized 


URING the past two years, doctors 
D the country over have been urging 
the use of a new, sterilized Bathroom Paper. 
Hospitals have adopted it. 


Thousands of women, having heard of it, 
want to know what to ask for to get this 
Bathroom Paper that meets every require- 
ment of the medical profession. 


To get it you ask for NorTHERN TIssvuE. 


Improved in Four Major Ways 


No other paper is quite like Northern 
Tissue. For it is sterilized 20 times. (A 
cultural test conducted by the nationally 
known Columbus Laboratories proved it 
as sanitary as sealed hos- 
pital cotton. Consider what 
that means.) : 


Moreover it is cooked at a 
temperature of 302°. This 
process does three impor- 
tant things. 1. It whitens 
the paper. 2. It makes a 
soft, cloth-like texture. 3. 
It makes a paper ‘utterly 
free of irritating particles. 


Most yellow “toilet” paper 
contains raw groundwood. 
Actually tiny splinters. 








With the Blue 


(Note illustrations above.) These splin- 
ters irritate. Frequently, they cause more 
serious rectal troublessuch as Pruritus Ani. 


There is no raw groundwood in “ cooked” 
Northern Tissue. That is why doctors are 
urging the immediate discontinuance of 
yellow “toilet” paper in favor of white, 
sterilized Northern Tissue. 


Only 10c a Roll 


With all of its marked superiority, North- 
ern Tissue costs no more than ordinary 
“toilet” paper—only toc a roll. Hence, it 
is folly to use any other kind. 


But a word of caution. Every white Bath- 
room Paper is zot Northern 
Tissue. This paper, endorsed 
by highest medical authori- 
ties, has “The Sterilized 
Bathroom Paper” printed 
on the label. Look for this 


wording. 


Order today. Insist on 
Northern Tissue. Or, we will 
send you a generous sample, 
free, if you will send us your 
name. Address, Julia Neidle, 
Nurse, Northern Paper 
Mills, Dept. 12, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 
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Build. ing ay ound Tee th: By S. Josephine Baker, M.D. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
E. G, DUNNING 


UR teeth should last as long as we 
live. The reason they so often do 
not is because we fail to realize the im- 
portance of their care in the very earliest 
years ‘of life. Sound and clean teeth are 
beautiful; they are also one of the best forms of health 
insurance. Decayed teeth are ugly and painful, they 


teeth and the two lower ones the stomach 

teeth. The whole set is completed when the 

four back double teeth, or molars, come through 

sometime between the twenty-fourth and thirtieth 
months. 

The baby should have six teeth when he is a year old, 


harbor germs which become mixed 
with our food, they prevent proper 
chewing of food, with resulting di- 
gestive troubles, and they are the 
cause of many kinds of disease. 

So I earnestly urge you to start 
early in the practice of the simple 
rules that will result in good teeth 


The materials 

needed for clean 

mouths and 
clean teeth. 


At three years the child can brush his own teeth. 


and help immeasurably in assuring health for 
all children. 

A good many mothers feel that the baby’s 
first teeth are not very important except at the 
actual time of teething. They are apt to think 
that because the first set of teeth are to last 
for so short a time it is useless to spend much 
time or money on their care and that when the 
second or permanent set comes through it is 
early enough to start some form of dental at- 
tention. 

But they forget—or do not know—that the 
condition of the second teeth will depend 
almost entirely upon the care that has been 
given to the first or temporary teeth. 

The care that will assure sound teeth begins 
before the baby is born; for the teeth begin to 
form at least six months before birth. During 


The first teeth. 


these months the expectant mother 
must provide, through her own food 
and by attention to her own health, 
the materials that will build sound 
teeth as well as strong bones for her 
baby. The necessary foods are those 
that contain lime salts in abundance— 
bread, milk, eggs, cereals and green 
vegetables—and should all be included in the diet 
every day. In fact, the health care that the ex- 
pectant mother takes of herself during these im- 
portant months will determine the health of her 
baby in every way; and the foundation of good 


teeth is good nourishment. 


There are twenty teeth in the baby’s first set. 
The first ones to appear are the two lower central 


teeth, which come through when 
the baby is from five to eight 
months old. The next are the four 
upper central teeth, which appear 
from the eighth to the twelfth 
month. Next are the two lateral, 
lower central teeth and the four 
front double teeth—two lower and 
two upper—which come between 
the twelfth and eighteenth months. 
Between the eighteenth and 
twenty-fourth months the four ca- 
nine teeth appear—the two upper 
ones are sometimes called the eye 


Dental floss is an important aid in 
keeping the teeth clean. 


At eighteen months 
the baby should 
have eight front 
teeth and four 
molars. 


twelve teeth when he is eighteen months old, sixteen teeth 
when he is two years old and the full set of twenty 
teeth at two and a half 

years. 
The time when the teeth 
come through may vary. 
They are apt to appear 


The earliest teeth should be 
washed with cotton dipped 
in a solution of boric acid, 
salt or sodium bicarbonate. 


earlier and to be stronger 
in breast-fed babies than in 
those that are bottle-fed. 
They may be delayed be- 
cause of long illness, low 
vitality, undernourishment 
or even because slow denti- 
tion is a family trait. But 
whether they come early or 
late they need care from the 
moment they first show 
through the gums. This 
care includes exercise, thor- 
ough cleanliness, and the 
right kind of food to nourish 
them and make them 
strong. 

What is known as teeth- 
ing should not cause any 
serious trouble. Digestive 
disturbances are often laid 
to this cause when the real 
trouble is the wrong kind of 
feeding. 

If there is any unusual 
irritability, sleeplessness or 
loss of appetite at this time 
the amount of food should 
be lessened for a few days. 
If the baby is breast-fed this may be done by shortening 
the time of each feeding and giving plenty of water to 
drink immediately after the feeding and between the feed- 
ing periods. If, however, the baby is bottle-fed, the formula 
should be diluted with the addition of one-quarter to one- 
third of water. 








(Continued on Page 182) 
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GOOD NIGHT 


Grandma knows real hushabys! Ways to go to sleep! 
How to tuck in tight as tight. Where the fairies creep. 

What makes star-shine snap and blaze. Why the bed's of wood. 
Why the sheets are smooth and soft; soft .. and cool... and good... 


* * * 


RANDMA knows more about sheets than the mere com- 
fort of them. Years and years of experience have taught 
her which sheets keep whitest, which sheets launder most 
satisfactorily, which sheets wear longest! 
Grandmothers, mothers, daughters—every week brings 
charming letters from them, bearing comments such as these: 
“IT have used Pequot sheets satisfactorily for 23 years’’; 
‘‘A good heavy weave, more durable than other brands I have 
used’’; ‘‘I used 6 Pequot sheets the first 10 years I was married 
—sending them to the laundry regularly”’; ‘‘We always think 
of Pequot as meaning quality and long wear’’—these are 


e 











SWEET DREAMS 


typical of the friendly comments made by hundreds 
of experienced housewives about Pequot wear. 

American women appreciate, too, the luxury of Pequot 
sheets. “‘A Pequot retains its freshness as no other sheet 
will,’’ one says—and there are dozens of similar observations. 
‘They look best on beds, since they do not wrinkle easily, 
and they keep whiter after much washing”’; ‘‘Evenly woven, 
free from defects’’; ‘“They keep their crispness.”’ 

And—most frequently—these women say: ‘‘Mother taught 
me to choose Pequot.’’ A tradition, now generations old, of 
wisely buying sound value! No wonder Pequot is today the 
most popular sheet in America! 

Pequot sheets are made by the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts. Selling Agents: Parker, 
Wilder & Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Boston. 


A SUGGESTION: for greater comfort and neater beds, get Pequot sheets 
108 inches long and wide enough to tuck well in under the mattress. 
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garments you ve 


dren. 


always comfortable. 


out. 














“NM” 


NA” 


binations, 


styles -- at popular prices. 


Dry s Store. 





PoARM ENTS 


The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 


Mothers— 


HERE are just the kind of 
always 

wanted to buy for your chil- 
They have that modern 
stylish cut that pleases modern 
boys and girls. They are care- 
fully tailored, neatly finished, 
The fit 
neither washes out nor 
The values will 
surprise you! 

Gin Minneapolis 
~~» *M” Sleepers for 
e. comfort at night. 
Your choice of 
Bi-Knit 
fabric or pure 
white all cotton 
Bi-K 
Infants’ 
combine comfort 
and warmth. 


Minneapolis “MM” Garments meet all 
the underwear needs of babies and 
children from birth to sixteen:— 


Infants’ Shirts, Bands, Panty Waists, 
Children’s Union Suits, Waist Union 
Suits, Vests, Bloomers and Com- 


—in all the wanted fabrics and 


The Minneapolis “AA” trademark is 
your prcbere. Look for it at your 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 


h Minneapolis, Minn. 











wears 
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Shirts 
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The restlessness and irritability which 
may appear at this time can also be re- 
lieved by a gentle massagé of the gums. 
This is done by rubbing the gums with 


’ your finger three or four times a day. I do 


not advise the use of teething rings, as 
they are so difficult to keep clean; - but 
after the first front teeth are through, the 
baby may be given a piece of zwieback or 
a hard crust of bread to bite on. 

The baby may not gain in weight dur- 
ing the teething periods, but this need not 
cause any concern; for as soon as the 
tooth is through the appetite should re- 
turn, and the gain will soon return to its 
normal rate. 

The baby’s diet must include foods that 
have a high content of lime salts to nour- 
ish and build up the teeth. This is one of 
the reasons why our modern way of feed- 
ing babies includes soup made of green 
vegetables and vegetable pulp, in addi- 
tion to the regular milk feeding, at as 
early an age as five months. These foods, 
as well as the cereals and eggs that are 
added to the dietary a little later, are as 
necessary for building strong bones and 
sound teeth as they are for the mother 
during the months before the baby is born. 

Teeth need exercise to keep them strong, 
just as the muscles do. As soon as the 
eight front teeth are through, a hard crust 
of bread or a piece of zwieback will start 
this exercise. Later, and all through child- 
hood, somne food must be given each day 
that requires thorough chewing. A diet 
composed of soft foods and the habit of 
bolting food without chewing are two of 
the greatest causes of tooth decay. Slow 
eating and thorough mastication will not 
only make the teeth strong but will keep 
them clean and polished, so that there will 
be little chance for any beginning decay 
to start through the protecting enamel 
which coats each tooth. 

As soon as the first teeth appear they 
must be kept clean by a gentle washing 
three times each day.. Wind a small piece 
of absorbent cotton around your little fin- 
ger. Dip this in one of the following 
solutions—they are equally good: A 
three per cent solution of boric acid, a solu- 
tion of one teaspoonful of baking soda— 
sodium bicarbonate—toa glassful of water, 
or a solution of half a teaspoonful of table 
salt to a glassful of water. 

Insert your finger in the baby’s mouth 
between the teeth and the cheek and wash 
the teeth with a stroking motion. 


Keep Toothbrush Glean 


HEN the baby is two years old you 

may begin to use a small and very soft 
toothbrush, dipping it in the boric acid, 
soda or salt solution. The best type of 
toothbrush is one that has pointed bristles 
and is slightly curved. The care of the 
toothbrush is of great importance. After 
using, it should be thoroughly rinsed and 
then hung in an airy place to dry. Never 
keep a toothbrush in a closed container. 
Remember that a dirty toothbrush is too 
filthy an article to put in anyone’s mouth, 
and it may be particularly harmful for a 
baby or little child. 

By the time the child is three years old 
he can be taught to brush his own teeth, 
and a simple tooth powder or paste may 
be used. Of course this will have to be 
supervised, but it is interesting to see at 
what an early age children learn the daily 
use of the toothbrush; and the mere act of 


doing this for themselves is a lesson in 
health care that has a lasting value. 

It is the counsel of perfection to have 
the teeth brushed the first thing in the 
morning, after each meal and the last 
thing at night, but all mothers know how 
difficult a routine this is to follow. A fair 
compromise is a thorough brushing before 
and after breakfast and before bedtime. 

Brushing alone will not do all that is 
needful in keeping the teeth clean. The 
enamel that covers the teeth is the hard- 
est substance in our bodies, but particles 
of food left between the teeth will result 
in an acid fermentation that causes de- 
cay. So after each brushing, dental floss 
should be used between the teeth to be 
sure that these lateral surfaces are kept 
clean. Be sure that the child learns how 
to brush the back as well as the front of 
the teeth. A rotary motion for the back 
teeth and an up-and-down motion for the 
front teeth is the correct way for cleanli- 
ness and massage of the gums. 


Guard the First Teeth 


ARE of the teeth can be made a game 

instead of a dreaded duty. Little re- 
wards in the form of special treats and 
privileges, with a chart hung over the wash 
basin to be marked each day with the 
record of each brushing, will afford the 
lure of achievement. Children love to feel 
that they have made good in any way even 
more than we grown people do. 

It is of the greatest importance to keep 
all of the first teeth intact until they drop 
out of their own accord at the time the 
second teeth push through. The earl 
loss of even one of the first teeth will 
cause irregularity of the second set and 
deformity of the jaw. Neglected decay 
of the first teeth will result often in early 
decay of the second set. 

Therefore, as soon as all the first 
teeth are through take your child to your 
dentist every three months for cleaning 
and polishing of the teeth and the repair of 
any small cavity that may have appeared. 
This form of preventive work is one of the 
finest contributions of modern dentistry. 
Its cost is the smallest fraction of the 
expense of later repair due to neglect of 
this simple precaution. 

Deformed jaws are often the result of 
thumb or finger sucking. This habit will 
push out the very soft bones of the upper 
jaw and result in what is known as mal- 
occlusion, which means that the teeth do 
not come together in an even and normal 
way. This deformity is not only disfigur- 
ing but prevents proper mastication of 
food and so leads to all sorts of evils. 

Much the same result comes from 
mouth breathing, which is commonly due 
to the presence of adenoid growths or en- 
larged tonsils. The thumb or finger suck- 
ing can be corrected at home, but if the 
mouth breathing persists the child needs 
a medical examination and care. 

Another point of importance which is 
often overlooked is the eruption of the 
six-year molars. These double teeth come 
through back of the two first molars before 
the first teeth drop out and are often 
mistaken for part of the first set. They 
are the first of the second, or permanent, 
teeth to appear and are perhaps the most 
important teeth of either set. They 
should be examined and cared for by a 
dentist as soon as they appear, for once 
lost there is nothing that can replace 
them, and the whole jaw may be deformed 
if they are not kept intact and sound. 


o)hippy 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Skippy waited a moment for Somer- 
set’s fusillade of shots; then, in louder 
tones, he shouted again, ‘‘ What terrible 
firing!” 

He moved toward the open door and 
poked his head into the room. Somerset 
was leaning on the sill, idly cawing at a 


crow. ‘They paid to hear drama out 
here, so give us a little racket on them 
dishpans,” ordered the general. Then he 
returned with dignity to his seat, while 
Somerset flayed the pans. The audience 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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Bewitching things 
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Thousands of women are learn- 
ing the joy of a new and simple art. 
Are finding color—change—rich- 
ness for their homes in a fasci- 
nating and inexpen- 
sive way. Pinco 
Papers, a new Ameri- 
can achievement, 
make it possible. 

Unusually simple 
free Instruction Book 
explains it all. Tells 
you when to use color and where 
—when to use the 
fashionable gold or 
silver, how to wrap 
gifts charmingly, how 
to line closets and 
drawets—how to 
covet ornamental 
screens, boxes, flower pots, desk 
and toilet sets, lamp shades. 

All so easy and inexpensive. For 
Pinco Papers are 
beautiful in color and 
design. They let you 
express your own in- 
dividuality. Their tex- 
ture permits unusual 
manipulation with- 
out tearing. They will not fade or 
rub off. They equal in quality the 
expensive foreign 
gg sae yet cost only 
a fraction as much. 

Learn the joy of 
this intriguing art 
now. Ask your Bor 
ite store to show you Pinco 
Papers today! 


INCO PAPERS 


Send for Beautiful 


Home Decorator's Assortment 




















If your dealer cannot yet supply you, send soc for the 
exquisite Home Decorator's Assortment. Six beautiful, 
full-size sheets together with complete Instruction Book. 


A beautiful Pinco gift box at $1.00, containing 10 se- 
lected sheets, will be acceptable to the most fastidious and 
appreciated far beyond its price. 


Canadian prices slightly higher. 


... andl its so easy to do | 








PINCO PAPERS, Inc. 
gth and Bailey Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Enclosed please find $...........000: for which send me 
postpaid: 
sosetplisbened Home Decorator's Assortment 
Tidaetaads Pinco Gift Box 


Name.... 
Address 


My dealer's name and 
address is 
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MODEL 40 


Far more powerful and sensi- 

tive than the famous Model 37, 
radio’s best seller. Satin-finished 
in brown and gold or bronze and 

gold. Uses six A.C. tubes and one 
rectifying tube. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cycle alternating current. 
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(without tubes) 


Must good electric radio be expensive? 


Emphatically— NO! 


Owners of the new 1929 Atwater Kent elec- 
tric sets will tell you they often hear their 
guests say: 

“Why, that is the finest radio I ever heard! 
And you have no trouble at all? You must have 
paid a great deal for it. Wha-a-a-at? And to 
think we paid .....” Sometimes the sum men- 
tioned is a very large one. 



















MODEL 44. Extra-powerful, extra-sensitive, extra- 
selective. Uses seven A.C. tubes and one rectifying tube, 
with automatic line voltage control. Without tubes, $106. 





But really, there is nothing surprising in the 
price of Atwater Kent electric sets. When the 
public buys so many that factories covering 
1634 acres can be devoted solely to radio— 
when the ever-increasing demand enables the 
manufacturer to equip those factories with 
every conceivable means of bettering his prod- 
uct—the price can be kept down. 


This always happens when a thing is so good 
that a great many people want it. It is precisely 


what has happened here. 


So you have, in the self-contained Atwater 
Kent electric set for 1929 everything radio can 
give you—and nothing it shouldn’t give you. 
You have the wonderful convenience and 
fraction-of-a-cent-an-hour economy of battery- 
less operation. You have clear tone, selectivity, 
volume, range. You have the thrilling cer- 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4701 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
On the air—every Sunday night— - 
Atwater Kent Hour— listen in! 


Prices slightly higher 
West of the Rockies 


Write for illustrated booklet 
of Atwater Kent Radio 


*RADIO’S TRUEST VOICE” 


Atwater Kent Radio Speakers. Models E, E-2, E-3, 
same quality, different in size, each $20. 





tainty of the FULL-vision Dial. You have com- 
pactness. You have smartness of appearance. 
You have reliability—freedom from annoy- 
ance and expense. 


You have long evenings of companionship, 
summoned at wili from here, there, every- 
where. 


And you have money in your purse that you 
might have spent unnecessarily. 


MODEL 42. Many refinements in cabinet design. Uses 
six A.C. tubes and one rectifying tube, with automatic 
line voltage control......... Without tubes, $86. 
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It pays to take 


ICE 


the year ‘round 


F. es perishable food must be kept ice-cold 
to stay fresh and pure. Seasons make no 
difference. The very changeableness of fall 
weather is a warning to use ice. 


The modern housewife spends a lot of 
money for flavor in food. She pays extra for 
the best cuts of meat, for cettibed milk, for 
fresh fruit and vegetables, for prime grades of 
everything. But when food degzns to spoil, it 
is the flavor which goes first, and it goes lon 
before the food is unfit to eat. All perishable 
food begins to spoil the minute the tempera- 
ture gets too high. 


The Food Dangers of Autumn 


The weather in early autumn varies greatly — 
overnight. You have a mild temperature one 
day, summer heat the next, then frost and back 
again to summer heat. Such variations are bad 
for food. 

The close of summer finds the fly crop 
at its height. The parasites of decay are ex- 
tremely active. An ice box is automatic pro- 
tection. It protects food from flies and dirt; 
keeps it at the same even cold, whatever the 
weather. 

Thanks to ice, you can eat perishable greens 
fall and winter—most appetizing when kept 
cold and served crisp. The cost of ice is trifling. 
In a sutvey Of 20,000 homes the cost of ice 





~~ and SAVE 
Jood, flavor, money 
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averages only $26.31 yearly, or $2.19 monthly, 
and for year ‘round use, $42.42 annually, or 
$3.54 a month. 


How Ice Purifies the Air 
in Your Refrigerator 


One of the outstanding advantages of ice lies 
in its ability not only to keep food—but keep 
it at its best—in an atmosphere which is be- 
ing purified constantly. As the air circulates 
over the ice, the impurities and odors given 
off by food are deposited on and absorbed by 
the film of moisture on the ice cake and carried 
off in meltage through the outlet. 


It takes melting ice and an open outlet to do this 
—and the refrigerator must be properly designed 
and well made. 


In buying a refrigerator, make sure that it is well 
insulated, soundly constructed, scientifically de- 
signed for proper air circulation, with ample food 
chamber and ice chamber capacity for the size of 
your family. 

Ask your local ice company to help you select the 
refrigerator best suited to your requirements. 


Interesting Booklet Free 


Write for booklet, “Why We Refrigerate Foods,” 
by Dr. M. E. Pennington, Home Refrigeration Ex- 
pert. This booklet gives much valuable 
information about the care of food and 
of refrigerators. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
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| National Association of Ice Industries, 
= 163 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send booklet, ““Why We Refriger- 
ate Foods.” 


Name. 
Street. 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE 





Town 
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settled down in contentment, satisfied 
with the new turn the play was taking. 

‘“‘Reénforcements! Reénforcements!”’ 
gasped Ray, bursting on the scene with a 
catchup-daubed handkerchief tied around 
his forehead. 

“Throw in another million men,”’ com- 
manded Skippy. ‘‘We’ll bust through if 
it takes all summer!” 

“Gettysburg!” howled the audience. 

“Bull Run,” corrected Skippy. 

“Gettysburg! Boo! Boo! Boo!” 

“Quartet! Quartet!’ Skippy shouted 
desperately, and in the nick of time the 
quartet sprang from the wings, singing, 
“We are tenting tonight on the old camp 
grounds; Give us a song to cheer.” 

In every play a part was reserved for 
Somerset, who specialized in a clown act. 
Always the hit of the show, this drew the 
crowd. The audience and the cast never 
knew when to expect the act. Neither did 
Somerset, for that matter; he worked 
purely on inspiration and was apt to shoot 
onto the stage whenever the impulse 
moved him. While the quartet sobbed to 
the blending strains of “‘Dying tonight, 
dying tonight, dying on the old camp 
ground,” Somerset unexpectedly bounced 
out in a long nightshirt, with whiskers 
down to his waist. 


HE sudden shock left the audience 
spellbound. They didn’t know whether 
to laugh or cry. Some thought it was one 
of the apostles—others, Robinson Crusoe. 
A few who were up on history figured it 
was Abraham Lincoln, down at Gettys- 
burg over the week-end. 
“Ladies ’n’ gents ”’ began Somerset. 
‘‘____ our weary hearts, a song of 
home ——”’ 
it seems that there was two Irish- 
”” continued Somerset. 
Dying tonight, dying tonight, 








men 


“é 








dying on the old camp —— 

“Aw, shut up! Go on, Somerset.” 

““Somerset should shut up; the har- 
mony’s swell.” 

Splitting through the quartet, Somerset 
started his clown act by throwing his body 
in the air and allowing it to come down 
with a bumping smack. After the first 
few flops dizziness began to wear away, 
and he even became conscious of faint ap- 
plause. Forming the letter P, he stooped 
in preparation for a somersault; and in a 
surge of creation Skippy brought down a 
barrel stave on Gohagen’s rounded anat- 
omy. This stroke of genius saved the day, 
and the author secretly wrote this new 
line in all future performances of the clown 
act. As Somerset rose happily to take his 
bow the contents of a putty blower sud- 
denly flattened on his face. “‘ Just for that 
the show’s over!”’ yelled Somerset. 


Te dimensions of Barrelhead Boyn- 
t ton’s crown and forehead, together 
with a prominent nose, suggested enor- 
mous powers of intellect. However, it was 
just a large head. Skippy was forbidden 
to play with Barrelhead, who likewise was 
cautioned not to associate with Skippy; 
consequently a warm friendship sprang up 
between the two boys. 

When not engaged in dissecting steam 
engines and gigantic dynamos, Barrelhead 
busied himself perfecting a flourishing 
style of handwriting. As a result he soon 
branched out into a promising business 
answering teacher’s notes and writing ex- 
cuses for the boys in exchange for marbles, 
tops and other treasures of the sort. This 
new endeavor took on such proportions in 
time that he had an office fitted up in his 
barn, including a desk on which was in- 
scribed in capitals: “Excuseswrote. Sar- 
kastik letters a speshulty.” 

Skippy, feeling the first urge of spring 
and lamenting the prospective confine- 
ment of a schoolroom, edged into the barn 
that afternoon and glanced over Barrel- 
head’s shoulder as he was finishing a let- 
ter. “What are ya writin’?” he asked. 

An answer from my father to the 
teacher,” hummed the writer, cocking his 
head to squint at the flourishes. 


EE 


“‘T didn’t know you got a note home!” 
gasped Skippy. 

“I didn’t,” said Barrelhead. ‘But if 
they do they won’t catch me in my under- 
wear. Look at all these,” he finished, 
flourishing a sheaf of answers. ‘‘This one’s 
in case I play hooky, this one’s in case I 
answer the teacher back, this one is if I 
pull Gussie Krausmeyer’s hair ——” 

“Listen, Barrelhead,”’ Skippy pleaded, 
“write me a letter, so’s I can be excused 
at two o’clock tomorrow, will ya, huh— 
write me an excuse?” 

““What’s in it?” 


KIPPY answered by showing an ebony 

umbrella handle and a bolt he had 
picked up beside the railroad tracks. 
Barrelhead instantly rejected the ebony 
handle; but after fingering and studying 
the bolt he finally accepted it, thinking 
that possibly an engine might turn up that 
he could fit it to. Promptly on Monday 
morning Skippy presented the excuse to 
the teacher, who studied it carefully: 

Would you be so kind as to exkuse Skippy 
from his studees from school becaws his teeth 
is in a rotten condishun and he simple must 
go to the dentiss much as he don’t like and 
oblige Corjally yours, 

Mrs. DOLLY SKINNER. 

Feeling the penetrating glances, of the 
teacher, Skippy put his hand to his mouth 
and winced in imaginary pain. It was 
fully half a minute after the hour before 
Miss Larkin glanced at the clock. With 
a gesture she motioned for Skippy to 
depart. 

Having reached the exit on tiptoe and 
after csting furtive glances in every di- 
rection until assured that he was unob- 
served, Skippy spurted into a frantic 
sprint out of the school grounds and down 
the road. Finally realizing that he was 
going no place in particular and that he 
had actually been released, he dropped 
into a trot, then a walk; and halted ata 
place where a building was going up. For 
a while he watched a man busily engaged 
with a saw. 


EARYING of this, he took to tossing 

stones, until it suddenly occurred to 
him that he might catch a bird on the 
wing. One circled around and Skippy 
threw at the moving target; missing it, he 
was about to turn when a resounding 
DRANG! smote his ears. He wheeled in 
time to see an empty dinner pail, dented, 
tumble off a pile of boards. 

As the angry head of a carpenter ap- 
peared through a window, Skippy flung 
himself down and hugged the ground 
breathlessly. For some time he lay in the 
grass and swept his arm lazily over the 
green for four-leaf clovers. Finding none, 
he racked his brain for a new pastime. 
He studied the clouds and tried to make 
out the forms of lions and tigers. Seeing 
one that resembled an Easter bunny, he 
blushed and gave up the game as girlish. 

He spied an ant intent on hauling the 
leg of a large spider between two pebbles. 
Watching the uneven struggle, Skippy 
removed the obstacles and dusted a path 
for the ant with his hat. He then placed 
cobblestones directly in the insect’s path. 
When the ant finally surmounted this new 
difficulty Skippy turned on his back and 
regarded the heavens. His thoughts of 
heaven became so laden with embarrass- 
ment that he decided to make the ac- 
quaintance of the carpenter. Cautiously 
advancing to a full fifty feet, he asked the 
time. 

“It’s almost three o’clock,’’ shouted the 
worker in exasperation.. ‘And now get 
outa here.” 

Wounded by this lack of hospitality, 
Skippy shuffled down the street and turned 
the corner listlessly. His eyes brightened. 
Halfway down the street Jim Lovering’s 
horse and milk wagon stood beside the 
curb, the wagon doorsopened wide. Old res- 
idents took the Lovering milk wagon as 
their thermometer. When the doors were 
open people in Morrisville left their umbrel- 
las and overcoats at home. Even the chil- 
dren, seeing the open wagon, would start to 
complain about their heavy woolens. 
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NEW YORK 


This STYLE BOOK 
1s yours FREE! 


ANE BRYANT’S new Fall Style 
Book is to be yours Free! One 
copy is reserved for you—waiting 
for you merely to fill in the coupon 
below and mail it to us today. 


This season, you, too, are to 
have your choice of Fifth Avenue’s 
best, most beautiful, and most 
becoming styles—all correctly 
proportioned by Lane Bryant, all 
given slenderizing lines to add to 
the charm of every: stout woman. 


Styles Approved by Seven Cities 
Lane Bryant’s seven large Retail Stores in 
seven cities give us a complete opportunity 
to see and to know exactly what the most 
stylish women are wearing. The big Style 
Store of Lane Bryant, in the heart of Fifth 
Avenue’s shopping centre, caters to New 


York’s best dressed stout women. And so 
your Lane Bryant Style Book brings your 
choice of all that Fifth Avenue approves. 


Lane Bryant Sizes 
A Marvelous Service to Stout Women 


Lane Bryant is the world’s largest producer 
of Styles for Stout Women. These garments 
are not merely larger sizes—they are slen- 
derizing styles, correctly proportioned with 
plenty of room at arms, bust and hips. 

Every woman of full figure, every stout 
miss, should see for herself the new beauty 
that comes with Lane Bryant Styles. 


Lower Prices—A Large Saving 


Lane Bryant prices are lower. Serving a 
million stout women enables us to save you 
money on everything you buy. Send for 
your Free copy of this great Style Book. See 
the latest Dresses, Coats, Shoes, Hats and 
dress accessories—all at a saving to you. 


fane Pryant 


39th STREET AT FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Retail Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia 








Send TO-DAY for 
your Free Copy of 


Lane Bryant, Dept. 52 
39th Street at Fifth Avénue, New York, N. Y. 


“Pease mail my free copy of your new Fall Style Book 
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Under your outer skin 


a new one is growing Py 
velvety + + + seductive + + + smooth 


—your [rur-SKIN 









































Elcaya Cold Cream is its best protector 


Speen anette living fabric is your 
skin. Just under the skin you show 
the world is another and younger layer 
—your TRUE-SKIN—“your skin that 
is to be”. Today, that True-Skin is as 
soft as some silken veil . .. smooth as a 
petal. . . slowly it blossoms out... and 
pote the type of creams you use—their 
ability to seep below the surface... 
depends its beauty—next week, next 
month, next year. 


Changes are constantly taking place in the 
beauty of every woman. For better or for 
worse, your skin is changing with eve i 
ing day and #f you pa care for this dh tate, 
living tissue intelligently, it is essential that you 
understand it. 


This True-Skin (cutis-vera) is young and as 
fresh as any infant’s. Some of its tiny cells 
were born today. Soon it will grow to be 
your outer skin and upon the care you give 


it as it grows, upon the creams you use as it - 


develops, depends its beauty when it sees 
the light of day. 


Perhaps You Use the Wrong Creams 


Many women go on and on, day after day, 
wedded by habit to a thick, coarse cream 
which never could assist their True-Skin. 


Elcaya Cold Cream, on the contrary, is specif- 
ically compounded for its beneficial effect, 
not upon the surface skin alone, but upon 
the True-Skin as well. We see to it that it is 
blended with such delicacy that it seeps 
through the outer skin and cares for “your 
skin that is to be”. 


Cleansing Cold Cream 
made to cleanse the True-Skin 


Elcaya Cold Cream is a cleansing cream, so pure and 
delicate that it liquefies rapidly at skin warmth, turning 





* THE ELCAYA COMPANY, Dept. C98, 114 W. (faaumm 
~ 17th St., New York, N. Y. (If in Canada, Address | ae 
: Dept. C98, 1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal.) 


iH I enclose 10c for trial tubes of the 3 Elcaya Creams. 
c 


ELCAYA FACE CREAMS 


from a silky cream to a creamy, penetrating liquid. 
It dips down deep to the True-Skin and thoroughly 
cleans the entire skin fabric. One month of Elcaya 
Cold Cream, faithfully used, and you will see how 
your newer skin will come to the surface greatly 
beautified—a skin of unblemished clearness. 


Elcaya Foundation Cream 
to protect the True-Skin 


Créme Elcaya (now called Elcaya Foundation Cream) 
is of such a compounding that though a delicate fluff 
of it will hold your powder for hours at a time, it 
seeps gently into the True-Skin and keeps it soft 
as a baby’s skin. Thousands of women, to whom 
“‘make-up”’ creams are anathema, find that this won- 
derful Foundation Cream (very different from ordi- 
nary vanishing creams) is the one powder base 
that is good for a delicate skin. 


Elcaya Astringent Cream 
to tone the True-Skin 


Elcaya Witch Hazel Astringent Cream is invaluable 
against large pores and sallowness. Seeping down 
to the True-Skin, into the pore ducts, this cool 
and bracing cream, the astringent properties of 
which proceed from pure witch hazel, tones the pores 
and stimulates the blood cells and the True-Skin 
to throw off the impurities which bring large pores 
and sallow skin. 


Elcaya Tissue Cream 
to nourish the True-Skin 


This penetrating anti-wrinkle tissue cream feeds the 
True-Skin. For thin faces, crow’s feet, and little 
lines around the neck, there is nothing better. Mel- 
low, rich, penetrating, this splendid new Elcaya 
Cream gives to wrinkled or underfed tissues the 
nourishing effect of a True-Skin food. It is es- 
pecially valuable to women over 27 years. 


Begin your use of Elcaya Face Creams today. 
They are obtainable at the better drug stores 
and beauty counters—$2.00, $1.00 and 60c. 


Or send the coupon with 10c for samples 
of Elcaya Cleansing Cold Cream, Elcaya 
Foundation Cream, Elcaya Witch Hazel 
Astringent Cream and complete new book- 
let on how to care for your skin. ©1928 
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Jim slip-slapped out of a house scal- 
loped with architecture and pushed 
through the gate. White suspenders 
strained against the muscles bulging under 
his thin black shirt as he clicked the latch 
behind him. Personally Jim was immune 
alike to heat and cold. 

“Hey, Jim! Jim! Ho, Jim!” 

Jim turned, and his brows dipped like 
the wings of a gull as Skippy ran toward 
him. The fingers of Jim’s right hand 
clutched empty milk bottles, but the left 
was free to stroke a dark mustache as he 
eyed Skippy: “‘ Why ain’t you in school?” 

“T got excused. Goin’ up my way?” 

“Well, I been deliverin’ milk here for 
nigh onto twenty years, ’n’ I ain’t never 
backed up a street yet.” Jim stepped 
into the wagon and flapped the reins. 
“’Tain’t likely I’m goin’ tostart in now, 
so hop in.” 

Skippy waited till the wagon got a good 
start before taking the running hop. Some 
small children, seeing this performance, 
ran for a hitch. With hand clutching the 
question-mark handle and off foot dan- 
gling, Skippy turned, shouting “‘Get off’n 
there, youse kids. D’ya want to get 
hoited?”’ 


WINGING along on the milk wagon 

was one of the greatest thrills of Skip- 
py’s life. He pictured himself as engineer 
of the Empire Express, pounding along 
with reckless disregard for life; he imag- 
ined the dial throbbing at sixty miles an 
hour, while he coolly inspected the valves. 
Shading his eyes as he peered up the 
street, he inquired, ‘‘ Did you say you been 
deliverin’ milk for twenty years, Jim— 
twenty whole years?”’ 
“Yes, sir, twenty years.”” He sighed. 
Tain’t like it used to be; no, sir—not by 
a long shot.” 

“é Why? ” 

“Ya see that match box they’s puttin’ 
up? Well, that’s just the beginning. An- 
other year ’n’ the big city’ll 
squirt them out here, ’n’ then 
they won’t be able to get back 
and forth quick enough. So 
they’ll squawk for a trolley line, 
an’ ten to one they'll get it too. 
Them politicians’d 
crawl on their bellies 
for the insect vote.” 
Jim spat from the side 
ofthe wagon. “All this 
used to be farm around 
here ’ceptin’ Mar- 
lowe’s. Wasn’t more’n 
ten houses in the whole 
town. I’m beginning 
to hate the sound of a 
hammer.” 

“But there isn’t a lot o’ houses,” cor- 
rected Skippy. 

“No; not yet.” Jim pointed to astretch 
of open fields. ‘‘What are ya goin’ to do 
when that’s all built up?” 

“That'll never be built up,” snorted 
Skippy. 

“No?” Jim smiled grimly. ‘Let me 
tell ya, son, when Krausmeyer picks up 
property it’s alive.” : 

“‘Tnever knew Krausmeyerowned that.” 

“Sure,” replied Jim. ‘“‘He buys ’em 
when people runs up a bill, then divides 
them up into lots no bigger’n a cow’s stall.” 

“‘Somebody ought to stop him,” glow- 
ered Skippy. 

“Stop him? That worm’d turn on a 
penny ’n’ stoop to look at the other side.” 
Jim’s eyes flashed. ‘‘I tell ya, son, him an’ 
his kind has got their grips on this coun- 
try, an’ they ain’t goin’ to stop until 
they’ve clawed the heart out of it. Ya 
hear that hammerin’?”’ Skippy nodded, 
frightened by the fire in the milkman’s 
face. ‘‘ Well, son, them’s vultures, peckin’ 
an’ devourin’ the lumber of a nation.” 

Jim’s hands tightened on the reins as the 
sound of hammers met his ears. The mus- 
clesin his cheeks hardened. Fora moment 
he sat like a lone chieftain, listening to the 
distant beat of the invader’s tom-toms. 


ORRISVILLE school consisted of 
eight grades, each class having itsown 
teacher. To fill these classes children came 


“op 







from adjoining towns and neighboring 
farms. The school itself was.a two-story 
wooden building, with a tower in which 
hung a large bell that could be heard for 
miles. 

Miss Larkin stood at the entrance of her 
classroom from the first to the last bell and 
greeted each pupil as he entered. The pu- 
pils began to arrive in groups. 

“Good morning, Miss Larkin.”’ 

“Just one moment,”’ coldly replied the 
teacher when Skippy greeted her. . “‘ Did 
you go to the dentist yesterday after- 
noon?’’ 

“Why, Miss Larkin,” gulped Skippy 
with downcast eyes, as his foot tried to 
loosen a board from the floor. 

‘ HAT were you doing riding on a 
milk wagon at three o’clock?”’ con- 
tinued Miss Larkin sternly. 

“Well, you see, it was this way,” be- 
gan Skippy. ‘“‘My tooth suddenly got 
better, ’n’ ——’” 

“Never mind your excuses,” said Miss 
Larkin. “I’m going to give you a note to 
take home to your father, and you need 
not return until you have an answer.”’ 

“Oh, Miss Larkin, please don’t give me 
a note to take home—please don’t, Miss 
Larkin,” began Skippy desperately. “‘My 
father’ll only beat me and send me away, 
’n’ I don’t want to be taken out of this 
nice school. I know I done wrong ——’”’ 

“‘ Did wrong.” 

“‘____ did wrong, but I came here today 
to ask for another chancet. I knowI don’t 
deserve it; but I’m afraid to take a letter 
home, Miss Larkin. You don’t know my 
father. He’ll beat me with an iron chain— 
yes, sir, an iron chain. ’N’ after all I’m 
only a little boy.” 

The thought of a ferocious snarling 
giant flaying his small body with a huge 
ferryboat chain was too much for Skip- 
py’s imagination, and he gave way to tears. 
His whole frame shook with sobs. 

Miss Larkin, not 
being made of stone, 
laid her hand on his 
head. “IfI give you 
another chance will 
you promise never to 
do it again?”’ 

‘““Oh, yes’m! ’N’ 
when strawberries are 


ripe I’ll ——”’ 
‘‘Never mind the 
strawberries! You 


may go inside!’”’ 

While pleased with 
the outcome of the in- 
terview, Skippy felt 
that he could have 
stood a little more of 
the giant crushing his bones with the fer- 
ryboat chain. It had all the possibilities 
of a good cry. Skippy decided to nurse it 
along for the first spell of sadness. 

A little girl from another class entered, 
bearing a note which she handed to the 
teacher. While Miss Larkin read it the 
prim messenger invited the envy of all 
the girls by openly turning up her nose at 
the simple examples on the blackboard. 
She belonged to the class next above this 
one. 


ISS LARKIN arose, smoothed the 

wrinkles in her dress and adjusted her 
hair in a small hand mirror, throwing her 
head back for the purpose. This done, she 
turned to the class. ‘‘I am going down to 
the principal’s office,’”’ she explained, ‘‘and 
while I am gone Skippy will be monitor. 
I want every boy and girl to keep in or- 
der; he will take the names of those who 
give him the slightest trouble.’”? Then she 
swept out of the room. 

Skippy sat gaping in open-eyed aston- 
ishment for a moment; and he made his 
way to the teacher’s seat in a daze. The 
room was so still that the dropping of a 
pin would have echoed. 

Skippy could just manage to see over 
the row of books on the teacher’s desk. He 
fixed the class with a menacing look that 
would have done credit to a two-gun man. 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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HAT A COMFORT it was yesterday to mect 
W that Baby Next Door! Someone who could 
talk my own language and understand my troubles. 

My mother didn’t know we were talking about 
her. She thought it was just baby talk. 

It all started with the fly on my bottle. Seems as 
if there’s always some old fly bothering me. I hate 
flies. They tickle. 

The Baby Next Door saw the fly and began to 
boast. “‘No flies on me! We don’t have ’em any 
more at our house.”’ 


‘“‘Humph’’, I said (cause I didn’t really believe 
him) “‘how do you get rid of ‘em?’” ‘‘Oh easy as 
anything’’, he said, ‘‘my mother uses Flit.”’ 

“Goodness gracious’, I said, ‘‘What’s Flit?”’ 

I guess the Baby Next Door thought I didn’t 
know anything if I didn’t know that easy word. 
(And he’s a whole month younger than I am, too!) 

So he ‘splained to me all about Flit. It’s some- 
thing your mother sprays out of a gun. It kills 
flies dead. But it doesn’t make a bang like the fly 
swatter Daddy uses. That makes me jump at every 
whack. Then I can’t go to sleep again. 

But Flit is just a nice quiet spray. It kills all the 
bugs, though. Mosquitoes, too. 

I was glad about the mosquitoes ‘cause they 
poison me something awful. I have two red blotches 
on my cheek right now. And one on my hand. I 
showed them to the Baby Next Door. He said they 
certainly made me look a sight. 
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I told him, yes, an’ they itch too. They kept me 
awake last night, scratching. That’s why I was 
cross today and got on my mother’s nerves. 


The Baby Next Door said his mother uses Flit 4 
everywhere. She sprays it in the kitchen. On the , 
porch. All over the house! Even on his p’rambu- 
lator before he gets in—so as to keep the bugs 
away. You don't need to be afraid, ‘cause Flit 
won't hurt anybody ‘cept bugs. 
I do wish my mother would get some Flit. I 
know I'd be a much happier baby—and prettier, 
too—if we got rid of flies and mosquitoes. 
Flit’s such an easy word to say. I could 
almost ask the man at the store for it 
myself. 


ae6.u. 5. 
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“The yellow can | 
with the black band” 
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TRADE MARK . 
Sleeping Y trade mark 
Bag for 4 tag attached 
Babies : to every genuine 
One size, 26 in. : Pensa 
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Dentons 


Children 


orAll the ‘Family 


The Durability of Dentons, 


so well known to mothers, is the result of using high-grade materials made 
up with great skill and thoroughness. Careful mothers say that Dentons last 
so long they are the most economical night clothing for children. 


Denton Hygienic, Soft-Knit Fabric 


All Denton garments are made of our Special Denton fabric, wonder- 
fully soft and warm. Made of high-grade unbleached cotton, double 
carded, with a little fine, soft, natural-colored virgin wool to carry 
off perspiration. 


Our loosely spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, provides the ventilation 
for the skin to function healthfully. Denton fabric is truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) 


Double the life of Adult and Children’s Dentons by giving great 
durability where most needed. Soles and uppers are die-cut, 
giving shapely, uniform, well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons 


Do not break in wringer. Do not cut threads. Do not iS 
readily come unbuttoned. Delight mothers, for the 
old bother of sewing on buttons is almost. gone. 


for 


Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) 


Prevents binding when sleeping with knees 
drawn up. 


Dentons Do Not Shrink 


When washed as we direct. Body, limbs 
and feet are covered (also hands in 
sizes 0, 1 and 2) giving full protection 








patents’ even. if bed covers are thrown off. 
izes, 
0, 1 and 2 All Sizes 
Have Drop have Drop e 
Seat and open down Seat 









the back, are extra 





wide at hips to allow 
for use of diapers and 
have turn-down cuffs. 


Children’s Sizes, 
3 to 14 


Have drop seat but open down 
the front as is more convenient for 
boys. Children from 3 up delight in 
buttoning their own garments. In 
special cases, in the smaller of these 
sizes, if the mother prefers not to have 
them open all the way down, it is easy to 
sew the front opening part way up. These 






Sizes 0, 1 

and 2 open 
down back, 
and have 





For Two Generations the Children of America Have Slept in Dentons 















sizes have plain cuffs. Adult sizes are the en 
same pattern. Pee 
Dentons are amply proportioned, finely tailored New Sires 0, 1 
and thoroughly well made in every way. T. cad = 
Strong seams, collars double thickness, buttons well aaa ONLY 
sewed, strong button holes. D ad 
Dentons have a mottled, light gray color, not readily eer Denton 
showing soil. Sleeping 
Insist on genuine Dentons. If your dealer does not have them, Hoods 
_ write us. Sold by over 5,500 leading Dry Goods and Department Two sizes 
stores in United States and Canada. for Adults 
e . % 
Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills Thos sien 
° . * OT 
Centerville, Michigan, U. S. A. Children 





Ideal for camping, tour- 
ing or for fresh-air 
sleeping 
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Aunt Ellen’s recipe for Deviled Pork 
Chops with Spiced Prunes makes one’s 
mouth water to read. It can be had 
by writing ‘“‘Aunt Ellen,” Dept. K, 
The Griswold Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 
But, we warn you, to do it jus- 
tice it must be cooked in a Gris- 

wold Tite-Top Skillet. 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


\ 


Some TIME, to 
win the cheers of your 
family, serve Deviled Pork 
Chops with Spiced Prunes. If 
cooked in a Griswold Tite-Top 
Skillet this dish will prove marvel- 
ously delicious. 

Under the Griswold Cover the chops 
baste themselves to a melting tender- 
ness in the spicy sauce that continuously 


_ drips back from the basting rings. 


The Griswold is the only skillet with 
a cover which has these rings. It is the 
companion of the Griswold Tite-Top 
Dutch Oven, which thousands of 
women declare the most indispensable 
utensil which ever came into kitchens. 


You will find both of these in a choice 
of sizes at your hardware, department 
or house-furnishing stores in 
thick, even-heating cast iron 

or cast aluminum. The 
Griswold Mfg. Co., 
Dept. K, Erie, Pa. 


Every day brings more 
and more requests for ‘‘ The 
Aunt Ellen Booklet on Water- 
less Cooking.” Fifty famous recipes 
by Aunt Ellen. Be sure to write for 
your copy. 
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(Continued from Page 186) 


The.flush of authority was rising with 
alarming degree. As the class watched, 
Skippy selected a book from the rack with 
a title large enough for the class to read: 
French Words and Phrases. He scanned 
the pages with great interest; then, with 
the air of one who knew the contents by 
heart, he selected a thicker book, titled 
Greek and Latin Scholar. 


ELUCTANTLY returning it to the rack 
to resume his duties as monitor, he 
started clearing the desk by blowing off 
some specks that annoyed him. Then he 
adjusted the inkwell to suit his fancy. This 
done, he opened the desk drawer, brought 
forth a nail file and yawningly applied it 
to his fingers. He was the Board of Edu- 
cation itself. But when he withdrew a 
sheet of blank paper, coolly sharpened his 
pencil and shot a suspicious glance at the 
class—that was the spark that blew up 
the powder works. A veritable blizzard 
of paper wads whizzed through the air, 
followed by blackboard erasers. Shouts 
of mutiny filled the air. 

““Teacher’s pet!’’ howled Sooky. 

“Traitor!’’ corrected Ray. 

Skippy began to write as if he could not 
use up a page fast enough. This served 
only to fan a roaring fire. As each offender 
imagined his name jotted down he howled 
in derision. 

But Skippy was not unnerved; he only 
wrote faster. Suddenly a heart-rending 
cry from Gussie Krausmeyer caused him 
to look up in alarm. Ray Marlowe held 
her by the braids, while Sooky plastered 
her face with ink. 

“Yow! Help!” yelled poor Gussie. 

This was carrying things too far. With 
eyes blazing, Skippy raised his voice above 
the din. ‘“‘Gussie Krausmeyer,”’ he com- 
manded, “‘stop that noise!” 

The boys answered by giving Skippy 
the nanny goat “‘Meh-eh-eh.”’ 

Skippy stood upon the chair and faced 
the class, unmindful of the paper wads and 
marbles whizzing past his face. His under- 
lip protruded as he fiercely shouted ‘‘Class 
ten—shun!”’ 


R ie ENFORCE his command, Skippy 
stamped indignantly on the seat of the 
chair. It instantly shot through the cane 
bottom; losing his balance, he toppled 
over headlong against the blackboard with 
acrash. The class gazed in amazement 
at the naked space behind the teacher’s 
desk. A brief moment of stillness was 
shattered by frantic scrambling and the 
clatter of a chair. The next instant Skip- 
py’s face, red and perspiring, bobbed up 
over the desk, like a jack-in-the-box. 
“Gussie Krausmeyer,”’ he ordered, “‘stand 
in the corner!” 

Glaring the class into submission, he 
sank with dignity into the chair; the empty 
skeleton immediately gulped him whole. 
With the better part of his anatomy dan- 
gling below the round wooden frame of 
the broken seat and his chin resting firmly 
against his knees, his arms flapped help- 
lessly on either side. The shattered cane 
pricked him to the skin, like a trouserful 
of red ants. 

Hearing the door open, he made a last 
desperate effort to free himself, but the 
cavity held him like a vise. He turned his 
head and looked into the large brown eyes 
of a girl who stood in the doorway, gazing 
at his sunken form in mild astonishment. 

Skippy felt the 
blood nourishing 
the roots of his 
hair as his eyes 
unconsciously sur- 
veyed the new- 
comer from head 
to foot. Hestared 
at the jet-black 
hair parted over 
her pretty face 
and at the flash of 
dimples as she 
smiled. Her stiffly 
starched dress 
flared like a 
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circus rider’s. Enchanted, Skippy could not 
take his eyes off this vision of loveliness. 

“Is this Miss Larkin’s class?”’ she asked. 

Skippy struggled to answer, but only a 
wheezing sound emerged from his throat. 
In contrast to this ideal of a bareback 
rider, stepped suddenly from a flaming 
circus poster, he felt like the most gro- 
tesque freak in the side show as he squirmed 
under her penetrating gaze. 

“Yes, kid, this is Miss Larkin’s class.”’ 
It was the voice of Somerset Gohagen. Oh, 
the insufferable insolence! “Kid!” 

“Silence!” gulped Skippy from the re- 
gion of the desk. The approaching steps 
of the teacher roused him to action. “‘Gus- 
sie Krausmeyer, be seated,” panted 
Skippy, as he kicked his legs and flapped 
his arms in a last wild effort to release 
himself. 

“What is this?’’ Miss Larkin paused in 
amazement at the sight of Skippy half- 
way through her chair. “Ray! Joseph! 
Give me a hand here.” 

Released at last, Skippy slunk to his 
seat, ashamed to raise his eyes. He slid 
down onto the small of his back and strove 
to be as inconspicuous as possible. 

Miss Larkin turned to the new pupil. 
“What is your name?” she asked. 

“Carol Sharon.” 

“Carol Sharon,” repeated Skippy to 
himself—‘“‘Carol Sharon.”’ He raised his 
eyes for a moment to the vision, only to 
lower them and blush until the very lids 
felt hot. 


ELEASED from school that afternoon, 
Skippy hurried toward the home of 
Barrelhead, eager to relate the narrow es- 
cape of the morning. Strangely enough, 
Barrelhead had not been at school that 
day; he had not been seen on the street. 
Skippy entered the barn, out of breath; 
Barrelhead was nowhere to be found. 

Retracing his steps to the house, Skippy 
cupped his hands over his mouth and 
shouted “Hey! Barrelhead! Yoo-hoo!”’ 

A sash was flung open in an upper room, 
and Barrelhead poked his head out of the 
window. He was clad in pajamas. “I 
dassn’t come out,” he whispered. 

“Why dassn’t ya?” 

“’*Cause my father found all those an- 
swers I wrote to the teacher, ’n’ he thinks 
he really got wrote to. I told him I was 
just practicin’, but he wouldn’t b’leeve me; 
’n’ now I have to stay in my room ’cause 
he thinks I socked the principal. Said 
he’s goin’ to make me ’pologize.”’ 

‘Gee, Barrelhead, what are ya ——’”’ 

“Cheese it; somebody’s comin’!’’ Bar- 
relhead closed the window, disappearing 
like a porpoise in a wave. 


EWILDERED by this sudden tragedy 

to his friend, Skippy wandered soberly 

across the street. Well, this would be a les- 

son tohim. In his preoccupation he almost 

stumbled over a little figure crouched in 

the center of the sidewalk, squatted over a 
mud puddle, intent on molding pies. 

“‘An’ we owes an’ owes,” chanted the 
clay modeler to himself. “Owes an’ ——” 

At a swift thrust from the rear, Collar 
Button suddenly sprawled forward and 
embraced the mud puddle, spread out like 
a tiger skin before a fireplace. 

“‘ Always complainin’,”’ growled Skippy 
impatiently as he stepped over the pros- 
trate figure. ‘Just as if other people ain’t 
got worries!” 

Collar Button, dripping, lifted himself 
to his elbows. ‘Hey, actor,” he called 
after the retreat- 
ing figure, ‘give 
us back me col- 
lar button.” 

Skippy strode 
down the street 
in glowering si- 
lence. ‘Will ya, 
huh, actor?” He 
: squatted back on 
= his haunches and 

—— flipped mud from 

- the corners of his 
eyes. ‘‘ Will ya, 
huh, maybe— 
after?” 


Paint These ~ 
Lovely Things" 

Yourself 
For Profit and Pleasure: 
( 3 y) 





Earn money at home, this 
fascinating new way, in spare 
time — through membership 
in Fireside Industries, the 
national organization of 
artistic home workers! 


HIS is the most delightful 

work you could imagine; 
you will enjoy every minute you 
devote to it. Many people do it 
solely for the artistic pleasure 
they get in creating beautiful 
things. But it also pays surpris- 
ingly well, for there is an enor- 
mous demand for giftwares. 
Many of our members make 
$10 to $25 a week, and have 
built up profitable businesses 
from small beginnings. 

Think of decorating a 
French powder box, for 
example, requiring only 
an hour’s work, and realiz- 
ing a profit of $2.00. What 
other work could be so in- 
teresting, and pay so well? 


No Special 
o \ Ability Needed 


" . The national association 
; & of home-workers known 
=") as Fireside Industries 
now has openings for 
new members. This is 
your opportunity. Find 
out how you can secure 
a membership. The work 
s is easily learned, and a 
Perfect joy to do. 

You have only to follow 
the simple directions given 
by Gabriel Andre Petit, 
the Art Director, and you 
can easily learn the latest 

Pe methods of decorating 
Oy % r wooden toys, parchment 














lampshades, novelty 

painted furniture, book- 
ends, greeting cards, batik 
and other lovely objects 
of art. 








Through Fireside’s per- 
fected system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and 
you are furnished a complete 
outfit of materials, worth 
$10.00, without extra cost. 
You can start making money 
almost at once. 


READ! 


“Made $14.00 one 
afternoon doing little 
odd things over.” 





“Have started a sav- 


ings account just to see Money- Back 
what I can do—was 
surprised to find I had Offer 


taken in $300.00.” What thousands of others 


Tyo oe are do’ in Fireside Indus- 
“T have had a big day tries, ~ also can do. 
today, cashed in nearly sure are we of your success 
$100.00.” in this fascinating work that 
errr foil site comauatiie vost 
eis 5 r 
“This is the greatest instruction, von 4 en- 
work I have ever done tirely pleased. You take no 
—it is simply wonder- 


risk whatever. 
full I have sold num- 


b things, and i 
bors, af things, end Beautiful Book 
many more. Again, FREE 

The beautiful Book of Fire- 


thank you for this 
wonderful work! side Industries, illustrated in 
color, explains all about this 














new way to earn money at 
home. It will be sent you, 
absolutely FREE and with- 
out obligation. Just mail the 
coupon, or write, enclosing 
2c stamp to help pay post- 

e. But do this at once, 
while openings for new mem- 
bers are being offered. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 42-M, Adrian, Mich. 
gocy 





Fireside Industries, Dept. 42-M 
Adrian, Michigan 


Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside 
Industries which explains how may earn 
money at home by decorating giftwares; also 
particulars of your money-back offer and spe- 
cial member privileges. I enclose 2c stamp. 
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do the women\_. 
of rural France | 
belabor the clothes * 5 
they wash ? 


_—— haa 


To are often puzzled to see these women as 
they wash out clothes along the banks of country 
streams. After the soapy water is absorbed by the gar- 

ments, they are then laid 4 smooth, flat rocks, and 
’ vigorously beaten with wooden — 

The provincial French women follow a primitive method 
of accomplishing, in part, what American housewives 
achieve better by the use of the mechanical clothes-wringer. 

The French woman uses sheer muscular strength, 
applied with more zeal than science. The American woman 
employs a gentle, resilient pressure, thoroughly and evenly 
distributed, through the medium of the power-wringer that 
is sO important a ge of the modern washing machine. 

But both methods recognize the necessity for loosening 
the dirt from the fibres of the fabric by pressure, in con- 
junction with washing and rinsing. 


The Wringing is a Part of the Washing— 


whether you use a hand operated or a power wringer 


Semi-drying is only a secondary function of the wringer. The. wringer actually 
supplements the work of washing in removing the soil from the fabric. This is proved 
by the fact that fabrics after having been run through a wringer dry out whiter than 
if. dried without wringing. 

Before clothes are washed, dirt or soil is lodged in the interstices of the textile 
fibres. Soap-and-water, slushed through the fabric again and again by the washing 
process, dissolves and carries off most of the dirt and soil. 

But, even after the thorough treatment that occurs in the ‘‘tub’’ or in the washing 
machine, the final part of the washing process remains to be done by the wringer. 

For it is then that the more tenacious dirt and soap should be gently but firmly 
squeezed from the fibres. That is what the wringer accomplishes, simultaneously with 
the removal of excess water. 

So the wringer, as it dries the clothes sufficiently for hanging, also completes the 
washing—and that is why a Lovell Wringer, with its proper-pressure, semi-soft 
rubber rolls, is just as important a part of the washing today as it was when the 
washing process was done by hand. 





Leading makes of household washing machines have Lovell Wringing 
Equipment. The Lovell brand on the rubber rolls shows that the washing 
machine manufacturer has spared no expense to give you the best. 

Write for a copy of the Lovell Booklet— 
“Wringing—the Secret of a Whiter Wash” —sent free 
LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO., Erie, 


Penna. 


“- WRINGERS “= 


AND WRINGER ROLLS: 
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Elizabeth and Essex 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Under the serried complexities of her 
raiment—the huge hoop, the stiff ruff, the 
swollen sleeves, the powdered pearls, the 
spreading, gilded gauzes—the form of the 
woman vanished, and men saw instead 
an image—magnificent, portentous, self- 
created—an image of regality, which yet, 
by a miracle, was actually alive. 

Posterity has suffered by a similar de- 
ceit of vision. The great queen of its 
imagination, the lion-hearted heroine who 
flung back the insolence of Spain and 
crushed the tyranny of Rome with splen- 
did unhesitating gestures, no more resem- 
bles the queen of fact than the clothed 
Elizabeth the naked one. But after all, 
posterity is privileged. Let us draw 
nearer; we shall do no wrong now to that 
Majesty if we look below the robes. 

The lion heart, the splendid gestures— 
such heroic things were there, no doubt, 
and visible to everybody; but their true 
significance in the general scheme of her 
character was remote and complicated. 
The sharp and hostile eyes of the Spanish 
ambassadors saw something different; in 
their opinion the outstanding character- 
istic of Elizabeth was pusillanimity. 

They were wrong; but they perceived 
more of the truth than the idle onlooker. 
The grand policy which dominated Eliza- 
beth’s life was the most 


proceeded to contradict her resolution 
with the utmost violence and, after that, 
to contradict her contradiction more vio- 
lently still. 

Such was her nature—to float, when it 
was calm, in a sea of indecisions and, when 
the wind rose, to tack hectically from side 
to side. Had it been otherwise—had she 
possessed, according to the approved pat- 
tern of the strong man of action, the 
capacity for taking a line and sticking to 
it—she would have been lost. She would 
have become inextricably entangled in the 
forces that surrounded her and, almost in- 
evitably, swiftly destroyed. ; 

Her femininity saved her. Only a 
woman could have shuffled so shamelessly, 
only a woman could have abandoned with 
such unscrupulous completeness the last 
shreds not only of consistency but of 
dignity, honor and common decency, in 
order to escape the appalling necessity of 
a really and truly, to make up her 
mind. 


The Final Paradox 


UT a woman’s evasiveness was not 
enough; male courage, male energy 
were needed if she were to escape the pres- 
sure that came upon her from every side. 
Those qualities she also 





unheroic conceivable; 
and her true history re- 
mains a standing lesson 
for melodramatists in 
statecraft. 

In reality, she suc- 
ceeded by virtue of all 
the qualities which every 
hero should be without— 
dissimulation, pliability, 
indecision, procrastina- 
tion, parsimony. It 
might almost be said that 
theheroicelement chiefly 
appeared in the unparal- 
leled lengths to which 
she allowed those quali- 
ties to carry her. 

It needed a lion heart 
indeed to spend twelve 
years in convincing the 








possessed; but their 
value to her—it was the 
final paradox of her ca- 
reer — was merely that 
they made her strong 
enough to turn her back, 
with an indomitable per- 
sistence, upon the ways 
of strength. 

It was only by an ac- 
cident of birth that she 
was a Protestant leader. 
At heart she was pro- 
foundly secular, and it 
was her destiny to be the 
champion, not of the 
Reformation, but of 
something greater—the 
Renaissance. When she 
had finished her strange 








world that she was in 

love with the Duke of Anjou and to stint 
the victuals of the men who defeated the 
Armada. But in such directions she was 
in very truth capable of everything. 

She found herself a sane woman in a 
universe of violent maniacs, between con- 
tending forces of terrific intensity—the 
rival nationalisms of France and Spain, 
the rival religions of Rome and Calvin. 
For years it had seemed inevitable that 
she should be crushed by one or other of 
them, and she had survived because she 
had been able to meet the extremes around 
her with her own extremes of cunning and 
prevarication. 


Intellect and Temperament 


Lc SO happened that the subtlety of her 
intellect was exactly adapted to the com- 
plexities of her environment. The balance 
of power between France and Spain, the 
balance of factions in France and Scotland, 
the swaying fortunes of the Netherlands 
gave scope for a tortuosity of diplomacy 
which has never been completely un- 
raveled to this day. Burghley was her 
chosen helper, a careful steward after her 
own heart; and more than once Burghley 
gave up the puzzle of his mistress’ pro- 
i in despair. 

Nor was it only her intellect that served 
her; it was her temperament as well. That, 
too, in its mixture of the masculine and 
the feminine, of vigor and sinuosity, of 
pertinacity and vacillation, was precisely 
what her case required. A deep instinct 
made it almost impossible for her to come 
to a fixed determination upon any subject 
whatever. Or if she did she immediately 


doings there was civili- 
zation in England. 

The secret of her conduct was after all a 
simple one—she had been gaining time. 
And time, for her purposes, was every- 
thing. A decision meant war—war, which 
was the very antithesis of all she had at 
heart. Like no other great statesman in 
history she was, not only by disposition 
but in practice, pacific. It was not that 
she was much disturbed by the cruelty of 
war—she was far from sentimental; she 
hated it for the best of all reasons, its 
wastefulness. 

She kept the peace for thirty years—by 
dint, it is true, of one long succession 
of disgraceful collapses and unheard-of 
equivocations; but she kept it, and that 
was enough for Elizabeth. 

The crafty Maitland of Lethington, in 
whose eyes the God of his fathers was 
“‘ane bogle of the nursery,” declared with 
scorn that the Queen of England was in- 
constant, irresolute, timorous; and that 
before the game was played out he would 
“make her sit upon her tail and whine, 
like ane whippet hound.” 

Long years passed, and then suddenly 
the rocks of Edinburgh Castle ran down 
like sand at Elizabeth’s bidding, and Mait- 
land took refuge from the impossible ruin 
in a Roman’s death. 

Mary Stuart despised her rival with a 
virulent French scorn; and after many, 
many years, at Fotheringay, she found 
she was mistaken. — 

King Philip took thirty years to learn 
the same lesson. For so long had he 
spared his sister-in-law, but now he pro- 
nounced her doom; and he smiled to 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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SToday yourDental Arch. 
decides the RIGHT Prophylactic for you 


NWI 


oD 


“We can’t all use the same type of 

tooth brush,” say dentists, “be- 

cause dental arches differ.”’ So 

today there are three new and 

different Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes. 

Your mirror reveals the correct 
type for you to use 


EN seconds with your mirror . . . and these vital 
dental truths . . . and you know exactly the type of 
dental arch you have. Then you no longer need 
guess about your tooth brush. For then you can scien- 
tifically select the right tooth brush for you to use—the 
brush that will do the most to polish your teeth glori- 
ously white—to keep your gums i and healthy. 
With the active and freely given aid of den- 
tists, periodontists and dental clinics— 
Prolniaeall has created three new 
and different tooth brushes. Dental 
authorities agree that these three 
brushes meet every dental need. 


How to classify yourself 


If your mirror shows a full- 
formed face and mouth, your 
dental arch [teeth and gums] too 

is full-formed, of average size. 

Then the brush for you is the 

Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic. It 

reaches and cleans every part 
of every tooth in mouths that 
have even the very large, square 
type of dental arch. 

But if your mirror reveals you 
the possessor of a smaller, more 
oval dental arch, the Oval Pro-phy- 
lac-tic is the right brush for you. 
It is designed to clean each tooth 
thoroughly in mouths which have 
this smaller oval arch. Now look again. 
Examine your gums carefully. If they are 


pale and lifeless-looking —or if they feel 


See this display cab- — 
inet now at your local 
store. It shows all 
three Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brushes... new trans- 
parent handles in 
color... contains 
mirror to help you 
choose brush that ex- 
actly suits your den- 
tal arch. 





Pro-phy-lac-tic 


different in shape and size 
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action brush. 


a sanitary 








1. Tufted Pro-phy- 
lac-tic. The brush 
that’s right for those 
who have medium 
and large size dental 
arches. 


2. Oval Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. Scientifically de- 
signed for the special 
requirements of the 
small, more sharply 
oval dental arch. 








= alike in quality 


High-grade bristles . . 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, 
Mass., U.S. A. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Co. (Canada), Limited, Montreal. 


‘ pall nn: 


3. Masso Pro-phy- 


lac-tic. Try this 


brush if your teeth 
and gums need spe- 
cial daily care. Itmas- 
sages as it cleans. 


JAD OLS eee WPA © MPa eI AD 


Tooth Brushes 
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tender when you touch them—you need the new Masso 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. This brush does two things at once—mas- 
sages your gums as it cleans your teeth! 
and small dental arches. 

Periodontists (gum specialists) acclaimed this new type 
tooth brush. Dental clinics tested and approved it. If a clean, 
sweet mouth is not always yours—try this remarkable dual- 


t suits both large 


You can see these modern sropurseotie Brushes in the 
new ery cabinet at local stores. 


ach brush is packed in 
ox. Super-polished tran 


sparent handles in color. 





es, 
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Small face... small 
mouth and smail, 
oval dental arch. 


Face and mouth full- 
formed indicate 
large dental arch. 


Decide your type now 
Dental arches (teeth and gums) differ. 
Each requires a different type of tooth 
brush to win gloriously white teeth, 
coral-firm gums. Let your mirror tell 
your type and help you choose correct 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush. 














































Had she only known 
the truth ... earlier 
— about feminine hygiene 


HAT regrets, what suffering, 

might be escaped were wotmen 
to make sure of their information con- 
cerning this intimate matter of femi- 
nine hygiene! And yet, how difficult it 
does seem to get at the truth! 


So far as advice is concerned, the young 
woman of today receives plenty of it. 
This is a frank age. But, unfortunately, 
wrong advice is just as common as it 
was in the days of our grandmothers— 
and just as much to be feared. 


Women can banish their fears 
—through Zonite 


*‘What antiseptic to use?’’ That is the 
big problem. For how much suffering 
has come about because women do not 
understand the terrible risks attending 
the use of deadly poisons such as bi- 
chloride of mercury. 


Physicians know the truth. That is 
why their recommendation of Zonite 
has real significance. An antiseptic 
that kills germs yet is absolutely non- 
poisonous. An antiseptic which is 
non-irritating, and with no dead- 
ening or hardening effect. An anti- 
septic actually far more powerful than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that 
can be allowed on the body. Such 
are the properties of Zonite. 


You will want this booklet 


Send for free feminine hygiene booklet. 
Frank, authentic, really helpful. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, sun- 
burn or chapped skin. Also as a powerful deo- 
dorant in vanishing cream form. Large tubes, 50c. 





30¢, 60c, $1 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or booklets 
checked below. 

(0 The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 

0 Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) L. H. Jol. 42-C 
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(in Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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watch the misguided woman still negotiat- 
ing for a universal peace, as his Armada 
sailed into the Channel. 

Undoubtedly there was a touch of the 
sinister about her. One saw it in the 
movements of her extraordinarily long 
hands. But it was a touch and no more— 
just enough to remind one that there was 
Italian blood in her veins—the blood of 
the subtle and cruel Visconti. On the 
whole she was English. On the whole, 
though she was infinitely subtle she was: 
not cruel—she was almost humane for her 
times; and her occasional bursts of 
savagery were the results of fear or temper. 

In spite of superficial resemblances, she 
was the very opposite of her most danger- 
ous enetny, the weaving spider of the 
Escorial. Both were masters of dissimula- 
tion and lovers of delay; but the leaden 
foot of Philip was the symptom of a dying 
organism, while Elizabeth temporized for 
the contrary reason—because vitality can 
afford to wait. 

While the Spanish ambassador declared 
that ten thousand devils possessed her, the 
ordinary Englishman saw in King Hal’s 
full-blooded daughter a queen after his 
own heart. She swore; she spat; she 
struck with her fist when she was angry; 
she roared with laughter when she was 
amused. And she was often amused. A 
radiant atmosphere of humor colored and 
softened the harsh lines of her destiny and 
buoyed her up along the zigzags of her 
dreadful path. 

Her response to every stimulus was 
immediate and rich; to the folly of the 
moment, to the clash and horror of great 
events her soul leaped out with a vivacity, 
an abandonment, a complete awareness of 
the situation which made her, which makes 
her still, a fascinating spectacle. 

She could play with life as with an 
equal, wrestling with it, making fun of it, 
admiring it, watching its drama, inti- 
mately relishing the strangeness of cir- 
cumstance, the sudden freaks of fortune, 
the perpetual unexpectedness of things. 

The variations in her own behavior were 
hardly less frequent than Nature’s. The 
rough hectoring dame with her practical 
jokes, her out-of-doors manners, her pas- 
sion for hunting, would suddenly become 
a stern-faced woman of business, closeted 
for long hours with secretaries, reading 
and dictating dispatches and examining 
with sharp exactitude the minutiz of ac- 
counts. 


Gomplicated @ontrasts 


HEN, as suddenly, the cultivated lady 

of the Renaissance would shine forth. 
Elizabeth’s accomplishments were many 
and dazzling. She was mistress of six 
languages besides her own, a student of 
Greek, a superb calligraphist, an excellent 
musician. She was a connoisseur of paint- 
ing and poetry. She danced, after the 
Florentine style, with a high magnificence 
that astonished beholders. Her conversa- 
tion, full not only of humor but of elegance 
and wit, revealed an unerring social sense, 
a charming delicacy of personal percep- 
tion. It was this spiritual versatility which 
made her one of the supreme diplomatists 
of history. 

Her protean mind, projecting itself with 
extreme rapidity into every sinuous shape 
conceivable, perplexed the most clear- 
sighted of her antagonists and deluded 
the most wary. 

But her crowning virtuosity was her 
command over the resources of words. 
When she wished she could drive in her 
meaning up to the hilt with hammer blows 
of speech; and no one ever surpassed her 
in the elaborate confection of studied am- 
biguities. Her letters she composed in a 
regal mode of her own, full of apothegm 
and insinuation. 

In private talk she could win a heart by 
some quick felicitous brusquerie; but her 
greatest moments came when, in public 
audience, she made known her wishes, her 
opinions and her meditations to the world. 
Then the splendid sentences, following 


one another in a steady volubility, pro- 
claimed the curious workings of her intel- 
lect with enthralling force, while the 
woman’s inward passion vibrated magi- 
cally through the loud high uncompromis- 
ing utterance and the perfect rhythms of 
her speech. 

Nor was it only in her mind that these 
complicated contrasts were apparent; 
they dominated her physical being too. 
The tall and bony frame was subject to 
strange weaknesses. Rheumatism racked 
her; intolerable headaches laid her prone 
in agony; a hideous ulcer poisoned her 
existence for years. Though her serious 
illnesses were few, a long succession of 
minor maladies, a host of morbid symp- 
toms, held her contemporaries in alarmed 
suspense and have led some modern 
searchers to suspect that she received from 
her father a hereditary taint. 

Our knowledge both of the laws of medi- 
cine and of the actual details of her dis- 


orders is too limited to allow a definite © 


conclusion, but at least it seems certain 
that in spite of her prolonged and varied 
sufferings Elizabeth was fundamentally 
strong. She lived to be seventy—a great 
age in those days—discharging to the 
end the arduous duties of government; 
throughout her life she was capable of un- 
usual bodily exertion; she hunted and 
danced indefatigably; and—a significant 
fact, which is hardly compatible with any 
pronounced weakness of physique—she 
took a particular pleasure in standing up, 
so that more than one unfortunate am- 
bassador tottered from her presence, after 
an audience of hours, bitterly complaining 
of his exhaustion. 


Emotional Strains 


ROBABLY the solution of the riddle— 

suggested at the time by various on- 
lookers and accepted by learned authori- 
ties since—was that most of her ailments 
were of a hysterical origin. That iron 
structure was a prey to nerves. The 
hazards and anxieties in which she passed 
her life would have been enough in them- 
selves to shake the health of the most 
vigorous; but it so happened that in 
Elizabeth’s case there was a special cause 
for a neurotic condition. Her sexual or- 
ganization was seriously warped. 

From its very beginning her emotional 
life had been subjected to extraordinary 
strains. The intensely impressionable 
years of early childhood had been for her a 
period of excitement, terror and tragedy. 

It is possible that she could just re- 
member the day when, to celebrate the 
death of Catharine of Aragon, her father, 
dressed from top to toe in yellow, save for 
one white plume in his bonnet, led her to 
mass in a triumph of trumpets and then, 
taking her in his arms, showed her to one 
after another of his courtiers, in high 
delight. 

But it is also possible that her very 
earliest memory was of a different kind. 
When she was two years and eight months 
old her father cut off her mother’s head. 
Whether remembered or not, the reactions 
of such an event upon her infant spirit 
must have been profound. 

The years that followed were full of 
trouble and dubiety. Her fate varied in- 
cessantly with the complex changes of her 
father’s politics and marriages; alternately 
caressed and neglected, she was the heir to 
England at one moment and an outcast 
the next. 

And then, when the old king was dead, 
a new and dangerous agitation almost 
overwhelmed her. She was not yet fifteen, 
and was living in the house of her step- 
mother, Catharine Parr, who had married 
the Lord Admiral Seymour, brother of 
Somerset, the protector. The admiral was 
handsome, fascinating and reckless; he 
amused himself with the princess. Bound- 
ing into her room in the early morning, he 
would fall upon her, while she was in her 
bed or just out of it, with peals of laughter; 
would seize her in his arms, tickle her and 
crack a ribald joke. These proceedings 
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Y, actual size 


No. 4705 Remington 
Kleanblade Kitchen 
Utility. 5 inch blade. 


PRICE 
75% 





The most popular knife 
in the kitchen. Small 

and light enough for peeling 
potatoes, apples, etc., but 
large enough for cutting grape- 
fruit and large oranges, or for pre- 
| paring bulky vegetables. 








DO YOUR KITCHEN 


KNIVES CUT? 


The kitchens of America are full of in- 
ferior knives; they are dull; blades pull 
out of handles; they must be replaced 
several times yearly. 

Remington Kleanblade Knives cost more, but they 
are sharp. The stainless steel blades hold an edge. 
Handles are of selected American walnut, with 
finger guards, securely riveted on— made in one 
piece with a short seam that reduces the possi- 


bility of collecting germs and dirt between blade 
and handle. 


It pays to buy cutlery of high quality. If your 
dealer hasn’t these knives in stock, send us his 
name with the price and the numbers of the 
knives you want. They will be sent to you 
promptly postpaid. 


No. 4508 Remington Kleanblade 
Slicer. 844" Straight Blade. Price $1.25 


No. 4608 Remington Kleanblade 
Slicer. 8’’ Curved Blade. Price $1.25 


No. 4607 Remington Kleanblade 
Lunch. 7” Blade........ Price $1.00 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
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Brilliant Tulips, 
sweet-scented Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Daffodils, Peonies, 
Iris, and many others to 
plant in the fall....read 
all about them in Burpee’s 
Bulb Book. It tells you of 
the bulbs for winter bloom- 
ing in the house, and gives 
complete descriptions of 
the showy flowers that will 
bloom in your garden from 
early spring until fall. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book is free. 
Write for your copy today. 














aasa==-- TEAR HERE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Please send mea free copy of Burpee’s Bulb Book. 
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Window Shade Pendants 


5341—Transparent pendants with ships 
in silhouette. The last word in home deco- 
ration. With silk cord at ts. Set 
of three, postpaid $1.00. 


64-Page Gift Catalog— FREE 
Pohlso 9.. House of Thoughtful Gifts 
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| All the Family are Proud 


| of the Clothes that Mother Makes 


AV frock for Jane’s party. Dresses and There is no thought of effort. Hidden power, 
bloomers for her, too, and anew coat for school. under perfect control, works for you while you 
Blouses and pants for a sturdy little man. How watch. You simply guide your material and the 

» proudly they are worn when mother makes them! perfect seam flows forth. Or add a simple attach- 
° Once it took tedious hours to put in all the ment and binding, pleating, tucking, ruffling, are 
s tucks and pleats. Once it may have seemed eas- done more perfectly than you could do them by 

hand and in a tenth the time. 
We invite you to take any modern Singer into 


of 
your home and use it on your own sewing with- 


- ier to buy them, for sewing time was never done. 

of And then the new Singer Electric came to 
out the slightest obligation. When the Singer man 
comes, let him give you an interesting demon- 


E make all sewing a joy. A dainty bit of material 
stration. Or telephone or call at the nearest 
Singer Shop and ask for a machine on the Self 


becomes as if by magic a charming little frock. 
Demonstration Plan. 


A dress for yourself is not a task but an after- 
noon of fascinating interest. Curtains, draperies, 
pillows—the ease of making them tempts you to 

Ready—a New Book: “How to Make Chil- 

dren’s Clothes,” a practical guide to the planning 

and making of clothes of all types for children of 








new plans for beautifying your home. 

There is a joy in sewing with a modern Singer 
Electric that you can never know until you use 
one yourself in your own home. For, once you 














Tox is the Libra 


b:. : : , : d Table Model, one 3 : ee f 
= sit down at this new kind of sewing machine, of six 4-4 Singer Electrics. When not all ages. Simple instructions, with more than 100 
once you press the lever gently and sense its quiet pid nge wrodlate yy Log illustrations. Only 25 cents at any Singer Shop or 
eagerness to help, you will realize that sewing is are also other cabinet models and send direct to Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
1. 2 E i compact, convenient portables that E Reh 
| at last the delight you have wished it might be. can be carried anywhere in the house Department 15-J, Singer Building, New York. 


ELECTRIC 


Copyright U.S.A. 1928 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries 


The New SINGER 


{ Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. J 





Shops and salesmen in every community. Easy pay- 
ments. Liberal allowance on your present machine. 
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“Mum preserves your daintiness 


A confidential talk by part of the toilette. The use of “Mum” is her assurance 
Pa e3 that her feminine charm will be always above reproach. 
Winifred Sherman (Graduate Nurse) - F 














In each jar of *“Mum”—35c and 60c at your store 


i . a 


SHORT TIME AGO I wrote an advertisement in the —you will find an authoritative leaflet in which I have 
A Ladies’ Home Journal, telling my readers that gone into the whole subject of daintiness very intimate- 
« Mum”—the famous perspiration deodorant —also as- ly. Or you may send for it with the coupon. You will 
sures absolute personal daintiness when used with the - _ be grateful for the information it contains, I feel sure. . 


sanitary pad. se \ e9 prevents all | 


I want to further impress upon all who appreciate LI mn 
the importance of this subject that “Mum” not only | body odor 
is extremely effective in neutralizing all unpleasant SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
odor, but also that it is gentle and soothing. Whether 





Winifred Sherman, Mum Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, 


for the sanitary pad or for that other source of embar- 1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: . 2 3 Enclosed is.............. for offer checked [J Special Offer—35c “*Mum”” 
rassment— perspiration odor “Mum simply deodor- for personal daintiness, and 25c “*Amoray” Talc, perfumed with rare 


and exotic fragrance—60c worth for 45c postpaid. ( Introductory 
size of ‘“‘Mum”’ roc postpaid. [] Send me free authoritative leaflet. 


izes, completely and lastingly. It does nothing else. 
Name 
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City, 9-28 





To the well-bred woman “Mum?” is an essential 
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continued for several weeks, when Catha- 
rine Parr, getting wind of them, sent 
Elizabeth to live elsewhere. 

A few months later Catharine died, and 
the admiral proposed marriage to Eliza- 
beth. The ambitious charmer, aiming at 
the supreme power, hoped to strengthen 
himself against his brother by a union with 
the royal blood. His plots were discov- 
ered; he was flung into the Tower, and the 
protector sought to inculpate Elizabeth in 
the conspiracy. 

The agonized girl kept her head. The 
looks and the ways of Thomas Seymour 
had delighted her, but she firmly denied 
that she had ever contemplated marriage 
without the protector’s consent. In a 
masterly letter, written in an exquisite 
hand, she rebutted Somerset’s charges. 
The protector found that he could do 
nothing with his fifteen-year-old antago- 
nist; but he ordered the admiral to be 
beheaded. 

Such were the circumstances—both hor- 
rible and singular—in which her childhood 
was passed. Who can wonder that her 
maturity should have been marked by 
signs of nervous infirmity? No sooner 
was she on the throne than a strange 
temperamental anomaly declared itself. 
Since the Catholic Mary Stuart was the 
next heir, the Protestant cause in England 
hung suspended, so long as Elizabeth re- 
mained unmarried, by the feeble thread of 
her life. The obvious, the natural, the 
inevitable conclusion was that the queen’s 
marriage must immediately take place. 

But the queen was of a different opinion. 
Marriage was distasteful to her, and 
marry she would not. For more than 
twenty years, until age freed her from the 
controversy, she resisted, through an in- 
credible series of delays, ambiguities, per- 
fidies and tergiversations, the incessant 
pressure of her ministers, her parliaments 
and her people. Considerations of her 
own personal safety were of no weight 
with her. Her childlessness put a premium 
upon her murder; she knew it, and she 
smiled. The world was confounded by 
such unparalleled conduct. 

It was not as if an icy chastity pos- 
sessed the heart of Elizabeth. Far from 
it; the very opposite seemed to be the 
case. Nature had implanted in her an 
amorousness so irre- 
pressible as to be al- 
ways obvious and 
sometimes scandalous. 
She was filled with de- 
licious agitation by the 
glorious figures of men. 
Her passion for Lei- 
cester dominated her 
existence from the mo- 
ment when her sister’s 
tyranny had brought 
them together in the 
Tower of London till 
the last hour of his 
life; and Leicester had 
virile beauty, and only 
virile beauty, to rec- 
ommend him. Nor 
was Leicester alone in 
her firmament; there were other stars, 
which at moments almost outshone him. 
There was the stately Hatton, so comely 
in a galliard; there was De Vere, the dash- 
ing king of the tiltyard; there was young 
Blount, with “his brown hair, a sweet face, 
a most neat composure, and tall in his 
person,” and the color that, when the eye 
of Majesty was fixed upon him, came and 
went so beautifully in his cheeks. 


Political Ghicanery 


Cz loved them all; so it might be said 
by friends and enemies, for love is a 
word of questionable import, and over the 
doings of Elizabeth there hovered indeed 
a vast interrogation. 

Her Catholic adversaries roundly de- 
clared that she was Leicester’s mistress 
and had had by him a child, who had been 
smuggled away into hiding—a story that 
1s certainly untrue. 





But there were also entirely contrary 
rumors afloat. Feria, the Spanish am- 
bassador, after making careful inquiries, 
had come to the conclusion, he told King 
Philip, that Elizabeth would have no 
children. 

If this was the case, or if Elizabeth be- 
lieved it to be so, her refusal to marry 
becomes at once comprehensible. To have 
a husband and no child would be merely to 
lose her personal preponderance and gain 
no counterbalancing advantages; the Prot- 
estant succession would be no nearer 
safety, and she herself would be eternally 
vexed by a master. 

“T hate the idea of marriage,”’ she told 
Lord Sussex, ‘‘ for reasons that I would not 
divulge to a twin soul.” 

Yes, she hated it; but she would play 
it nevertheless. Her intellectual detach- 
ment and her supreme instinct for the 
opportunities of political chicanery led her 
on to dangle the promise of her marriage 
before the eyes of the coveting world.’ 
Spain, France and the Empire—for years 
she held them, lured by that impossible 
bait, in the meshes of her diplomacy. For 
years she made her mysterious organism 
the pivot upon which the fate of Europe 
turned. Inevitably strange rumors flew. 
The princely suitors multiplied their assi- 
duities, and the Virgin Queen alternately 
frowned and smiled over her secret. 


Paradox and Uncertainty 


fib es ambiguous years passed, and the 
time came at length when there could 
be no longer a purpose in marriage. But 
the queen’s curious temperament re- 
mained. With the approach of old age her 
emotional excitements did not diminish. 
Perhaps, indeed, they actually increased; 
though here, too, there was a mystifica- 
tion. 

Elizabeth had been attractive as a girl; 
she remained for many years a handsome 
woman; but at last the traces of beauty 
were replaced by hard lines, borrowed 
colors and a certain grotesque intensity. 
Yet as her charms grew less her insistence 
on their presence grew greater. 

She had been content with the devoted 
homage of her contemporaries; but from 
the young men who surrounded her in her 
old age she required—and received—the 
expressions of romantic passion. The af- 
fairs of state went on 
in a fandango of sighs, 
ecstasies and protesta- 
tions. Her prestige, 
which success had 
made enormous, was 
still further magnified 
by this transcendental 
atmosphereof personal 
worship. Men felt 
when they came near 
her that they were in 
a superhuman pres- 
ence; no reverence was 
too great for such a 
divinity. 

That strange court 
was the abode of para- 
dox and uncertainty. 
The goddess of it, 
moving in a nimbus of golden glory, was 
an old creature, fantastically dressed, still 
tall, though bent, with hair dyed red 
above her pale visage, long blackening 
teeth, a high domineering nose and eyes 
that were at once deep-set and starting 
forward—fierce, terrifying eyes, in whose 
dark blue depths something frantic lurked, 
something almost maniacal. 

She passed on, the peculiar embodiment 
of a supreme energy, and Fate and For- 
tune went with her. When the inner door 
was closed men knew that the brain be- 
hind the eyes was at work there, with the 
consummate dexterity of long-practiced 
genius, upon the infinite complexities of 
European statecraft and the arduous gov- 
ernment of a nation. 

From time to time a raucous sound was 
heard—a high voice, rating; an ambassa- 
dor was being admonished, an expedition 
to the Indies forbidden, something deter- 
mined about the constitution of the Church 








Doge’s Palace 
St. Mark’s, Venice 


CAnan tique Orinoka damask. 
“ that might have hung in the 
Doges Palace 
in the golden age of Venice 
drapes this charming 
drawing-room 


ORINOKA Venetian Damask 
hangs at the windows of this 
unusual drawing-room . ; 
a gorgeous fabric, whose 
ancient self-pattern gleams 
faintly from a rich back- 
ground. It recalls the pre- 
cious Venetian stuffs of the 
15th Century—draperies 
that hung in the magnificent 
Ducal Paluce when the great 
wealth of Venice ruled the 
Mediterranean world. 

Yet, as important as it is 
to select lovely coverings and 
patterns in auert materi- 
als, it is equally necessary to 
be sure these colors are gen- 
uinely sun and tub fast. Then 
only can the fabrics retain 
their full beauty. 

The colors of these Orinoka 
fabrics are fadeless. The pat- 
terns are woven, not printed. 
Every yard of Orinoka ma- 
terial is sold under this guar- 
antee: These goods are guar- 
anteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from wash- 
ing, the merchant is hereby 





authorized to replace them 
with new goods or refund 
the purchase price. 

ere are other Orinoka 
sun and tub fast fabrics for 
different types of rooms. 
Jacobean Frou-Frou for the 
room of Elizabethan ten- 
dency; novel patterns for 
the modern room; quaint 
Provincetown Toile for the 
Early American room . . . 
and many others. 

To know the beauty of 

Orinoka fabrics, look at 7 
them for yourself. See the 7 
exquisite quality, the correct 
designs, the colorings. . . . 
Only when you have these 
drapery fabrics at your own 
windows can you know the 
satisfaction of Orinoka. It 
brings to your home drapery 
beauty that will last. 

Send for the new Orinoka 
booklet, “Color, the Secret 
of Beautiful Homes.’’ It 
shows the newer fabrics and 
how to use them. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors. 

It is free. 





“The Drawing-Room” from the new Orinoka booklet 


Ovrinoka 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 1408 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, without charge, the new Orinoka 24-page 
booklet, «Color, the Secret of Beautiful Homes.”’ 
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An Extension Telephone by your Bedside 
is Aid and Protection in Hmergencies 


C1 An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone ard Telegraph Company 


Steep is better and safer when 
there is an extension telephone by 
your bedside. Calls to neighbors, 
fire department or police may be 
made instantly when the telephone 
is within reach. 


Extension telephones are needed 
not only in emergencies. Wisely 
placed extensions save miles of 
steps in running up and down 
stairs and from one part of the 
house to another. They prevent 
embarrassment in making or 
answering calls when others are 
present. They avoid the loss of 
calls through failure to answer 
promptly. 

In building a new house or in 
renting or buying a home, make 
sure that there is provision for 
adequate telephone service with 
the necessary extensions. Ade- 
quate telephone equipment is an 
essential modern convenience. 

And it is very inexpensive. Ex- 
tension telephones with all their 
protection and convenience cost 
only a few cents a week. Ask the 
local Bell business office to advise 
with you regarding the proper 
telephone equipment of your home 
for the greatest comfort, protec- 
tion and saving of time. 























Paris decrees 


the new fashions and Co-Ed at once adapts them for 
ype and misses who choose their frocks on Fifth 
venue. 


autumn frocks, in actual colors and designs. 


Please write at once stating the name of your favorite 
store in your eT: there is a dealer in 
your town, you will be advised immediately so that 
you can see and try on the dresses for yourself. 


CO-ED DRESSMAKERS, Inc. 
DepcA, 221-25 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 


« «+ a8 featured om FIFTH avenue, n. y. 














This free booklet of fashions by Co-Ed, pictures 14 














PHYSICIANS 
HAVE ENDORSED 
SINCE 








PECIALLY 
formulated to 
\ free woman from the worry of 
having bichloride of mercury and simi- 
lar powerful but poisonous antiseptics in a home 
with children. yree’s Antiseptic Powder—the 
remarkably efficient guardian of home hygiene— 
has been prescribed by physicians for over 40 
years. Strong enough to kill the most deadly 
perme, yet non-poisonous to humans. Does not 
rritate delicate membranes. Positively healing, 
stainless, easy to use and economical. Unexcelled 
for mouth wash, nasal spray, foot bath, douche 
solution, body deodorant, dandruff corrective or 
emergency use where a real but harmless antiseptic 
is required. Conveniently packaged, wrapped 
always in blue tissue. 


Just say 


Lye ANTISEPTIC POWDER. 


wherever drugs are sold 
We will gladly send you a liberal trial package of Tyree’s 
Antiseptic Powder and our valuable klet, ‘* Feminine 
Hygiene’’, presenting facts every woman should know, 
on receipt of 10 cents (stamps or coin) to cover handling. 


J. S. TYREE, Chemist, Inc. 
Service Dept. BB, Washington, D.C. 





of England. The indefatigable figure 
emerged at last, to leap upon a horse, to 
gallop through the glades and to return, 
well satisfied, for an hour with the vir- 
ginals. 

After a frugal meal—the wing of a fowl, 
washed down with a little wine and water — 
Gloriana danced. While the viols sounded, 
the young men, grouped about her, 
awaited what their destiny might bring 
forth. Sometimes the earl was absent, 
and then what might not be hoped for 
from that quick susceptibility, that im- 
perious caprice? The excited deity would 
jest roughly with one and another and 
would end by summoning some strong- 
limbed youth to talk with her in an em- 
brasure. Her heart melted with his flat- 
teries, and as she struck him lightly on 
the neck with her long fingers her whole 
being was suffused with a lasciviousness 
that could hardly be defined. She was a 
woman—ah, yes! a fascinating woman!— 
but then, was she not also a virgin, and 
old? 


Gaptain of the Guard 


HE summer idyl passed smoothly on 

until, in the hot days of July, there 
was a thundersterm. While the earl con- 
versed with the queen in her chamber the 
captain of the guard stood outside the 
door on duty; and the captain of the guard 
was a gentleman with a bold face—Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

The younger son of a west-country 
squire, the royal favor had raised him in a 
few years to wealth and power; patents 
and monopolies had been showered upon 
him; he had become the master of great 
estates in England and Ireland; he was 
warden of the stannaries, lord lieutenant 
of Cornwall, a knight, a vice admiral; he 
was thirty-five—a dangerous and magnifi- 
cent man. 

His splendid bearing, his enterprising 
spirit, which had brought him to this un- 
expected grandeur—whither would they 
lead him in the end? The Fates had woven 
for him a skein of mingled light and dark- 
ness; fortune and misfortune, in equal 
measure and in strange intensity, were to 
be his. 

The first stroke of the ill luck that 
haunted his life had been the appearance 
at court of the youthful Essex. Just as 
Raleigh must have thought that the 
queen’s fancy was becoming fixed upon 
him, just as the decay of Leicester seemed 
to open the way to a triumphant future— 
at that very moment the old favorite’s 
stepson had come upon the scene with his 
boyish fascinations and swept Elizabeth 
off her feet. 

Raleigh suddenly found himself in the 
position of a once all-conquering beauty 
whose charms are on the wane. The queen 
might fling him three or four estates of 
beheaded conspirators, might give him 
leave to plant a colony in America, might 
even snuff at his tobacco and bite a potato 
with a wry face—all that was nothing; 
her heart, her person, were with Essex, on 
the other side of the door. He knotted his 
black eyebrows and determined not to 
sink without a struggle. 

During a country visit at Lord War- 
wick’s he succeeded in disturbing Eliza- 
beth’s mind. Lady Warwick was a friend 
of Essex’s sister, Lady Dorothy Perrott, 
who owing to a clandestine marriage had 
been forbidden to appear at court; and 
the rash hostess, believing that the queen’s 
anger had abated, had invited Lady’ Doro- 
thy, as well as her brother, to the house. 

Raleigh told Elizabeth that Lady Doro- 
thy’s presence was a sign of deliberate 
disrespect on the part of Essex; whereupon 
Elizabeth ordered Lady Dorothy to keep 
to her room. 

Essex understood what had happened 
and did not hesitate. After supper, alone 
with the queen and Lady Warwick, he 
made a vehement expostulation, defended 
his sister and declared (as he told a friend, 
in a letter written immediately afterward) 
that Elizabeth had acted as she did “‘only 
to please that knave, Raleigh, for whose 
sake I saw she would both grieve me and 


my love, and disgrace me in the eye of the 
world.” 

Elizabeth no less vehemently replied. 
“It seemed she could not well endure any- 
thing to be spoken against Raleigh and, 
taking hold of one word, disdain, she said 
there was no such cause why I should dis- 
dain him.” 

This speech ‘‘did trouble me so much 
that, as near as I could, I did describe unto 
her what he had been and what he was.” 
The daring youth went further. ‘What 
comfort can I have,” he exclaimed, “‘to 
give myself over to the service of a mistress 
that is in awe of such a man?” 

All this time the captain of the guard 
was at his post. 

“T spake, what of grief and choler, as 

much against him as I could, and I think 
he, standing at the door, might very well 
hear the worst that I spoke of himself.”’ 
- But his high words were useless; the 
dispute grew sharper. And when. the 
queen, from defending Raleigh, went on 
to attack Essex’s mother, Lady Leicester, 
whom she particularly disliked, the young 
man would hear no more. He would send 
his sister away, he said, though it was 
almost midnight; and “‘ for myself,” he told 
the agitated Elizabeth, “I had no joy 
to be in any place, but loth to be near 
about her, when I knew my affection so 
much thrown down, and such a wretch as 
Raleigh so highly esteemed of her.” 

To this the queen made no answer but 
“turned her away to my Lady Warwick”’; 
and Essex, flinging from the room, first 
dispatched his sister from the house under 
an escort of armed retainers and then 
rode off himself to Margate, determined 
to cross the Channel and take a part in 
the Dutch war. 

But the queen was too quick for him. 
Robert Carey, sent galloping after him, 
found him before he had taken ship and 
brought him back to Her Majesty. There 
was a reconciliation; the royal favor 
blazed forth again; and within a short 
time Essex was master of the horse and 
knight of the Garter. 

Yet though the cloud had vanished the 
sky was subtly changed. A first quarrel is 
always an ominous thing. In the curious 
scene at Lord Warwick’s, under the cover 
of jealousy and wounded affection, a sup- 
pressed distrust, almost a latent hostility 
had for a moment come to the surface. 

And there was more: Essex had dis- 
covered that, young as he was, he could 
upbraid the great queen with impunity. 
Elizabeth had been angry, disagreeable 
and unyielding in her defense of Raleigh, 
but she had not ordered those audacious 
protestations to stop; it had almost 
seemed that she liked them. 


Essex Disobeys 


HE Armada was defeated; Leicester 

was dead. A new world was opening 
for the young and the adventurous. It 
was determined, under Drake’s auspices, 
to make a counterattack on Spain, and an 
armament was prepared to raid Corunna, 
take possession of Lisbon, detach Portu- 
gal from Philip and place Dom Antonio, 
the rightful heir to the kingdom, on the 
throne. 

Excitement, booty, glory fluttered be- 
fore the imagination of every soldier and 
of Essex among the rest; but the queen 
forbade him to go. He was bold enough 
to ignore her orders, and leaving London 
on horseback one Thursday evening he 
arrived in Plymouth on Saturday morn- 
ing—a distance of 220 miles. This time 
he was too quick for his mistress. Taking 
ship immediately, with a detachment of 
troops under the veteran Sir Roger Wil- 
liams, he sailed for the coast of Spain. 

Elizabeth was furious; she despatched 
messenger after messenger to Plymouth, 
ordered pinnaces to search the Channel. 

But her threats and her commands were 
alike useless. Essex joined the main body 
of the expedition unhindered and took a 
brave part in the skirmishes and marches 
in which it ingloriously ended. 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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HE managers of the greatest hotels in America said: 

“We supply our bathrooms only with the A.P.W. kind 
of toilet tissue ... ” “A. P.W. is what our fastidious clien- 
tele is accustomed to.” 

In hundreds of fine hotels the choice of A. P. W. Tissue 
goes almost without saying. “Ordinary kinds of bathroom 
paper do not even challenge A.P.W.,” say these shrewd men. 

The world over, exclusive American hotels are renowned 
for the unfailing personal care they take of their guests; 


oa they cannot afford to take chances. 


The Standard in Hospitals Everywhere 


i These same bathroom tissues are the choice of physicians 
in every field. In New York City alone, A. P. W. is supplied 
in over thirty-five of the largest and most modern hospitals. 
There is no mystery about it. Physicians say: “First of 
all, cleansing tissues must be soft and strong.” They warn 
mothers of small children especially: “Thick, blotter-like 
papers tear readily. To avoid spreading infection, be sure 
that the tissue is even in texture — contains no irregulari- 
ties to chafe the membranes.” 
You see at once how much stronger A. P. W. Tissues are, 
— how much finer their texture is. They are made to meet 
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for the 


week end... 


A.P.W. Texture is Your Family’s Safeguard 


How much smoother, silkier A. P.W. Satin Tissue, Fort 
cy ) Orange and Mello are! Compare them with ordinary 
a. Shy ve Pee toilet paper. Hold A. P. W. Tissue up to the light; see how 
' firm and even the “grain” is. You can notice the loose par- 
ticles in common, cheap rolls. A.P.W. Tissues are properly 
absorbent. They cannot irritate the tenderest skin. 
A. P.W. Tissues are made from the purest materials. 
A. P.W. cellulose is famous for its blandness. The pains- 








taking A. P.W. process never varies. Here you have per- 
forations which really work. 


Now Any Family Can Afford 
A.P.W. Tissues 


Today A.P.W. Jr. Satin Tissue is more economical than ever. 
The convenient carton of four compact rolls lasts the average 
family more than a full six months. A. P.W. Fort Orange,1000 
sheets, actually costs no more than others — and lasts a lot 
longer. The big new Mello roll is a fine white A.P.W.Tissue of 
remarkable softness..4. P.W.Tissues fitthe new recess fixtures. 

You now need make no concession when your family’s 
welfare is concerned. Just ask for A.P.W.Jr. Satin Tissue, 
A. P.W. Fort Orange, or Mello. Or mail the coupon, today, 
for the convenient A. P. W. Jr. six months’ supply. 
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A. P. W. PAPER CO., Dept. L-1, Albany, N. Y. 





T enploen 6. iccicrccics Send me post-paid, plain wrapp 
cartons of A. P. W. Jr. Satin Tissue in colors checked. Send $1.00 for 
each four-roll carton wanted. Check preference below. 


Orchid 0 Green Blue 0 Pink 0 Untinted 


Dealer’s Name. 
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NORWEGIAN BRISLING 


These plump, tasty little fish are the 
choicest of the Norwegian Sardirie- 
pack. 


For light lunches, Brisling are deli- 
cious—appetizing and rich in food 
values. 


Children, particularly, enjoy Bris- 
ling. These tender little sardines are 
caught only in the cool, clear waters 
of the Norwegian f jords, and packed 
in purest olive oil or choice tomato 
sauce. 


When next you buy sardines, ask 
for Norwegian Brisling. 


Always look for the name 
Norway on the label. 
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709 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Above 
Miss Gertrude 
H. Niebuhr of 
New Jersey is 





constantly 
earning extra 
money this 
easy way. 


$20.40 in one 
month, $37.80 
thenext month 
—that’s how 





much Mrs. 
Gertrude M. 
Cope of Wash- 
ington made 
just in spare 
hours. 


tion representative in your own 


proaching, with school days 
ahead, with so many new things 
you'd like to buy—couldn’t you 
use an extra $25.00 or $50.00? 
You can readily earn this much 
and more acting asour subscrip- 


Profit from the ® Renewals pay 


as generously 


start. 


neighborhood. No experience or 
capital necessary. Your cash 
earnings can begin as soon as 
our spare time offer reaches 


you. And here are some of the 


advantages you will enjoy: 


No business ex- 
/ perience needed. 


as new. 


Work wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you please. 


Bonus paid to 
real workers. 


Make money 


as you make 
friends. 
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It turned out to be easier to repel an 
invasion than to make one. Some Span- 
ish ships were burnt, but the Portuguese 
did not rise, and Lisbon shut herself up 
against Dom Antonio and the English. 

Into one of the gates.of the town, Essex, 
as a parting gesture, thrust his pike, “de- 
manding aloud if any Spaniard mewed 
therein durst adventure forth in favour of 
his mistress to break a lance.” There was 
no reply; and the expedition returned to 
England. 

The young man soon made his peace 
with the queen. The happy days of the 
court returned, with hunting, feasting and 
jousting. 

Raleigh, with a shrug, went off to: Ire- 
land to look after his ten thousand acres, 
and Essex was free from even the shadow 
of a rivalry. Or was Charles Blount a 
rival? The handsome boy had displayed 
his powers in the tiltyard to such purpose 
that Elizabeth had sent him a golden 
queen from her set of chessmen, and he 
had bound the trophy to his arm with a 
crimson ribbon. Essex, when he saw it, 
asked what it was, and, on being told, 
““Now I perceive,” he exclaimed, “that 
every fool must have a favor.” A duel 
followed in Marylebone fields, and Essex 
was wounded. 

“‘By God’s death,” said Elizabeth when 
she heard of it, ‘‘it was fit that someone or 
other should take him down 
and teach him better man- 
ners!” 

She was delighted to think 
that blood had been shed 
over her beauty; but when 
all was over she insisted that 
the two young men make 
up their quarrel. She was 
obeyed, and Blount became 
one of the earl’s most de- 
voted followers. 

The stream of royal kind- 
ness flowed on, though oc- 
casionally there were odd 
shallows in it. Essex was 
extravagant—he was more 
than £20,000 in debt—and 
the queen graciously ad- 
vanced him £3000 to ease 
his necessities. Then sud- 
denly she demanded im- 
mediate repayment. Essex begged for 
delay, but the reply was sharp and per- 
emptory—the money, or its equivalent in 
land, must be handed over at once. And 
shortly afterward the manor at Keyston 
in Huntingdonshire, ‘‘of mine ancient in- 
heritance,”’ as Essex told Burghley, “free 

from incumbrance, a great circuit of 


ground, in a very good soil,’”’ passed into 
the royal possession. 
Essex’s Marriage 


HE preferred to be generous in a more 
remunerative way. She sold to Essex, 
for a term of years, the right to farm the 
customs on the sweet wines imported into 
the country; and he might make what he 
could out of it. He made a great deal—at 
the expense of the public—but he was in- 
formed that when the lease expired it 
might or might not he renewed, as Her 
Majesty thought fit. 

He was lavish in the protestations of his 
worship, his adoration, his love. That 
convenient monosyllable, so intense and 
so ambiguous, was forever on his lips and 
found its way into every letter—those ele- 
gant, impassioned, noble letters which 
still exist, with their stiff, quick characters 
and those silken ties that once were loos- 
ened by the long fingers of Elizabeth. 

She read and she listened with a satis- 
faction so extraordinary, so unprece- 
dented, that when one day she learned 
that he was married she was enraged for 
only a fortnight. Essex had made an im- 
peccable choice—the widow of Sir Philip 
Sidney and daughter of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham ; he was twenty-three, hand- 
some, vigorous, with an earldom to hand 
on to posterity; even Elizabeth could not 
seriously object. She stormed and ramped; 








z 


then remembered that the relations be- 
tween herself and her servant were unique 
and had nothing to do with a futile do- 
mesticity. The fascinating bridegroom 
pursued and cajoled her with ardors as 
romantic as ever, and she felt that a queen 
could ignore a wife. 

The spring of youth was almost over; 
in those days, at the age of twenty-five 
most men had reached a full maturity. 
Essex kept something of his boyishness to 
the end, but he could not escape the rigors 
of time, and now a new scene—a scene of 
peril and gravity appropriate to man- 
hood—was opening before him. 

The circumstances of a single family— 
it has happened more than once in Eng- 
lish history—dominated the situation. 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, who had 
filled, since the beginning of the reign, the 
position of prime minister, was over sev- 
enty; he could not last much longer. Who 
would succeed him? 

He himself hoped that his younger son, 
Robert, might step into his place. He had 
brought him up with that end in view. 
The sickly, dwarfed boy had been care- 
fully taught by tutors, had been sent 
traveling on the Continent, had been put 
into the House of Commons, had been 
initiated in diplomacy and gently, per- 
sistently, at every favorable moment, had 
been brought before the notice of the 
queen. Elizabeth’ssharpeye, uninfluenced 
by birth or position, perceived that the 
little hunchback possessed 
agreat ability. When Wals- 
ingham died, she handed 
over to Sir Robert Cecil the 
duties of his office; and the 
young man became in fact, 
though not in name, her 
principal secretary. The 
title and emoluments might 
follow later—she could not 
quite make up her mind. 
Burghley was satisfied; his 
efforts had succeeded, his 
son’s foot was planted firmly 
in the path of power. 


The Bacons 


ot Lady Burghley had 
a sister, who had two 
sons— Anthony and Francis 
Bacon. A few years older 
than their cousin Robert, they were, like 
him, delicate, talented and ambitious. 
They had started life with high hopes: 
Their father had been lord keeper of the 
great seal—the head of the legal profes- 
sion; and their uncle was, under the queen, 
the most important person in England. 

But their father died, leaving them no 
more than the small inheritance of younger 
sons; and their uncle, all-powerful as he 
was, seemed to ignore the claims of their 
deserts and their relationship. 

Lord Burghley, it appeared, would do 
nothing for hig nephews. Why was this? 
To Anthony and Francis the explanation 
was plain. They were being sacrificed to 
the career of Robert; the old man was 
jealous of them, afraid of them; their 
capacities were suppressed in order that 
Robert should have no competitors. 

At last the Bacons decided to abandon 
their allegiance to an uncle who was worse 
than useless and to throw in their lot with 
some other leader who would appreciate 
them as they deserved. They looked 
round, and Essex was their obvious choice. 
The earl was young, active, impression- 
able; his splendid personal position seemed 
to be there, ready to hand, waiting to be 
transformed into something more glorious 
still—a supreme political predominance. 

So Anthony, at any rate, thought—a 
gouty young invalid, splenetic and uncom- 
promising; but.the imaginations of Fran- 
cis were more complicated. A true child 
of the Renaissance, his multiplicity was 
not merely that of mental accomplish- 
ment but of life itself. His mind might 
move with joy among altitudes and the- 
ories, but the variegated savor of tem- 
poral existence was no less dear to him—the 
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O MANY hours out of every twenty- 
four you sleep safely under their soft 
protection; during a lifetime they 
cover you the long night through. 
Did you ever think what an intimate thing your 
blanket is, and wonder perhaps under what 
conditions it was made? ; 


In bright and airy modern buildings filled 
with sunshine, Esmond Blankets are made for 
you by skilled and willing workers. Outside 
there are green trees, and all around cluster the 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF ESMOND MILLS 


charming homes of the littke New England 
village of Esmond. It’s a comforting thought 
to know that you can buy blankets that come 
from such a clean and pleasant place. 


For years, Esmond Blankets have set the high 
standard for beauty, warmth, softness and dura- 
bility. Made of all blanket materials, in every 
color and pattern, they afford the widest choice 
in price as well as in every other way. Sold by 
leading retailers throughout the country. 
ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, RHODE ISLAND 
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(\" is no crime, and it is folly to suffer for 
every little indiscretion. Every man, 


woman, and child must occasionally 
over-indulge. Who can live without 
sometimes over-doing? Who would 
want to? 


Hearty eaters can easily counteract acid- 
ity with one spoonful of Phillips Milk of 
Smokers have long since learned the same perfect anti-acid 
neutralizes nicotine; and brings back a sweet taste; guards the breath. 
Take it whenever an excess of acid calls for correction. And when chil- 
dren have over-eaten—or have any little digestive upset—give them the 
same, pleasant-tasting and milky-white Phillips Milk of Magnesia! Get 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia in perfect suspension; a less 
perfect product does not act the same. 


PHILLIPS 
is 50 Years Old 


There is no Substitute for Experience 


Magnesia. 








**Milk of Magnesia’ has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 
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how they're kept 


free from corns 














MITZzI’s Dancing Feet 


“Keeping a corn is an odd idea, 
with Blue-jay as easy to get as 
postage stamps” . . . So writes 
Mitzi, beautiful star in the 
Broadway production, ‘‘The 
Madcap.” 


Praise like this from the owner of 
million dollar feet is echoed by 
millions of Bluesjay users. They know 
that the soft and velvety “plaster way” 
is the safe and gentle way to end a 
corn. Relieving the shoe-pressure 
and stopping the pain at once. 


But all Bluesjay’s friends will be 
delighted with its new refinements. 
A creamy-white pad instead of the 
old-style blue one. A more flexible 
disc to cover even the odd shaped 
corn. And an improved package. At 
all drug stores, at no increase in price. 


For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 
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splendors of high living, the intricacies of 
court intrigue, the exquisiteness of pages, 
the lights reflected from small pieces of 
colored glass. 

Like all the greatest spirits of the age, 
he was instinctively and profoundly an 
artist. It was this esthetic quality which 
on the one hand inspired the grandeur of 
his philosophical conceptions and on the 
other made him one of the supreme mas- 
ters of the written word. It was im- 
possible for Francis Bacon to imagine 
that any good could ever come of being 
simple-minded; his intellect swayed him 
too completely. He was fascinated by it, 
he could not resist it, he must follow 
whereveritled. Through thought, through 
action, on he went—an incredibly clever 
man. 

The miserable end—it needs must color 
our vision of the character and the life. 
But the end was implicit in the begin- 
ning—a necessary consequence of quali- 
ties that were innate. The same cause 
which made Bacon write perfect prose 
brought about his worldly and his spiritual 
ruin. 

But all this was still far distant in the 
busy years of the early 90’s, so rich with 
excitements and possibilities. The issues 
were simplified by the disgrace and im- 
prisonment of Raleigh, whose amorous 
intrigue with Elizabeth Throgmorton, one 
of the maids of honor, had infuriated the 
queen. The field was cleared for the two 
opposing factions—the new party of Essex 
and his followers, aggressive and adven- 
turous, and the old party of the Cecils, 
intrenched in the strongholds of ancient 
power. 


eNGnister and Statesman 


HEN, early in 1593, Essex was sworn 

of the privy council, he became the 
colleague of his rivals. It was for the queen 
to choose her counselors. She would listen 
to one and then to another; she would 
shift, according to her adviser, from one 
policy to its direct contrary. It was a sys- 
tem of government after her own heart. 
Thus it was that she could enjoy to the 
full the delicious sense of ruling—could 
decide, with the plenitude of power, be- 
tween momentous eventualities and, by 
that very means, contrive to keep up an 
endless balance and a marvelous marking 
of time. 

Very swiftly Essex, with the Bacons at 
his back, grew to be something more than 
a favorite and emerged as a minister and 
a statesman. The young man was taking 
himself seriously at last. He was never 
absent from the council, and when the 
House of Lords was in session he was to be 
seen in his place as soon as the business of 
the day began—at seven o’clock in the 
morning. 

But his principal activities were carried 
on elsewhere—in the paneled gallery and 
the tapestried inner.chambers of Essex 
House, the great Go, .ic family residence 
which overlooked the river from the 
Strand. There it was that Anthony Bacon, 
his foot swathed in hot flannels, plied his 
indefatigable pen. 

There it was that a great design was 
planned and carried into execution. The 
Cecils were to be beaten on their own 
chosen ground. The control of foreign af- 
fairs, where Burghley had ruled supreme 
for more than a generation, was to be 
taken from them; their information was 
to be proved inaccurate and the policy 
that was based on it confuted and reversed. 

And Essex did not hesitate; he threw 
himself into the scheme with all his en- 
thusiasm. A vast correspondence began. 
Emissaries were sent out, at the earl’s 
expense, all over Europe, and letters 
poured in from Scotland, France, Holland, 
Italy, Spain, Bohemia, with elaborate 
daily reports of the sayings of princes, the 
movements of armies and the whole com- 
plex development of international intrigue. 

Anthony Bacon sat at the center, re- 
ceiving, digesting and exchanging news. 
The work grew and grew, and before long, 
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Like a clean dish 





A GLISTENING, spot- 
lessly white toilet 
bowl. How difficult it 
must be to keep it so 
sparkling. No! Not 
difficult. Not if you 
use Sani-Flush! 

It removes marks, 
stains and incrustations. No 
scrubbing, no dipping water. Just 
our Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
ollowing directions on the can, 
and flush. The job is done. More 
thoroughly than in the old way. 


Sani-F lush is harmless to plumb- 
ing. Use it all the time. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware stores, 25c; Canada, 35c. 


Sani -Flush 
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such was the multiplicity of business, he 
had four young secretaries to help him, 
among whom were the ingenious Henry 
Wotton and the cynical Henry Cuffe. 

The queen soon perceived that Essex 
knew what he was talking about when 
there was a discussion on foreign affairs. 
She read his memoranda, she listened to 
his recommendations; and the Cecils 
found, more than once, that their care- 
fully collected intelligence was ignored. 

Francis Bacon’s connection with Essex 
was not quite so close as his brother’s. 
A barrister and a member of parliament, 
he had a career of his own; and he occu- 
pied his leisure with literary exercises and 
philosophical speculations. Yet he was in 
intimate contact with Essex House. The 
earl was his patron, whom he held himself 
ready to assist in every way whenever 
his help was needed—with advice, or the 
drafting of state papers, or the confection 
of some elaborate symbolic compliment, 
some long-drawn-out Elizabethan cha- 
rade, for the entertainment of the queen. 

Essex, nearly seven years his junior, had 
been, from the first moment of their meet- 
ing, fascinated by the intellectual splendor 
of the elder man. His enthusiastic nature 
leapt out to welcome that scintillating 
wisdom and that profound wit. He saw 
that he was in the presence of greatness; 
and he vowed that this astonishing being, 
who was devoting himself so generously 
to his service, should have a noble reward. 

The attorney-generalship fell vacant; 
Essex immediately declared that Francis 
Bacon must have the post. He was young 
and had not yet risen far in his profession, 
but what of that? He deserved some- 
thing even greater; the queen might ap- 
point whom she would; and if Essex had 
any influence the right man, for once, 
should be given preferment. 

The attorney-generalship was indeed a 
prize worth having, and to receive it from 


* the hand of Essex would bring a peculiar 


satisfaction to Lord Burghley’s nephew; 
it would show that he might come to honor 
without the aid of his uncle. Francis smiled; 
he saw a great career opening before his 
imagination—judgeships, high offices of 
state. Might he not erelong be given, 
like his father before him, the keeping of 
the great seal of England? A peerage! 
Verulam, St. Albans, Gorhambury. What 
resounding title should he take? 


Essex Has a Hard Task 


ND the office would be decidedly con- 
venient. He was badly in want of cash. 
His exuberant temperament demanded the 
solace of material delights. Fine clothes 
were a necessity —and music, and a house- 
hold with a certain state. His senses were 
fastidious: The smell of ordinary leather 
was torture to him, and he put all his 
servants into Spanish leather boots; he 
spent infinite trouble in obtaining a par- 
ticular kind of small beer, which was alone 
tolerable to his palate. 

There could be no doubt about it; to 
be made attorney-ger!Y!al would be a su- 
preme piece of good fortune, from every 
point of view. 

Essex at first had little doubt that he 
would speedily obtain the appointment. 
He found the queen in good humor, put 
forward Bacon’s name and immediately 
discovered that a serious obstacle stood in 
the way of his desire. 

By an unlucky chance, a few weeks 
previously Bacon, from his place in the 
House of Commons, had opposed the 
granting of a subsidy which had been 
asked for by the Crown. Elizabeth was 
very angry—interference in such a ques- 
tion from a member of the House of Com- 
mons appeared to her to be little short of 
disloyalty—and she forbade Bacon to 
appear before her. Essex tried to soften 
her in vain. His apologies, she considered, 
were insufficient; he had defended him- 
self by asserting that he had done what he 
had merely from a sense of duty. 

Bacon had, in fact, acted with a singu- 


lar spirit; but it was for the last time. His ~ 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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speech against the subsidy had been ex- 
tremely clever, but not to have made it 
would have been cleverer still. Never 
again would he be so ingenuous as to ap- 
pear to be independent of the Court, 

The more Essex pressed his suit, the 
more objections the queen raised. ‘Bacon, 
she said, had had too little practice; he 
was a man of theory, and Edward Coke 
was a sounder lawyer. Weeks passed, 
months passed, and still the attorney- 
generalship hung in the wind, and the 
regeneration of mankind grew dubious 
amid a mountain of unpaid bills. 

Essex, who could not believe that he 
would fail, grew sometimes himself more 
seriously angry. The queen was the more 
pleased. She pricked him with the pins of. 
her raillery and watched the teags of irri- 
tation starting to his eyes. Théattorney- 
generalship and the fate of Francis Bacon 
had become entangled in the web of that 
mysterious amour. At moments flirtation 
gave way to passion. More than once that 
winter the young man, suddenly sulky, 
disappeared without a word of warning. 
A blackness and a void descended upon 
Elizabeth; she could not conceal her agi- 
tation. And then, as suddenly, he would 
return, to be overwhelmed with scornful 
reproaches and resounding oaths. 

But Elizabeth grew more ambiguous 
than ever. The week passed, and there 
was no sign of an appoint- 
ment. To make any deci- 
sion upon any subject at 
all had become loathsome 
to her. She lingered in a 
spiritual palsy at Hamp- 
ton Court; she thought she 
would go to Windsor; she 
gave orders to that effect, 
and countermanded them. 
Every day she changed her 
mind; it was impossible 
for her to determine even whether she 
wanted to move or to stay still. The 
whole court was in an agony, half packed 
up. The carter in charge of the wagons 
in which the royal belongings were car- 
ried had been summoned for the third 
time and for the third time was told that 
he might go away. 

“Now I see,”’ he said, “‘that the queen 
is a woman, as well as my wife.” 

The queen, who was standing at a win- 
dow, overheard the remark and burst out 
laughing. ‘‘What a villain is this!’’ she 
said; and sent him three angels to stop his 
—— At last she did move—to None- 
such. 

A few more weeks passed. It was 
Easter, 1594. She suddenly made Coke 
attorney-general. 

The blow was a grave one to Bacon, to 
Essex, and to the whole party; the influ- 
ence of the Cecils had been directly chal- 
lenged, and they had won. There was 
apparently a limit to the favor of the earl. 


Doctor Lopez 


TS whole attention of the splendid 
earl was now absorbed in the hideous 
tragedy of Doctor Lopez. 

Ruy Lopez was a Portuguese Jew who, 
driven from the country of his birth by the 
Inquisition, had come to England at the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign and set up 
as a doctor in London. He had become 
house physician at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; he had obtained, in spite of pro- 
fessional jealousy and racial prejudice, a 
large practice among persons of distinc- 
tion—Leicester and Walsingham were his 
patients; and after he had been in Eng- 
land for seventeen years he reached the 
highest place in his profession—physician 
in chief to the queen. 

In October, 1593, he was a prosperous 
elderly man—a practicing Christian, with 
a son at Winchester, a house in Holborn 
and all the appearances of wealth and con- 
sideration. 

His countryman, Dom Antonio, the 
pretender to the Portuguese crown, was 
also living in England. Since the disas- 





La 





trous expedition to Lisbon four years 


earlier, this unfortunate man had been 
rapidly sinking into disrepute and pov- 
erty. The false hopes which he had held 
out of a popular rising on his behalf in 
Portugal had discredited him with Eliza- 
beth. The magnificent jewels which he 
had brought with him to England had 
been sold one by one; he was surrounded 
by a group of famishing attendants; 
fobbed off with a meager pension, he was 
sent, with his son, to lodge in Eton Col- 
lege, whence, when the queen was at 
Windsor, he could issue forth, a haggard 
specter, to haunt the precincts of the 
court. 

Yet he was still not altogether negli- 
gible. He still might be useful as a pawn 
in the game against Spain. Essex kept a 
friendly eye upon him, for the earl, by an 
inevitable propulsion, had become the 
leader of the anti-Spanish party in Eng- 
land. Enemies he must have: At home— 
who could doubt it?—theCecils; abroad— 
it was obvious—Spain! 


Ferreira’s Arrest 


EWS reached Essex House that a 
certain Estiban Ferreira, a Portuguese 
gentleman, who had been ruined by his ad- 
herence to the cause of Dom Antonio and 
was then living in Lopez’s house in Hol- 
born, was conspiring against his master 
and had offered his services to the king of 
Spain. The information was certainly 
trustworthy, and Essex 
obtained from Elizabeth 
an order for the arrest of 
Ferreira. 
The man was accord- 
ingly seized; no definite 
charge was brought against 
him, but he was put into 
the custody of Dom An- 
tonioat Eton. At thesame 
w. time instructions were sent 

to Rye, Sandwich and 
Dover, ordering all Portuguese corre- 
spondence that might arrive at those ports 
to be detained and read. 

When Doctor Lopez heard of the arrest 
of Ferreira he went to the queen and 
begged for the release of his countryman. 
Elizabeth listened, and the doctor ven- 
tured to observe that Ferreira, if released, 
might well be employed to ‘‘ work a peace 
between the two kingdoms.” This sug- 
gestion seemed not to please Elizabeth. 

A fortnight later Gomez d’Airla, a 
Portuguese of low birth, who lived near 
Lopez’s house in Holborn, was arrested at 
Sandwich. He was returning from Flan- 
ders, and a Portuguese letter was discov- 
ered upon his person. The names of the 
writer and the addressee were unknown 
to the English authorities. The-contents, 
though they appeared to refer to a com- 
mercial transaction, were suspicious; there 
were phrases that looked ambiguous: 


The bearer will inform your Worship in 
what price your pearls are held. I will ad- 
vise your Worship presently of the uttermost 
penny that can be given for them. . . . 
Also this bearer shall tell you in what resolu- 
tion we rested about a little musk and amber, 
the which I determined to buy. . . . But 
before I resolve myself I will be advised of 
the price thereof; and if it shall please your 
Worship to be my partner, I am persuaded 
we shall make good profit. 


Was there some hidden meaning in all 
this? Gomez d’Airla would say nothing. 
He was removed to London in close cus- 
tody. When there, while waiting in an 
antechamber before being examined by 
those in charge of the case, he recognized a 
gentleman who could speak Spanish. He 
begged the gentleman to take the news of 
his arrest to Doctor Lopez. 

Meanwhile Ferreira was still a prisoner 
at Eton. One day he took a step of a most 
incriminating kind. He managed to con- 
vey to Doctor Lopez, who had taken lodg- 
ings close by, a note in which he warned 
the doctor “‘for God’s sake’’ to prevent 
the coming over of Gomez d’Airla from 
Brussels, “for if he should be taken the 
doctor would be undone without remedy.” 

Lopez, who had not yet heard of the 
arrest of Gomez, replied, on a scrap of 
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paper hidden in a handkerchief, that he 
“‘had already sent twice or thrice to Flan- 
ders to prevent the arrival of Gomez and 
would spare no expense, if it cost him 
£300.” 

Both the letters were intercepted by 
government spies, read, copied and passed 
on. Then Ferreira was sent for, confronted 
with the contents of his letter and in- 
formed that Doctor Lopez had betrayed 
him. 

He immediately declared that the doc- 
tor had been for years in the pay of Spain. 
There was a plot, he said, by which Dom 
Antonio’s son and heir was to be bought 
over to the interests of Philip; and the 
doctor was the principal agent in the nego- 
tiations. He added that three years pre- 
viously Lopez had secured the release 
from prison of a Portuguese spy named 
Andrada, in order that he should go to 
Spain and arrange for the poisoning of 
Dom Antonio. The information was com- 
plicated and strange; the authorities took 
a careful note of it and waited for further 
developments. 

At the same time Gomez d’Airla was 
shown the rack in the Tower. His courage 
forsook him, and he confessed that he was 
an intermediary employed to carry let- 
ters backward and forward between Fer- 
reira in England and another Portuguese, 
Tinoco, in Brussels, who was in the pay 
of the Spanish Government. The musk 
and amber letter, he said, had been written 
by Tinoco and addressed to Ferreira, 
under false names. 

Gomez was then plied with further ques- 
tions, based upon the information ob- 
tained from Ferriera. It was quite true, 
he admitted, that there was a plot to buy 
over Dom Antonio’s son. The youth was 
to be bribed with 50,000 crowns, and the 
musk and amber letter referred to this 
transaction. Ferriera, examined in his 
turn, confessed that this was so. 

Meantime every line of inquiry, so it 
seemed to Essex, led straight to Doctor 
Lopez. He was, it seemed, the central 
point in a Spanish conspiracy. That con- 
spiracy, if they were to be believed, was 
aimed against Dom Antonio; but could 
they be believed? Might not some darker 
purpose lie behind? The matter must be 
sifted to the bottom. Essex went to the 
queen; and on January 1, 1594, Doctor 
Lopez, principal physician to Her Maj- 
esty, was arrested. 


Essex's Reasoning 


E WAS taken to Essex House and there 

kept in close custody while his house 
in Holborn was searched from top to bot- 
tom; but nothing suspicious was found 
there. The doctor was then examined by 
the lord treasurer, Robert Cecil, and Es- 
sex. He had a satisfactory answer for 
every question. 

And now began one of those strange and 
odious processes which fill the obscure an- 
nals of the past with the ironical futility 
of human justice. In the England of Eliza- 
beth it was virtually impossible for anyone 
accused of high treason—the gravest of- 
fense known to the law—to be acquitted. 

The case of Doctor Lopez was typical. 
Essex was an honest young lord, who 
would have recoiled in horror from the 
thought of doing an innocent man to death 
for political purposes; but he was not very 
strong in the head. He mistrusted the 
Cecils, he mistrusted Spain, he perceived — 
what was true enough—that there was 
something fishy about Doctor Lopez. He 
was right, in spite of them all; he would 
not rest till he had probed the matter to 
the bottom. There was only one method 
of effecting this, and it was obvious: The 
Portuguese must be cross-examined until 
the truth was forced from them. 

But what was the plot? If it was aimed 
merely at Dom Antonio, why this elabora- 
tion of mystery? But if it was aimed at 
someone else, if —— It needed no genius 
to unravel the enigma. One had. only to 
state the circumstances for the solution to 
arise spontaneously to the mind. Spain, 
a plot, the royal physician—such a con- 
catenation was enough. It was one more 


attempt on the part of King Philip to 
assassinate the queen of England. 

This point once reached, the next step 
inevitably followed. The belief in the 
mind of the questioner became a state- 
ment in the mouth of the questioned. At 
one point in his examination Ferreira as- 
serted that Doctor Lopez had written to 
the king of Spain, professing his willing- 
ness to do everything His Majesty re- 
quired. The question was then asked, 
“Would the doctor have poisoned the 
queen if required?” and Ferreira replied 
in the affirmative. After that, supposition 
very soon slipped into fact. 

“I have discovered,’’ wrote Essex to 
Anthony Bacon, “‘a most desperate trea- 
son. The point of conspiracy was Her 
Majesty’s death. The executioner should 
have been Doctor Lopez; the manner poi- 
son. This I have so followed that I will 
make it appear as clear as noonday.” 


sealing the Doctor's Doom 


UCK was against the doctor. Early in 
the proceedings the name of Andrada, 
a Portuguese spy, had been mentioned by 
Ferriera, who had asserted that he had 
been sent to Spain by Lopez to arrange 
for the murder of Dom Antonio. It ap- 
peared that he had been the principal inter- 
mediary between the Spanish court and 
the intrigues in Flanders. Tinoco purported 
to repeat a description that Andrada had 
given of his visit to Madrid. 

King Philip had embraced him and told 
him to pass on the embrace to Doctor 
Lopez; he had handed him a diamond 
and ruby ring, with a similar injunction. 


Could all this be true? Elizabeth was : 


told of it, and she remembered that some 
three years previously the doctor had of- 
fered her a diamond and ruby ring, which 
she had refused to accept. 

The doctor was now pressed once more 
with searching questions. He denied, with 
violent oaths and imprecations, that he 
knew anything of the matter; but at last, 
when cross-examined on the ring, he 
changed his tone. It was true, he ad- 
mitted, that he had been privy to An- 
drada’s visit to Spain; but he added that 
the explanation of that visit was entirely 
different from any that had been put for- 
ward. 

Andrada had been in the pay of Wal- 
singham. He had been sent to Madrid on 
the pretext of a peace negotiation, with 
the object of spying out the statc of affairs 
at the Spanish court. The doctor, at 
Walsingham’s special request, had azreed 
to allow his name to be used to give cclor 
to the proceedings. Andrada was to repre- 
sent to Philip that he had been sent by 
Lopez, who was eager for peace and influ- 
ential with the queen. The deceiver, in 
fact, was to be deceived. The scheme had 
worked, Philip had been taken in, and his 
ring had been intended, not for the doctor, 
but for Elizabeth. Walsingham was per- 
fectly aware of all this, and could sub- 
stantiate every detail. But Walsingham 
was dead. 

By a curious irony the very circum- 
stance which finally led the Cecils to 
abandon Lopez has afforded to posterity 
the means of vindicating him. Papers 
have been discovered among the Spanish 
archives showing that his tale was sub- 
stantially true. It was indeed under the 
pretext of a peace overture that Andrada 
visited Madrid. He was not permitted to 
see Philip in person, and the story of the 
royal embrace was a fabrication; but the 
diamond and ruby ring was actually 
handed to the spy by the Spanish secre- 
tary of state. 

When the Cecils were won over to the 
view of Essex the doctor’s doom was 
sealed. To the question, constantly re- 
peated, whether he had promised the 
Spaniards to murder the queen, the doc- 
tor, worn out at last by weeks of anxiety, 
suddenly collapsed and assented. That 
was enough. 

A form of trial followed. Ferreira and 
Tinoco, far from saving themselves by 
their incriminations of the doctor, were ar- 
raigned beside him as accomplices in his 
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STRIPES 


in window shades 
are smartest 
now / 


Self stripes! That's the vogue of today—set 
by leading decorators. 

Smart, trimly styled, in the newest pastel 
tones, Harmony, Café, Norman Gray. Stripes 
woven right into the fabric itself! 

In durable Brenlin! The shade cloth that 
wears and keeps its beauty two or three times 
as long as the ordinary kind. 

For Brenlin has none of the usual brittle 
“filler” that loosens, falls out, leaves unsightly 
cracks and pinholes. 

Strong, flexible, much like tightly woven 
linen, Brenlin remains always straight and 
smooth and its harmonious tints, hand-applied, 
resist sun fading and rain stains. 

See these newest Brenlin fabrics—at your 
nearest dealer's. His name, and samples in 
various colors, free on request. Address the 
Chas. W. Breneman Company, Dept. G-1, 
2045 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 


BRENLIN 
STRIPES 


Ask your dealer, too, about the new 

BRENEMAN ROLLER. It has a 

highly perfected spring mechanism— 
never catches or whirls “4 






































LEFT OVER CUTS 


can be made into delightful dishes. 

A stew, a hash, a meat pie or 

croquette is an. appetizing meal 
when well seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea @ Perrins, Ay West Se, N.Y. 
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Children with “finicky” appetites, tired 
of milk, fairly sparkle when that same 
milk is set before them as dainty junket. 
Junket is delicious, wholesome, easy to 
prepare—popular with the whole family. 
No wonder it is served almost daily in 


countless homes. Particularly delightful 
ice-cold, topped with fruit. 

Flavored Junket, even easier and 
quicker than Junket Tablets—sweetened, 
in 6 tempting flavors: 

Vanilla 
Orange 


Lemon 


Coffee 


Chocolate 
Raspberry 


Junket 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


makes Milk into 
DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


Free—‘‘Book of Delicious 
Desserts.” Or send, with grocer’s 
name, 6c in stamps to cover post- 
age and packing—for book and 
trial package of Flavored 
Junket in powder form. If 
‘ou prefer, we will send 
p wecthn Tablets, not sweet- 
ened or flavored. Write 
Dept. 29, The Junket 
Folks, Little Falls, New 
York. In Canada, ad- 
dress The Junket Folks, 
Toronto, Ont. 













| Before you buy 
i look for the 
i} map of India 
on the package. 


ICED TEA 


Be sure you see the 
map of India on the 
package you buy. 


This map of India is your assurance that 
the iced tea you serve will not only be 
cooling and refreshing, but will have the 
world- India Tea flavor. 


Good blends of tea are identified by the 
map of India on the package. 


Iced or hot, India Tea gives the same 
delicious and world-famed flavor. 


INDIA ‘TEA 


Issued by the Growers of India Tea 
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guilt. All three were sentenced to the 
death of traitors. 

The popular excitement was intense. As 
Essex had foreseen, the hatred of Spain, 
which had been dying down, rose again to 
a frenzy throughout the country. Doctor 
Lopez became the type of the foreign 
traitor. His villainy was sung in ballads, 
his name was hissed with execrations from 
the boards of theaters. That he-was a Jew 
was merely ari incidental iniquity, making 
a shade darker the central abomination of 
Spanish intrigue. 

Modern critics have seen in him the 
original of Shylock, who appeared upon 
the stage a few years later; but such a 
supposition is wide of the mark. In fact, 
if Shakspere thought of Doctor Lopez at 
all in connection with Shylock, it must 
have been because of his unlikeness, and 
not of his resemblance to the great figure 
in The Merchant of Venice. Yet perhaps 
it is not fanciful to imagine that Shak- 
spere, in his tragedy of the Venetian out- 
cast, glanced for a moment, under cover of 
a piece of amorous jesting, at that other 
tragedy of the royal physician. “Ay,” 
says Portia to Bassanio, ‘‘but I fear you 
speak upon.the rack, Where men enforced 
do speak anything.’’ The wisdom and the 
pity of the divine poet exquisitely reveal 
themselves in those light words. 

The queen hesitated even more than 
usual before she allowed the sentences to 
be carried into execution.-’ Possibly she 
was waiting for some confirmation or some 
denial from the authoritiés in Spain or 
Flanders; possibly, in spite of all the ac- 
cumulated proof of the doctor’s guilt, she 
was unable to obliterate from her mind her 
instinctive perception of his innocence. 
Four months elapsed before she allowed 
the law to take its course. 


Sixteenth Gentury Executions 


HEN—it was June, 1594—the three 

men, bound to hurdles, were dragged 
up Holborn past the doctor’s house to 
Tyburn. A vast crowd was assembled to 
enjoy the spectacle. The doctor, standing 
on the scaffold, attempted in vain to make 
a dying speech; the mob was. too angry 
and too delighted to be quiet; it howled 
with laughter, when, amid the uproar, the 
Jew was heard asseverating that he loved 
his mistress better than Jesus Christ; no 
more was heard, and the old man was hur- 
ried to the gallows. He was strung up 
and—such was the routine of the law—cut 
down while life was still in him. Then the 
rest of the time-honored punishment— 
castration, disemboweling and quarter- 
ing—was carried out. 

Ferreira was the next to suffer.. After 
that, it was the turn of Tinoco. ‘He had 
seen what was to be his fate twice re- 
peated, and from close enough. His ears 
were filled with the shrieks and the moans 
of his companions, and his eyes with every 
detail of the contortions and the blood. 
And so his adventures had ended thus at 


last. And yet they had not quite ended, 


for Tinoco, cut down too soon, recovered 
his feet after the hanging. He was young, 
lusty and desperate; and he fell upon the 
executioner. 

The crowd, wild with excitement, and 
cheering on the plucky foreigner, broke 
through the guards and made a ring to 
watch the fight. But before long the in- 
stincts of law and order reasserted them- 
selves. Two stalwart fellows, seeing that 
the executioner was giving ground, rushed 
forward to his rescue. Tinoco was felled 
by a blow on the head; he was held down 
firmly on the scaffold and, like the others, 
castrated, disemboweled and quartered. 

Elizabeth was merciful to the doctor’s 


. widow. She allowed her to keep the goods 


and chattels of the deceased, forfeited by 
his attainder—with one exception. She 
took possession of King Philip’s ring. She 
slipped it, who knows with. what ironical 
commiseration, onto her finger; and there 
it stayed till her death. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—The second installment of 
Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex will appear 
in the October issue of the Journal. 


Crar t CREATIONS 





. N THE 
MODERN MANNER 


Some of the 
New LePage’s 
Things You 
Can Make 


Set of Closet Boxes, 
Desk Set, Lamp 
Shade, Book Ends, 
Waste Basket, Fire 
Screen, Foot Stool, 
Chest of Drawers, 
Recipe Box, Kitchen 
Spice Shelf, Writing 
Paper Case, Magazine 
Rack, Boudoir Screen, 
Cupboard, Modernis- 
tic Table, Hanging 
Book Shelves, Mirror 
Frame, etc. 
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Modern, Cétertal; Useful 
Things you can make yourself 


LEPAGE’S latest book shows how 


In the last few years, over a mil- 
lion women have bought LePage’s 
Craft Books, which have shown 
them how to make useful, prac- 
tical, attractive gifts with the help 
of LePage’s Glue—the money- 
saving, handy mender. 

One woman wrote, “Ever since 
I was a little girl, I have used 
LePage’s Glue for mending things, 
but until I got your book, I had no 
idea what lovely things I could 
make with its help.” 


New Book—1000 Times Better 


Now you can duplicate 30 of the 
loveliest, most popular, modern 
things to be seen in New York—so 
new, so unusual, so pleasing in de- 
sign and color that thousands 
é throng shops where 
they are shown. 


Four-FoLpD SCREEN 
See LePage’s Book, 
page 9 


CLoTHES HAMPER 
See LePage’s Book, 
page 9 


An entirely New LePage’s 

Book shows how to make them 
yourself, easily, at home, at a 
fraction of the cost, with no special 
training or expensive set. 
_ This latest\LePage’s Book, cost- 
ing $15,000 to publish, is the work 
of a professional interior decorator 
and designer of New York City, 
Miss Edith McClure, who says, 
“When I was making these arti- 
cles, every woman who came to 
my studio was wild about them, 
and eagerly asked me to show her 
how to make them.” 

Miss McClure made the original 
30 articles herself, to be sure her 
directions for making them would 
be clear, simple, accurate, and easy 
to follow. 


Send 25 cents for copy of Latest 

LEPAGE’S Craft Book 
It shows you the easiest way to 
make these charming, modern 
things—a way worked out by a 
professional, as only a professional 
could. Try making some yourself. 
Use them for gifts. Enjoy them in 
your own home. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








LePAGce’s Crart LEAGUE, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 25 cents in pay- 
ment for LePage’s New Book, “‘ Craft Creations in 
the Modern Manner.” Please send to: 


641 Essex Ave., 
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Once again, 


Heywood- W akefield popularizes 


a new trend in furniture. This time it © 


is in quaint and charming Normandy 


designs, upholstered in gaily colored 


chintzes, silk damasks, and ratinés and 


finished in such unusual colors as parch- 


ment, mellow maple, ebony, antique © 


mahogany, and others. Your dealer 


will be pleased to show you the new 


Normandy suites and occasional chairs 


which are authentic in design, beau- 
tiful and in good taste, as well 


as reasonable 


in price. 





\ 














_— 
— 


—-; Send 6 cents to cover the cost of mailing our ) _= 


helpful book “Color Furniture in the Home’. 


HEYWOOD:WAKEFIELD 


209 WASHINGTON STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| hg when you are too hurried to have 
a bath you can be sure that no odor 
of perspiration will embarrass you! Dust 
on Deodo—in a few seconds! . . . It’s saf- 
est to use it every singleday, bath or not! 


For this delicately scented powder de- 
odorant instantly neutralizes andabsorbs 
all perspiration and body odors! 




















Dust it over your body like tale. Rub 
it under your arms. Shake some in your 
shoes or over your feet — especially 
before dancing. 




















Use all you want— Deodo is soothing 
and healing to the skin. Won’t seal pores. 
Won’t injure clothing. Especially good 
on sanitary napkins. 























At leading drug and department stores 
—large size container for only 50 cents. 


DWF 
Dood 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 
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of the Finest 


Pure Silk 
Thread 


Length and Strength Warranted 






































Chain Stores and Other 
Popular Price Stores 
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Berkshire & Becket Silk Co. 
Elgin, Ulinois 





he whispered softly in English 
“‘Quite safe now!” and opened the 
door. 

His hand restrained me for an 
instant while his keen glance swept 
the street up and down. “All 
serene!’’ he announced, and together we 
stepped out into the noonday turmoil of 
the capital. 

As we sauntered up the noisy street I 
sized up my companion unobtrusively. 
Quiet; dark; very bright blue eyes—this, 
of course, must be the man about whom 
Vivian Abbott had questioned me. And 
in some strange way the impassive indi- 
vidual at my side seemed 
to have been warned of 
my coming. 

Just below the juncture 
of the Friedrichstrasse 
with the broad and seeth- 
ing avenue of Unter den 
Linden we turned into a 
great arcade. “ And what 
now?” I asked. 


Y COMPANION 

turned to me witha 
whimsical grin. ‘‘I 
thought we’d go to the 
waxworks,’’” he an- 
nounced. 

“The waxworks!” 

He nodded, smiling 
into my astonished face. 
‘We've got to exchange 
credentials, and we don’t 
want to be disturbed. 
That’s why I thought of 
the Panoptikum, Berlin’s 
Madamie Tussaud’s. I’m 
rather proud of that in- 
spiration—no Berliner 
ever dreams of setting 
foot inside the Panopti- 
kum; it’s the happy 
hunting ground of the 
hayseed. Grundt 
wouldn’t think of looking 
for you there in a thou- 
sand years. They’ve got 
a restaurant of sorts 
where we can have a bite 
to'eat, and over lunch 
you shall give me news 
of a friend of mine. I 
think you must have seen 
or at any rate heard from 
him lately, haven’t you?”’ 

It was the first ques- 
tion he had asked me. 

“Yes,”’ said I. 


SHALL always look 

back upon that as one 
of the strangest inter- 
views of my life. At this, 
the lunch hour, the Pan- 
optikum was all but de- 
serted, and my compan- 
ion seemed delighted by 
the sureness of his judg- 
ment. He rippled with 
high spirits. But I found 
it hard to smile with him. 
I was wondering whether 
I should be justified in 
handing over to him my 
little major’s precious 


““Youlooktoosolemn,” 
he rallied me in an under- 
tone. “‘We’ve got to appear like ordinary 
trippers, you know, or someone may re- 
member us.”” And he reeled off such a lot 
of nonsense that I laughed in spite of my- 
self. 

But presently, the waiter having served 
us and disappeared by a door behind the 
bar, we were alone. Then the young man 
said ‘Well, have you got it?” 

I knew what he was alluding to, but I 
thought it prudent to affect ignorance. 

“The report,” he went on. “‘The paper 
that Abbott gave you?” Then, seeing 
that I still held back, he added quickly: 
“‘Quite right to be cautious. Let’s see if I 
can give you a lead. In the first place, you 
should know my name. I am ——” 


(ome, Says the Drum 


(Continued from Page 26) 


“Wait,” I checked him. “I believe 
I know it. Your name is Nigel—Nigel 
Drew!” 

“Druce,” he corrected. ‘And you’re 
Olivia Dunbar! In the Service, of 
course?” 

“No,” I said. “‘Are you?” 

His affirmative nod was almost imper- 
ceptible. ‘‘And Abbott,’”’ he demanded 





ACROSS THE COURTYARD INTO WHICH WE BURST, A PAIR OF 
GATES OPENED ON A DIM AND QUIET STREET, WHERE AN OPEN 
TOURING CAR WAITED ° 


with almost fierce intensity —“‘ what’s hap- 
pened to him?” 

I felt myself pale under the eager ques- 
tioning of those bright blue eyes. I had 
the sudden intuition that these two men 
were friends. 

My companion misinterpreted my hesi- 
tation. “Let me help you out. Abbott 
came to Berlin on July fifth to fetch a cer- 
tain envelope which he was to hand on to 
Bale. Abbott disappeared, and Bale never 
received the envelope. That much, at 
least, is certain. 

“Abbott was due back in London on 
the eighth. When he did not appear I 
came out to try and discover what had 
become of him.” 


‘He was expecting you at 
Schlatz,”’ I put in. 

“My instructions went astray. 

The letter from headquarters 

reached. me only this morning. In 

the circumstances the only thing I 

could do was to.go-straight to Bale’s and 

try to head Abbott off. But instead of 
Abbott, you turned up.” 

“But how did you recognize me?” I 
begged. 

“By the description in the letter from 
headquarters. It was quite flattering, I 
assure you.” He grinned and added with 
a little bow, “‘ But not flattering enough!” 

“But I know nobody 
in the Secret Service,” I 


protested. “‘How could 
they send you my de- 
scription?” 


“‘Our old man is full of 
surprises. But I’m dying 
to hear about Abbott.” 


E WAS waiting for 

my answer, but I 
could not speak. There 
was a lump in my throat 
and my eyes filled with 
tears. He guessed the 
truth at once. “They got 
him, eh?” 

He turned away and 
gazed out moodily over 
the array of waxen pup- 
pets. ‘Poor old Vivie,”’ 
he said at last. ‘“‘What a 
dear good chap he was! 
The bravest of the brave, 
but foolhardy. I told him 
so often, but he would 
never listen to me.”’ 

““You were great 
friends?’’ I queried. 

He nodded. ‘Vivian 
Abbott stood by me at a 
time when what I most 
wanted in the world was 
a faithful friend.” 

A tear ran down my 
cheek and splashed on 
themarble table. Druce’s 
thin, brown hand touched 
mine. ‘Tell me about 
it,” he said. And so, in 
that drab cool place, un- 
der Bismarck’s somber 
waxstare, Itoldmystory. 

When I had done he 
remained lost in thought, 
his eyes fixed on the table, 
his chin on his hand. 

“The Pellegrini, eh?” 
he said, breaking silence 
at length. ‘‘I’ve heard of 
her, but never asan agent. 
Poor old Vivie! I knew 
there was a woman in the 
background. He told me 
in London about some 
marvelous creature he 
had met abroad; he was 
ruining himself for her, 
too, spending every cent 
he’d got. I had no idea 
she was in Berlin. He al- 
ways was wild; but what 
madness possessed him to 
go to that woman’s flat 
with the report on him! 
Have you got that blue 
letter with you?” 

I drew forth the envelope and gave it to 
him. For an instant he held it, turning it 
over to scrutinize it back and front, then 
thrust it into the inside pocket of his 
shabby jacket. ‘“‘Did Abbott tell yo 
where they arrested him?’”’ 
“ATO,” I REPLIED, “but you must 

remember how little time he had to 
tell me anything. I assumed it was at this 
woman’s flat, as he had hidden the en- 
velope there.” 

My companion shook his head. “Like 
all Germans, old Clubfoot is thorough. If 
he had searched the flat he’d have found 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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OU’LL treasure them through the years 

—those first tiny garments! And some 
far day ahead, as you finger them wistfully, 
tenderly, you'll hardly believe that the 
sturdy lad or winsome daughter is really 
the flower of a baby your memory pictures. 
Just a tiny pair of stockings— and how vitally important that 
they be the right stockings. 


They will be if they’re American Baby Hose. They are made by 
specialists who make nothing else. They are scientifically cor- 
rect. And thousands more mothers choose them than any other 
make until their children are over six. 


Such soft, perfect materials and combinations of materials— 
long-staple, choice cotton—pure Australian wool with its ab- 
sence of brown and black hairs—lustrous, highest quality rayon 
—the purest and finest thread silk. 


How perfectly they fit, without binding or distorting the tender 
little foot! For American Baby Hose are knit and shaped— 
not stretched—to exact size and half size. They stretch so easily 
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a child can put them on alone. 


Yet they’re so permanently 
elastic, they hold their shape. And they won’t shrink. 


Finished with infinite care, you'll find no knots, no rough seams, 
no loose ends in American Baby Hose. And because only non- 
acid dyes and peroxide bleach are used in making them, they 


cannot irritate even the tenderest baby skin. 


Your baby needs American Baby Hose. Tiny feet properly 
cared for today, may mean all the difference between health 
and sorrow later on. It is such a simple matter. Insure your 
baby’s foot health by insisting on American Baby Hose! 
30 styles—to meet every need. Sizes and half sizes to 6 years. 


J. H. Blaetz, Mascher and Allegheny, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| AMERICAN Baby Hose 











Write for FREE BOOKLET / 
“The Care of Baby’s Feet” 
to J. H. Blaetz, Mascher y 
& Allegheny Avenue, y 
Philadelphia, Pa. f 
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~Mixin g Time This 
Simplified Recipe—8% minutes. 


There is now a far simpler way in baking. A way that’s 
doing wonderful things for women everywhere. 


The Almond Cream Angel Food Cake illustrated is a case 
in point: A so-called “difficult” cake that 269 housewives 
in 272 trying it made successfully! Of the 3 who failed, 
2 blamed oven temperature, 1 a mistake in mixing. 


Send the coupon below for the recipe. Try it, and you 
will never go back to less certain ways of baking. 


A New-Type Flour 


Some years ago, Gold Medal experts—the leading flour 
experts of the world—set out to simplify baking for the 
housewife; to take out guesswork and uncertainty. 


Causes of failtires were sought out and traced. Over 
50% of all baking disappointments in the home were 
traced to lack of uniformity in the flour used, not to 
lack of skill on the housewife’s part. 


It was found that while two sacks of the same brand of 
flour might be identical by every scientific test at the 
mill, in the home oven they often differed widely in 
results. 


Thus, women’s recipes varied greatly in results. Dis- 
appointments were frequent and many. One could 
never be certain of success. 


Then “ Kitchen-tested”’ Flour 


that situation, home kitchens were installed in 
edal mills. And the famous cooking expert, 
rocker, engaged to direct them. 







exactly the same conditions as in your own 
every batch of Gold Medal Flour is tested 
Wniformity of result. Tested on cakes, pastry, 


|. Now Comes Simplified Baking 


To Take the Guesswork and Uncertainty Out of Home Baking 


A NEW-TYPE FLOUR—''Kitchen-tested”’ 


May We Send You the Recipe? 


bread, rolls—on every kind of baking. Checked point 
for point against home recipes. 


If results vary even slightly, that batch is held back. 
And never goes to you. Last year over 5 million pounds 
were turned back for that reason. And tens of thousands 
of women thus spared baking disappointments. 


Today, you know before you start baking Exactiy 
How your recipes will come out. You bake in the 
SimpLest Way cookery yet has known. Your recipes 
act the same every time. 


That is why saying Gold Medal “ Kitchen-tested” Flour 
to your grocer—instead of just “‘flour”—is the most 
important thing in the world, if you expect unvarying 
results. Millions of women will tell you this. Gold 


Copyr. Washburn Crosby Co., 1928 



















WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY. General Offices: Minneapolis. “ Kitchen-tested” mills at MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDEN, PASCO 
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Tested Results ¢ 260 Perfect 


Results by 272 Housewives Trying It. 


Medal “ Kitchen-tested”’ Flour is tested for Att baking, 
from bread to Angel Food cake. 


. For Southern Housewives 
Gold Medal Flour (plain and self-rising) is milled in the South 


at our Louisville mill from soft winter wheat. It is all “‘ Kitchen- 
tested” with Southern recipes. 
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Jhocial Offer 


“*Kitchen-tested” Recipes—Recipes used in testing Gold 
Medal Flour are becoming recognized standards. These “‘Kitchen- 
tested” recipes are printed on cards and filed in neat wooden 
boxes. Handy for you in your kitchen and last forever. We 
shall be glad to send you, anywhere in the U. S. A., one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe Boxes, complete with 
recipes, for only $1.00 (less than this service actually costs us). 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are like, we shall be 
glad to send you selected samples, including Almond Cream 


Angel Food Cake Freer. Check and mail 
the coupon for whichever you desire. Getty Gusckvr 


SEND COUPON NOW 
A New Delight Awaits You 











MISS BETTY CROCKER 

Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 

Dept. 353, Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘a Enclosed find $1.00 for your box 
of “‘Kitchen-tested” recipes. 

TC FREE—please send me selected samples of “Kitchen-tested’’ 
recipes—including Almond Cream Angel Food Cake. 
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$ be 
ow do your feet 


look from behind ? 


JUST as you notice the unattractive 
appearance crooked or ‘“‘run-over”’ 
heels give to others, so it is noticed in 
you. Crooked heels spoil the grace of 

our walk and cause the ankles to wob- 
Ele, weaken and thicken. 


Correct this fault by wearing Dr. Scholl’s 
Walk-Strate Heel Pads. They equalize the 
body’s weight, remove all strain and make walk- 
ing a pleasure. You save more than their cost 
in heel repairs alone, and preserve the shape of 
your shoes. Quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. Atall shoe and dept. 
stores, and leading drug stores—35c. per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 
Walk Strate Heel Pads 
“My Clothes 
Dont Look 
Home-Made 


‘ Any More” 


“I’vE been sewing for years,”’ 








writes Mrs. Mary C. Adams, 
/ ‘*but I can see now that I never 
really knew how to make a dress 


until the Woman's Institute 
showed me the correct way —the 
easy way to design, cut, fit and 
finish. I learned just the things I 
needed toovercome that trouble- 
some home-made look and put 
real style into all my clothes.” 


UNIQUE FASHION 
MAGAZINE FREE 


Just mail the coupon and we will send 
you the 32-page Fall Issue of “ Fashion 
Service” —the only magazine published 
exclusively for the woman who sews. 

Regular price is $1.50a year. Fora 
limited time only, we will mail you a 
copy free, as well as “ Making Beauti- 
ful Clothes," the fascinating booklet 
which tells how you can have pretty 
clothes at one-half the usual cost and 
earn $20 to $40 a week. 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-3, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me—Free—the 32-page Fall Issue 
of FASHION SERVICE and your Booklet, Making 
Beautiful Clothes. I am interested in— 
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This. wonderful 
gilt is awaiting 
you at your favor- 
ite dealer’s store, 





REDYMBIRD 


Electric Appliances 


zg Are sold by good dealers everywhere. There isa 
{| y large variety of the latest, most convenient elec- 


“Samm, tric household appliances to choose from. Mod- 
SS erately Priced. All backed by our absolute ¢5a5 
Vi5po MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. The RED 


BIRD is the mark of highest quality. RED 
‘BIRD IRONS can be had in three colors—RED, 
BLUE or GREEN, or fully nickeled. 


~ see these appliances today! This offer is limited. 
yf If your dealer can not supply you, order direct. $7” 


SECURITY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 2635 Canton St., Chicago, Ill. 


with your pur- 
chase of any oneof 
the famous Red 
Bird Appliances. 














oo 
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INGEE ROSES 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture’ for 1928 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
Shrubs. Send for free copy. Established 1850. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 15, West Grove, Pa. 
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the report, all right. The fact that he 
didn’t look for it at the Pellegrini’s means 
that he didn’t know Abbott had been 
there. Do you know what I think? The 
Pellegrini, like other women of her type, 
may be working for the German Secret 
Service; but I believe she kept her affair 
with Vivian Abbott dark, even from Club- 
foot, for fear it should reach the ears of the 
prince. Grundt used this woman as the 
decoy; but she, on her side, took devilish 
good care that if Abbott was to be nabbed 
it would not be at her apartment.” 

I nodded. ‘‘ Yes. But how did Clubfoot 
know that Major Abbott was coming to 
Berlin?” 


RUCE’S mouth set in a grim line. 

‘We have Bale to thank for that. 
Until just the other day he-has been re- 
garded as perfectly reliable. But Grundt 
got hold of him—money or threats, it’s al- 
ways one thing or the other—and made 
him squeal. Well, old Clubfoot has bagged 
his man, but thanks to you we’ve got the 
report.” 

“Before you say any more,” I put in, 
“‘there’s one thing I wish you’d tell me. 
Who and what is this man they call Club- 
foot, who can dictate to a high official like 
Doctor von Hentsch and have a guards- 
man struck off the active list?”’ 

*Ah,”’ said Druce, “‘I was waiting for 
that question, and in answering it, Miss 
Dunbar, I’m going to treat you as one of 
us. Listen!’’ He leaned across the table 
toward me. ‘A fortnight ago I arrived in 
Germany to look for Vivian Abbott. I 
volunteered for the job because he was my 
friend. It was pretty much of a forlorn 
hope, and the chief didn’t want me to go; 
I think he guessed he could wipe poor 
Vivie off the list. 

‘‘T’ve been in this country often enough 
before, but the moment I crossed the 
frontier on this trip I seemed to sniff some- 
thing queer, something thundery about the 
atmosphere. I hadn’t been an hour in 
Berlin before I had the sensation of being 
under a kind of latent surveillance, like a 
man in the jungle who feels that unseen 
eyes are watching him from behind every 
bush. And when I started to look up our 
resident agents—you know, the Secret 
Service people who collect information for 
us in Berlin in the ordinary way—whew!” 

He paused and, with a distracted ges- 
ture, ran his fingers through his crisp dark 
hair. ‘‘They were in a panic. Gibbering, 
that’s the word for it. Most of therm sim- 
ply shut their doors on me; and those of 
them I contrived to see wouldn’t talk. All 
except one, that is—and he was drunk— 
who let on that Bale had blabbed. With- 
out being actually molested I was con- 
scious of being shadowed. Inquisitive 
strangers tried to get into talk with me at 
the hotel, and in.my absence my luggage 
was rifled. I changed my hotel and iden- 
tity, my appearance, even; but it was no 
good. Some secret force, skillfully con- 
cealed but immensely powerful, blocked 
me at every turn. One after the other I 
was driven from every position, until at 
last I took refuge in this underworld 
where you saw me today.” 


IS voice died away as though his 

thoughts had wandered off along the 
dark road his words opened up. “Not 
until this morning,” he went on presently, 
“‘when the man himself appeared on the 
scene—I’ve never set eyes on him before, 
well as I know him by repute—and I heard 
your story, did I realize who was behind 
this stubborn effort to defeat my mission. 
Now I can understand, as I never under- 
stood before, the importance of this docu- 
ment’’—his hand brushed his pocket— 
“for which poor Vivian Abbott gave his 
life. 

“‘Clubfoot is the kaiser’s man of confi- 
dence, the head of the emperor’s personal 
secret service. When Clubfoot speaks it 
is the emperor speaking; when Clubfoot 
strikes, the whole German autocracy is 
behind the blow. Clubfoot is a law unto 
himself, responsible to none but his master, 


this wretched mountebank who is the 
greatest existing menace to the world’s 
peace.” 

His mouth was bitter as, with a quick 
nervous movement, he scratched a match 
and lighted a cigarette. ‘‘Clubfoot always 
works in the dark,”’ he went on. “‘That’s 
part of his strength. The vast majority 
of Germans have never heard of him. In 
his real capacity he has no official status; 
but in the Ministry of Education list you 
will find the name of Dr. Adolf Grundt, 
inspector of secondary schools. The serv- 
ice he directs is a branch of the famous 
Section Seven of the Prussian police—the 
political section, you know.” 

“‘He’s in the police, then?” 

“Only nominally.’ The branch of which 
he’s the head takes its orders from the Pal- 
ace. No one but Kaiser Bill himself, they 
say, dares interfere with old Clubfoot. 
He’s the most powerful figure in modern 
Germany and quite the most unscrupu- 
lous. Ministers, court officials, generals, 
crooks—they’re all scared to death of him 
as he lurks in the shadow ready to pounce, 
and none can say who’ll be the next vic- 
tim. They call him the crouching beast.” 

I shuddered. ‘‘What a dreadful name! 
But it suits him.” 

“So I’ve been told. I’ve heard tales 
about him ——” He broke off, his eyes 
clouded. ‘‘ Well,’ he concluded, ‘‘there’s 
old Clubfoot’s portrait for you. And you 
can take it from me he’s out to do his 
damnedest to prevent this paper from ever 
reaching its destination.”’ 

“This report,” I said—‘“‘do you know 
what it is?”’ 


“ATOT definitely. But I’vea pretty good 

idea.”” He contemplated me with a 
whimsical air. ‘“‘Has it occurred to you 
that we are on the verge of a European 
war?” he asked. 

My strange talk with the postman came 
back to me. “Of course, I know about this 
trouble between Austria and Serbia. But 
surely the powers will patch it up?”’ 

He sniffed resentfully. “If they’re al- 
lowed to! One can’t say yet that Ger- 
many intends to provoke war. But she’s 
out to humiliate Russia and Russia’s ally, 
France. If Russia stands up to Austria 
and Germany it’ll be war. 

“On July fifth,’ Druce went on, “ex- 
actly a week after the archduke’s assassi- 
nation, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
in Berlin lunched with the kaiser at Pots- 
dam and handed over an autographed 
letter from old Francis Joseph. Immedi- 
ately after luncheon all the heads of the 
German war machine—the Prussian war 
minister, the chief of the emperor’s mili- 
tary cabinet and bigwigs from the great 
general staff and the admiralty—met the 
kaiser in council. It’s morally certain this 
meeting was a council of war. It took 
place, as I’ve said, on July fifth. On the 
morning of that day Vivian Abbott ar- 
rived in Berlin!” 

“Then the reportin your pocket ... . ? 


E NODDED. “Look here. If Aus- 

tria goes for Serbia there’s a good 
chance of a general flare-up. Our German 
friends leave nothing to. chance. Since 
they’re backing their Austrian ally to the 
limit they’ve got to reckon with the possi- 
bility of mobilization. Success in war 
largely depends on the speed with which 
mobilization takes place; hence the im- 
portance of the report of a meeting at 
which its time-table is discussed.” 

Like most women, politics have always 
bored me. ‘‘But I don’t see what it’s got 
to do with England,”’ I said carelessly. 

“Germany has a fleet,’”’ said Druce 
quietly. ‘If she mobilizes her army she 
mobilizes her fleet at the same time. Be- 
fore that happens we’ve got to know 
where we stand. That’s why we’re vitally 
interested in this Potsdam meeting. That’s 
why Clubfoot is making every effort to 
prevent this report from reaching London. 
And that’s why’’—he gave me one of his 
bright smiles—‘“‘we’ve got to get you out of 
this country quick!” 

“‘T’mall for theidea,”’ I replied promptly. 
“T shall take the first train back to 
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and I’m as pleased with it as I could be. It’s a delight- 
ful Paris design. The fabric is so smooth and fine, I 
love its feel, and the colors are guaranteed fast, so I 
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of Peter Pan Fabrics. 
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New York, N.Y. 
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Learn at home 
in 72 study hours 


Thousands have won good salaries quickly by 
this easy, new shorthand. . . Speedwriting. 
No curves or pothooks to learn; only ordinary 
letters of alphabet. Endorsed by educators 
and business men. Gives young people quick 
start toward business success. Costs little. 
Pay while learning. Just sign this adv. and 
mail for specimen lesson. Brief English Sys- 
tems, Inc., Room J198, 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
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CANNED SOUPS 


are so widely used that the prob- 
lem of flavor becomes important. 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is the most 
popular of all seasonings. Use a tea- 


spoonful or more to each can. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE! 
Send basal for our free recipe booklet 
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looking Oliver Twist 
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cloth shirt for the 
“prepster”, (illustra- 
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blouse or shirt has 
the manly, custom- 
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England—as soon as I can get money 
from home, that is.” 

The grave air with which he shook his 
head made me vaguely uneasy. ‘‘I can let 
you have what money you want,” he said. 
“‘But believe me, it’s not going to be as 
easy as that. With luck you might get as 
far as the frontier by train. But you’d 
never cross it. I don’t think you realize 
how serious this is.”’ 


Hs words, spoken without any dra- 
matic emphasis, brought back my 
fears with a rush. ‘“‘But what am I going 
to do? I’ve no money, and the friends I 
was going to stay with have gone to 
Switzerland. Even if you lend me money, 
I can’t remain in Berlin. I haven’t regis- 
tered at my hotel yet, but as soon as I do 
I shall have the police on my track.” 

“You're not going to remain in Berlin,” 
was the calm rejoinder; ‘‘you’re coming 
away with me. But I’ve got to make cer- 
tain arrangements which will take time. 
And we can’t leave before dark anyway. 
What had you intended to do if we hadn’t 
met?” 

“I was going to dine with a friend of 
mine, one of the officers from Schlatz. 
He was to fetch me at the Continental at 
eight o’clock and show me round some of 
the night restaurants. Of course, that’s 
all off now.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” cried Druce. 
“You will most certainly dine with your 
friend. But after 
dinner you must 


ef 


And the sight of Rudi went far to re- 
store my mind to confidence. Directly he 
caught sight of me he rushed forward and 
fairly fell upon my hand. ‘Most beauti- 
ful Olivia,’”’ he cried as he kissed it, ‘‘the 
sight of you is the crowning joy of a most 
auspicious day.”’ Hitching up his sword, 
he dropped into the chair at my side. 

“It’s not official yet, but it’s as good 
as settled. I’m going back to the Foot 
Guards. 

“*So,”’ he went on, “‘I’m taking you to 
Schippke’s, a restaurant near the War 
School. My colonel is attending a regi- 
mental dinner in a private room there to- 
night, and I’m to see him afterward.” | 

At the first glance I decided that Schipp- 
ke’s was going to be great fun. It was the 
kind of place no tourist ever discovers, 
and there was a sort of holiday atmosphere 
about the place which was most infectious. 
Rudi was excellent company; he knew 
stories about almost everyone in the room, 
and he kept making me laugh. All this 
time the restaurant was filling up. 


HE band had been playing old German 

airs—soldier songs they were, Rudi ex- 
plained—and people were singing to the 
music, when suddenly there were cries of 
*‘Nein, Nein,” a hubbub of voices and 
laughter. 

“‘What’s happening?” I said. 

Rudi chuckled. ‘‘It’s rather funny. The 
band was playing the song the reservists 
sing when they’re 
released from their 








make an excuse 
and slip away. 
And you’ll have 
to dissuade your 
young man from 
driving you 
home.”’ He smiled 
at me. “It won’t 
be so easy, I ex- 


ect, but I mus a A A ICA, when the sun is 
sot ‘ O/ bright, 
Mirrors every ray of light; 
Flashes to attract the eye 
Of anyone who passes by. 


leave that to you. 
For you’re not go- 
ing back to the 
hotel, d’you see? 
You can tell them 
at Kemper’s that 
you’re leaving by 
the evening train 
and pay your bill 
before you go out. unchain 
And send your lug- 
gage—you have 
only a suitcase, I 
think you said?— 


fire. 








GERTRUDE RypDER BENNETT 


Flint is hard and dull and plain, 
Flint is nothing to admire; 
But strike its heart and you 


Gods of flame and gods of 


annual service 
with the colors,and 
the fellows won’t 


C [ypes have it.”’ 
“Why not?” I 
By 


demanded. 

The boy sipped 
his champagne. 
“Well, there’s alot 
of talk about war 
just now. Of 
course, if we go to 
war, the reservists 
will be kepton. So, 
you see 6.5." 

But I scarcely 
heard him. Floria 
Pellegrini had just 
come into the res- 
taurant. 

The Pellegrini 
certainly knew the 
value of an effec- 
tive entrance. 














up to the cloak- 
room at the Fried- 
richstrasse station by the boots this after- 
noon and let him bring you back the 
ticket. We’ll pick up your case on the way 
out.” 

“But how are we going?” I asked. 

“By car. We shall have to make a late 
start, for I’ve a terrible lot to do before 
we leave. I shan’t be ready much before 
eleven, I expect—better say half past. 
That'll give you plenty of time to get 
through dinner and shake your friend. 
Then we'll meet at Kemper’s. I’ll be out- 
side with a car. Wait! You'll want 
money for your hotel bill.”” He handed 
me a hundred-mark note from his purse. 

“They'll make me register before I leave 
the hotel,” I said. ‘‘I can’t give my real 
name, can I?” 

He rubbed his nose reflectively. “No, I 
don’t suppose you can. Your German 
sounds all right to me, but just in case 
you’ve a touch of accent I should take a 
foreignname. Let’ssee—how would Maria 
Hubel, from Zurich, do?” 

** Anything you like,” Iagreed. Slowly 
my confidence flowed back. This strange 
young man’s undaunted assurance seemed 
to protect me like a shield. I felt that 
Nigel Druce would see us through. 


VII 


T WAS ten minutes to eight when my 
4. cab deposited me beneath the glass awn- 
ing of the Hotel Continental. I felt rested 
and refreshed; my nerves, too, were re- 
laxed, for the afternoon had passed off 
without the slightest incident. 


Every other 
woman in the place 
had an escort, but she came alone. As 
she paused upon the threshold to gaze 
upon that animated scene she looked 
superb. She was in décolleté, her exquisite 
figure molded in an ivory satin frock, with 
. bodice that left her gleaming shoulders 
are. 


ER appearance sent the waiters scur- 
rying in all directions. Hector, the 
maitre d’hdétel, was before her in an in- 
stant, bowing low. But for the moment she 
ignored him, disdainfully surveying the 
room, while a sort of suppressed murmur 
ran from table to table. Then, amid a 
buzz of comment, they conducted her to a 
table on the far side of the room. 
Rudi was talking excitedly in my ear, 


a string of scandal: “. . . . the best- 
gowned woman in Germany .. . shot 
himself over her . . . ruined half a 
dozen men besides . . . now with 
Prince Karl Albrecht. . . .” 


But I paid scant attention. I was trying 
to grapple with the situation with which 
the Pellegrini’s unexpected appearance 
had confronted me. She had only caught 
a glimpse of me at the flat, and could 
I avoid meeting her face to face I might 
pass unrecognized. The prince was the 
danger; he, I felt sure, would know me 
again, and since she was alone it looked as 
if he might join her. 

I roused myself from my reverie to find 
a tall officer in uniform bowing before me. 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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brand — Angelus Marshmal- 
lows, popular everywhere for 
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you by Alice Bradley. Send 4¢ 
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age of Angelus Marshmallows. 
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Rudi was on his feet, murmuring a name— 
Baron von Something-or-other. 

The baron smiled at me most ingratiat- 
ingly out of a perfectly vacuous face. “If 
the gnddige Fraulein will have the ex- 
traordinary goodness to put up with my 
company for a little—the colonel is ask- 
ing for our friend. Rudi,” he went on, 
addressing the boy and ogling me most 
desperately the while, ‘‘ you needn’t hurry 
back.” 

I had been watching the Pellegrini. A 
knot of men pressed about her table; it 
seemed a good moment to slip away. 
I glanced at my watch—a quarter to 
eleven. Three-quarters of an hour to my 
rendezvous outside Kemper’s. 

“If you don’t mind, Rudi,’”’ I said, “I 
think I’ll be going now; I’ve got one or 
two things to see to. I’ll find my way back 
to the hotel all right.” 

“But at least I’m going to see you 
home,” he cried. ‘‘Wait there for me; I 
shan’t be five minutes.” 

“I really must be going,” I declared 
and stood up. 

It was then I became aware that from 
the far end of the restaurant several offi- 
cers in uniform, noisy and flushed with 
wine, were slowly forging their way down 
the restaurant between the closely packed 
tables. 


UDDENLY I saw my two companions 

spring to their feet and stand stiffly at 
attention. The crowd divided; and I 
found myself face to face with Floria Pelle- 
grini’s friend, the prince. 

Hedged in as I was, I could not flee. 
The prince recognized me instantly and 
came straight up to me. ‘“‘Donnerweiter, 
die kleine Englanderin.”’ 

Prince Karl motioned me to a chair and 
took one himself. He placed his soft, plump 
hand over mine. ‘‘Na,’’ he remarked con- 
fidentially, ‘“‘die kleine Englanderin is a 
friend of our Rudi, was? So that’s why 
you were so cruel to me this morning! All 
day long I’ve been wondering what the 
reason could be. Do you know that ever 
since this morning I’ve done nothing but 
think about you?” 

His gross and horrible lips fumbled for 
my hand. I snatched it away. 

“‘T suppose Your Highness knows that 
Frau Pellegrini is sitting over there?” I 
observed gently. 

He whipped round like a shot rabbit. 
“‘Um Gottes Willen! Where?” 

The Pellegrini was not to be discerned 
in that crowd, but I indicated the direc- 
tion of her table. The prince scrambled to 
his feet. ‘‘She’ll make a fearful scene if 
she catches us together again. Ring me 
up at the Hotel Atlantic—I’m staying 
there for a few days.” 


E BOUNCED off, his fat face awry 
with an expression of utterdismay. I 
let him get clear, then stood up swiftly and 
made for the door. Looking neither to left 
nor right I passed out into the lobby, where 
I gave the attendant the ticket for my trav- 
eling coat. It was twenty minutes past 
eleven; I had not a moment to lose. 

I walked until I was clear of the lighted 
approach to Schippke’s, then hailed a 
passing taxi. As we rattled down the 
street I saw that in front of Kemper’s a 
ruby gleam spilled a pool of blood athwart 
the curb. A closed car was there, its tail 
lamp toward us. I stopped my cab a few 
yards from the hotel, paid it off and has- 
tened toward the car. As I drew near I 
discerned a shape immobile in the driving 
seat. ‘‘Here I am!”’ I cried softly. 

The figure at the steering wheel did not 
move, but at that moment a shadow 
seemed to detach itself from the gloom 
under the house walls. A short square- 
shouldered man stepped up to me. He 
laid a finger to his bowler. ‘Fraulein 
Dunbar?” he said politely in German. 

His matter-of-fact tone disarmed me; 
I took him to be a messenger from Druce. 
“Yes,” I said. Then I started, for two 
other men had appeared noiselessly at my 
elbow. 


“You must come with us to headquar- 
ters.” 

I sprang back. ‘‘The police?” I re- 
peated. “‘Why? What have I done?” 

“False registration,’ was the curt reply 
as the speaker flung open the car door. 
“Get in with her, you two; I'll sit next to 
Fritz.” 

They hustled me into the car, and we 
were whirled away over the gleaming 
asphalt. VII 


N THE first shock of my arrest I was 

angry rather than scared—angry with 
myself, for having walked thus blindly 
into the trap. 

Then the car stopped. A gate creaked, 
and the car, moving forward, swung round 
the short curve of a graveled drive and 
drew up outside a low porch. I hung back 
as one of my companions in the car stepped 
out and held the door expectantly. ‘‘ Bitie 
schén!’’ he said politely. 

The room into which, at his silent bid- 
ding, I passed was dark save for a blur of 
light thrown downward by a reading lamp 
on a desk in the center. The desk, a mas- 
sive roll-top affair, backed on the door, 
and of the lamp nothing but the glass 
shade, gleaming like a great green eye, 
was discernible. 

The door by which I had entered sighed 
as it was softly shut; I realized that my 
guards had remained outside. I glanced 
cautiously about me. And then my heart 
suddenly seemed to stop beating. For as 
the farther side of the desk came into view 
I became aware that a man was sitting 
there. No need to look twice—I knew at 
the first glance who it was. 

He indicated a chair near the desk. 
“Bitte.” The tone was formally polite, 
but he was watching me from under his 
shaggy, apelike eyebrows. ‘‘Two days 
ago at Schlatz,” he said in his grating 
voice, “‘Doctor von Hentsch gave you a 
piece of advice. Do you remember?” 


TRIED to say something, but the words 

would not come. He took my silence for 
obstinacy, for he went on, though in the 
same level tones, ‘‘It would be foolish on 
your part to attempt to hide anything 
from me, Fraulein; and you have been 
sufficiently foolish already.”’ Taking a 
file from the top of a pile of similar folders, 
he opened it and consulted one of the 
papers it contained. 

“At Kemper’s Hotel, in the Mauer- 
strasse, this evening, you registered in the 
false name of Maria Hubel,’’ he resumed. 
He swung round unexpectedly, his great 
eyebrows drawn together in a frown. 
“‘Now,” he demanded, “‘what’s the mean- 
ing of all this nonsense?”’ 

I had only one weapon to my hand, a 
woman’s weapon, and I used it. After all, 
men were all alike; and it was not the first 
time I had had to wheedle myself out of a 
scrape. I gave him a soulful look and said 
rather sniffily, ‘It was very silly of me, I 
know. But I promised Doctor von Hentsch 
to go straight back to London, and I 
didn’t want him to know I’d stopped in 
Berlin.” 

Clubfoot grunted. “‘So? And why did 
you stay in Berlin, may I ask?” 

I dabbed at my eyes. “‘A friend of mine 
was coming up from Schlatz. I’d prom- 
ised to dine with him.” 

The big man clicked chidingly with his 
tongue. ‘Very foolish. Who was this 
friend?” 

I hesitated. ‘‘Must I give the name?” 

“Certainly, if you wish me to verify 
your story.” 

“It was Lieutenant Linz,” I said. 

He made a note on a block. “And 
where did you dine?” 

“At Schippke’s.”” He made another note 
and ripped the sheet from the block. He 
must have rung some concealed bell, for 
the door opened without warning. The 
messenger took the slip without speaking 
and disappeared. 

“‘And so the Herr Leutnant took you to 
Schippke’s, did he! A young German girl 
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“We are the police,” said the first man. 
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Mirro Covered Pans 
Triple-thick—Vapo-Seal type 


They are just about the finest, we believe, 
that have ever been offered to the house- 
wives of America. The Mirro Test Kitchen’s 
experts are proud of them—of their beauty 
that goes clear through and lasts forever, and of 
their cooking ability! 

These superb pans are three times as thick as 
ordinary good aluminum ware. They have heavy 
fitted covers. They have superfine knobs and handles, 
the latter insulatedand locked to prevent turning. Their 
straight-side, flat-bottom shape, long preferred by profes- 
sional chefs, is extra efficient-in the utilization of heat. 

But most exceptional of all is their ability to do health- 
ful cooking with little or no water, the modern, scientific 
method that saves valuable vitamin and mineral elements . 
easily lost in ordinary cooking. The thick aluminum distributes 
the heat evenly, preventing burning on the bottom. And the 
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Vapo-Seal construction keeps in the natural 
moisture. Vegetables, fruits, meats—all cook 
with new perfection in these perfect pans. 

They come in three sizes—2, 3, and 4 quarts. 
Own the set—and how haughty you'll oY 

and you are fixed for life. Nothing will wear 
them out. And, at $2.75, $3.50, and $4.00 (a little 

more in the Far West and South), they will cost 
you far less in the end than common ware. 


Good stores everywhere are selling these and 
other Vapo-Seal%utensils—cookers, Dutch ovens, 
covered skillets. They have Mirro utensils for every 
purpose—all certified as to cooking ability by the Mirro 
Test Kitchen. Ask your dealer for Mirro—and mail us 
the coupon. : 


ALuminum Goops MANUFACTURING ComPANy, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 



















































Unusual Recipe Booklet Free 


Let us send you “‘What’s New in Cookery,” telling of interesting 
discoveries which the Mirro Test Kitchen has made. Many un- 
usual recipes. Illustrated in color. LHJ 9-28 


Name 





The Seal of Cooking Authority 


The seal at the right means that the cooking ability of the utensil 
which bears it has been tested and proved by the Mirro Test 
Kitchen. It is a mark of expert domestic-science authority to 
guide you in buying kitchen ware—an assurance that when you 
choose Mirro you will get, not only exceptional quality and value, 
but the right design and right weight for the best cooking results, 
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The Doctor in 
Your Cabinet 


What a comfort it is to 
have Sodiphene in your 
medicine cabinet, always 
ready to fight your battle 
against dangerous germs! 


A cut? A burn? A sore 
throat? Use Sodiphene 
at once! Besides being a 
powerful germicide, Sodi- 
phene quickly soothes the 
pain. Rub on mosquito 
and chigger bites and feel 
the sting vanish. 
Sodiphene shampoos invigorate 
the scalp and relieve dandruff. 
Ask your Dentist about the val- 
ue of Sodiphene for teeth ard 
gums. He probably uses it him- 
self. The delightful aftertaste 
indicates prompt results. Get a 
_ bottle today from any Druggist 
»,and follow directions. 
i FREE-sena for big 1-02. 
% trial sizé’and circular, of uses. 
X THE SODIPHENE COMPANY 
GK KANSas Crty, Mo. 


>, 





See your dentist 
twice yearly. 
Between times, 


use Sodiphene. 
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Endorsed by 50,000 | 
Physicians and Dentists “| 


Mrs. S. P. George of 
Pittston Says goons 
“You Showed / J 

Me How to © 
Make $2000.00 








in my spare hours, and brought me to The Silver Lin- 
ing we all can find at the back of every cloud on our 
horizon, if we will only work and strive to reach it.” 


WHAT SHE HAS DONE 
YOU CAN DO 


In every town, large or small, we offer honest and sin- 
cere men and women who need extra money, who are 
ambitious to reach out and grasp prosperity and who 
will sell us either their full time or spare hours. 


A REAL MONEY MAKING 
PROPOSITION 


taking orders for our nationally known and individu- 
ally Monogramed Business and Personal Christmas 
Greeting Cards, Commercial and Social Stationery, 
etc. We furnish elaborate samples free, pay large com- 
missions in cash every day, also liberal monthly bonus 
to producers, and if you write me at once will show 
you, as we showed Mrs. George, how to make money; 
also how to establish a business of your own and be- 
come independent. 


SALES MGR. DEPT. X 








The Process Engraving Company, Inc. 
Troy at 21st Street, Chicago 


~S ©Big Protits in Candy Making 
‘ ’ Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 
how to make and sell her APPROVED 








Home-Made Candies. Equi » 

sheet, formulas, boxes, adv. cards, sell- 
ing plans—everything provided. Make 
money after ist Lesson! Quick profits assured. 


| ry , 
Write today for free “Work Sheet” on FUDGE. 


American School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58 St., Chicago 


WEDDINGS 


100 Engraved Wedding Announcements $10.50. 100 
Imitation Engraved $5.00. Correct styles of engraving. 
ngraved C Cards. 


Adelphia Eng. Co., 826 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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would not.dihe alone there with.a man. 
Fraulein, aren’t you a little unconven- 
tional?’”’ 

“Herr von Linz is a gentleman,” I re- 
joined. ‘Besides, we are used to our lib- 
erty in England.” 

He smiled. his grim smile. ‘Evi- 
dently. And somé of your com- 
patriots are inclined to be promiscuous in 
the choice of their gentlemen friends. 
Only today I heard of a young English girl 
being seen here in Berlin in company with 
a notorious criminal at one of the lowest 
haunts in, the city, the resort of thieves 
and ——’ 

He broke off as, without warning, the 
door facing him opened. A stout woman 
with a pasty face stood irresolute on the 
threshold. Clubfoot’s hot and savage 
eyes seemed to burn holes right through 
me as he looked at me and from me to the 
door. 

“Don’t stand thete like a fool!” he 
roared at the woman. ‘‘Come in, con- 
found it, and tell me if this is the girl you 
saw this morning!” 


HE woman closed the door behind her 

gingerly and stepped into the circle of 
light. It was Frau Hulda, from the Café 
zur Nelke. 

“Is this the girl?” snapped Grundt. 

She nodded impressively. “Ja wohl.” 

“You're sure?” 

Her glance swept me, contemptuous, 
from head to foot. ‘“I’d know her any- 
where.” 

The misshapen boot thumped the floor. 
“Then get out!” he barked. 

He dropped into his chair with a heavy 
grunt. ‘‘And now,” he remarked, ‘you 
and I will have a little talk, Fraulein. Sit 
down,” he ordered and pointed to the 
chair beside him. 

He started to rummage among his pa- 
pers, disentangled a file from a pile of 
folders and, spreading out his large right 
hand upon it, considered: me tentatively 
while his fingers drummed on. the drab 
cover. 

““You’ve given mea great deal of trouble 


today, Fraulein. I’ll pay you the cormpli- 


ment of admitting that for quite awhile 
I lost all track of you.” 

He was opening the folder- now. A 
photograph lay on top of the papers it 
contained, Grundt glanced at it for an 
instant, then placed it, tantalizingly, face 
downward on the desk. 

“To spare you useless denials,” said 
Clubfoot, ‘I will tell you what happened 
this morning. You called at Frau Hulda’s 
cozy little café in the Taubenstrasse and 
asked for an individual who calls himself 
Max Held but who is also kriown by the 
nickname of ‘the Count.’ This.man was 
seen no later tha this morning in an office 
he frequents next door .to the café, the 
office of a man”—he shot me a glance out 
of the corner of his eyes—‘‘narned Bale. 
Bale claims to be a theater agent, but the 
police suspect him of being a receiver of 
stolen goods.” 


‘A THE café you ask for Max. He is not 
there. You wait for hit. There’s a 
little trouble about the bill, for you have 
lost your purse. But then Max appeats. 
He pays the reckoning and you go off to- 
gether. These are proved facts. You're 
not going to deny them, I trust?” 

I was speechless. With a smirk Grundt 
picked up the photograph he had taken 
from the file and handed it to me. It was 
one of those grim rogues’-gallery portraits 
seen on handbills outside police stations, 
in three parts—the full face and the side 
face viewed from the left and the right. 
As a portrait it was crude, but when 


I looked closer I saw that the face was,the * 


face of Nigel Druce. It was obviously a 
police photograph; a reference number 
was scratched on the plate at the foot. _ 
Clubfoot chuckled. “Well,” he said 
jovially, ‘‘do you recognize him?! Scot- 
land Yard isn’t so well equipped for this 
sort of work as we are, but Frau}Hulda 
declares it’s an excellent likeness.” * 


“Scotland Yard?” I repeated dully. °. 

Grundt turned the photograph over. 
His forefinger stubbed at a time stamp 
encircled with the inscription, ““C. I. D. 
New Scotland Yard.” Below it was an 
undecipherable sctawl in German. 

““Come, come—you’re not going to pre- 
tend you didn’t know that your Max Held 
was an Englishman? . But perhaps he 
didn’t enlighten you as to his career. 
Here!” 


E DIPPED into the folder and drew 
out a sheaf of newspaper cuttings 
pasted onto sheets of paper. There were 
headlines: “‘Country House Theft; Officer 
Charged’”’; ‘‘The Bandon Chase Robbery; 
Twelve Months for Army Officer,” and 
columns of print that swam before my 
eyes. But a name stood out, the name of 
the prisoner. It was Nigel Marston-Gore. 
Grundt took the cuttings from my life- 
less hands. ‘You needn’t read all that. 
If you follow the newspapers at all you 
must remember the case. This fellow 
stole a gold cup from the collection of his 
host, Sir Charles Whirter. A nice scandal 
for the British Army,” he went on. “But 
they cashiered him!’’ He turned over the 
sheets until he had found the cutting he 
wanted. 4 

He handed it to me: “The London 
Gazette announces.)”. dismissed 
His Majesty’s service.” 

I sat there staring stupidly at the cut- 
ting when there came an interruption. 
The messenger’s pallid countenance ap- 
peared-in the doorway. But before he 
could speak he was rudely elbowed aside, 
and Riidi von Linz stormed into the room. 

“Olivia,” the boy exclaimed breath- 
lessly, “‘I came the moment I received 
your message.” 

“I’m glad you’re here, Rudi,” I said: 
“But I sent you no message.” ni 

“Strange! They brought word:to me at 
Schippke’s that you had telepkowed for 
me to come on immediately. t6:this ad- 
dress. It was most urgent, they . said. 
But what’s happened? How did youget 
here?’’ He glared provocatively a ‘labs, 
foot. “Has this fellow been annoyitig 
you?” 


Behind the desk Grundt, sat matignless,” f 


as grotesquely forbidding as,one of those 
strange island images of the Pacific. But 
how he spoke, and his bass growl struck 
terror into my heart. ‘“‘Who are you?” 
he demanded, bending his bushy eyebrows 
at the young officer. ‘‘ And what the devil 
do you mean by forcing my door?”’ 


HE boy stiffened to attention and, 

clicking his heels, outlined a perfunc- 
tory bow. ‘“‘Lieutenant von Linz, Fifth 
Regiment of Foot Guards, attached to the 
56th Infantry at Schlatz,”’ he announced, 
introducing himself in the German fash- 
ion. ‘ And,” he added sternly, “you will 
have the goodness to remember, Herr, 
that you are addressing an officer!” 

Clubfoot laughed noiselessly. ‘‘ Well, 
I,” he boomed, and his deep voice seemed 
to linger on the pronoun—‘“‘I am Doctor 
Grundt!” ; 

Rudi’s face went ashen. ‘I—I owe the 
Hetr Doctor an apology,” he stammered. 
“I had fio idea. I was upset when I ar- 
rived, of account of Miss Dunbar. When 
I found that she had left the restaurant 
I naturally assumed —— The Herr Doc- 
tor knows the prince’s reputation.” 

Clubfoot frowned and bared his yellow 
teeth, clamped upon the stump of his cigar. 
“Do you mind telling me what you’re talk- 


ng uit?’”’ he said icily. 

e boy floundered. ‘‘I—I thought the 
ptince had brought her here against her 
will. That message to me ——”’ 


“T sent it,” Grundt snapped. “And who 
might this prince ——”’ He broke off sud- 


.deénly and sat up in his chair with a jerk. 


»i knew what was coming. From under his 
OVerhanging eyebrows, as he crouched, at 
the desk, Clubfoot balefully mustered the 


young officer. ‘“‘Not Prince Karl Al- 
) t?”’ he queried softly. 
“ Ja wohl.” 
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Rids Feet of 
Aches and Pains 


If your feet become sore and tende 
after hard usage—or if they ache, smar 
or burn—you will get immediate relief 
by rubbing them with Dr. Scholl’s Foo 


_Balm. In a few minutes your feet will 


be so completely revived, strengthened 
atid comforted, that you will be able to 
be active on them hours longer without the 
slightest discomfort. 

t. Scholl’s Foot Balm is delightfully 
soothing, cooling, healing. It stimulates the 
skin, casts off impurities, keeps the muscle 
and tissues healthy. Reduces swollen feet 
and ankles. Relieves corns, callouses and 
bunions; dispels foot odors. At all drug, 
shoe and dept. stores—35c jar. 


Df Scholls 
Foot Balm 


No other pin holds 
hair so firmly and | 
neatly. Hairdressers 
recommend them. 
Waves last longer— 
look better. The 
f Mths thete double crimp is the 
Jialy ta place reason— exclusive 
FOR with Prim. Rounded 
ends and satin-smooth 
finish protect hair. 


, 528} ‘ 
THE BEST PIN 
and blond. 10c for 6, @j BOBBED 
25c for 15. Attached 

to each card a book- 
let of 12 new styles 
for bobbed and grow- 
ing hair. Beauty Par- 
lors, Dept., Notion, 
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and Ten Cent Stores. e stage 
L.F.Grammes& Sons, ee 
Inc., Allentown, Pa. fab 
How may I earn it by October 15? 
My Name sf GABE. cette 








You fill in the amount—any amount not exceeding $100—sign your 
name and mail this ad to Box 1624, care of The Ladies’ Hom 
Journal, 699 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. We'll very 
quickly tell you how the amount you want may be yours. 
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~.. BABY CLOTHES 


"50 4 Inimitable French skill in needlework is 
TA, we shown in this hand-stitched, embroidered 
[ = nainsook dress. 98c brings it 

i to you postpaid. Free! An il- 
lustrated Fashion Guide of 
other styles for babies—the 
miss up to 14, and boys to 6. 


De Lis, New Orleans. Dept. S38 
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GO IN BUSINESS "=: Eaten 
Tl earn $35 to 
ae Ma weekly operating 


a “New System Specialty Candy Factory.” Unlimited oppor 
tunity. Complete instruction and tools furnished. Only a few 
dollars required to begin. Write for big FREE BOOK--tells how. 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. 


ANT WORK..2nc? 


Earn $20 to $50 a week retouching photos—men oF 

women. Noselling or canvassing. Weteach you at home, fur 
nish working outfit and employment service. Write today: 
Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicas? 


WEDDINGS 


Beautiful Raised Letters Invitations,etc, LOW PRICES 
Send for Samples-Metro Craftsmen Co. 100 W. 40th St. N.Y: 
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So many things you do for them | 


... Which will count most in the years to come? 


S° MANY little garments to be mended... 
so many childish faults to be overcome 
...s0 many difficulties to be smoothed away. 

How you work and plan for them, those 


that it almost doubles the value of milk—sup- 
plying calcium for building strong bones and 
teeth, protein for sturdy muscles, iron and vita- 
mines for red blood, carbohydrates for energy. 


children of yours—how much you try 
to do! But most of all you think 
about safeguarding their health .. . 
you know that of all the things you 
do for them this will count most in 
the years to come. 


Like other modern mothers you 
know a great deal about the essential 
clements of well-balanced diet. You 
know how valuable a food is milk. 
You know, too, that if digestion is 
to be quick, easy—assimilation per- 
fect—apperites must be keen. Not 
only must children eat nourishing 
food, but they must eat it willingly 
—happily. 


That is why Cocomalt is so good for growing 








Physicians, Nurses and 
Dieticians will find these 
facts of interest 


Cocomalt increases the carbo- 
hydrate content of milk 188%, 
the protein content 46%, the 
mineral salts content 56%, the 
solids content 92%, the fat 
content 12%, and the total 
calories 72%. Its contribution 
of phosphates and calcium and 
its rich Vitamin B content are 
especially valuable. 








Cocomalt’s choco- 
late flavor is delicate 
—not too rich—and 
its malt content 
makes it extremely 
easy to digest. You 
can serve it freely at 


any hour of the day—at meal times or between 
meals. Or at bed time, to ensure deep, restful 
sleep. Mix it right in the cup with hot milk, or 
shake it up with cold milk—it is always appe- 
tizing, invigorating, good. 

Begin tomorrow morning to serve Cocomalt 
at breakfast time. There couldn't be a safer way 
to start the children’s day—there couldn't be a 
simpler way to build up health. So ask your 
grocer today. If he cannot supply you, just mail 
the coupon below with 25c¢ Goc west of the 
Mississippi), the regular price, and we will mail 
you immediately postpaid a half-pound can. 


MADE BY 


DAVIS BAKING POWDER CoO. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 





children. Its creamy, chocolate flavor tempts 
the most reluctant child to drink it eagerly, 
and it is so rich in nourishing food elements 


©Gcomalt 


Adds 70% more nourishment to milk. 


Davis Baking Powder Co., Hoboken, N. J. (x¥J-6) 

My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock. Enclosed is 25 cents 
(30 cents west of Mississippi). Please send postpaid half-pound 
can of Cocomalt. 


Name 





Address 





Grocer’s Name 





Address 
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Quick! Gartside’s Iron BIG MONEY you 
- © Easy to earn with this finest line of greet- 

Rust Soap ! Keep it handy ! ing cards in America. Sell to individuals. 
R ‘ k f ° é 1X Newest imported French designs. Genu- 
emoves ink, rust, fruit stains on 43 ine exclusive etchings. Work spare hours 

’ ¥ or full time. Liberal commissions daily. 

clothes, Tugs, marble. Can’t harm Start now before friends and acquaintances 
hands, fabrics. order elsewhere. Get handsome sample 

° outfit now. Only limited number respén- 

Atgrocers’, druggists’ ,departmentstores, sible salespeople accepted. Write at once, 
or 30 cts. to Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap Sample giving experience and permanent address. 

| Co., 677 Preston St., Phila., Pa. Outfit DRUCKER & KELLY STUDIOS 

221 West Madison St., Chicago, Dlinois 

















Stenographer Earned 


COBONIAL 
COVE 








es : During, 
s OO Lunch 
a —— Hours 
Showing Amazing New 
Christmas Cards 
That Sell on Sight! 
Clerk earned $800 evenings. Esther McCall, Ark., 
earned $59 first day; Mary Kline, Pa., earned $64 4 
in four days; W. C. Allen, Ohio, earned $1000 in : 
en te spare time showing our Personal Greeting Cards. 
fied tgs s . 
bade Me No Selling Experience Necessary 
— - Think of your many friends and neighbors that sent Christ- 
mas Cards last year. They would rather order from you 
this year than from a stranger. Now is the time to start. 


Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We furnish everything. 


—For limited time only. 
$10 Outfit FREE Write quick! Start at 
once turning your spare hours 2> oe . 

1 - Washington St. 
John A. Hertel Co. pept.45i¢ Chicago. ill. 
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Woven in the Mountains of Virginia from fz mous old designs: 
“Whig Rose”, ‘‘Gentlemen’s Fancy’’, “‘Lover’s Knot’’. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Also Hooked Rugs, Table Runners and Candle Stands. 
Write for free booklet 
LAURA L. COPENHAVER 
**Rosemont’’, Marion, Virginia 

















SAFETY PINS 
Won't Slip 








Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 


SURE permanent beauty of your 

needlework. Use NUN’S BOILPROOF 

threads, whose 110 shades are a// guaranteed 
boilproof. 


Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Colors never run or fade. 
The*'boiling kettle’ label is your protection. 
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(Continued from Page 214) 


Grundt’s fingers hammered softly upon 
the blotter. ‘‘Was His Highness not ac- 
companied by a lady?” 

‘“ No ! ”? 

I answered boldly, for now I was on 
firm ground, and with no less boldness met 
the long stare that followed on my reply. 

“When you left the restaurant did the 
prince go with you?” was Clubfoot’s next 
question. 

“No; I went alone, 
mained behind,” 

‘‘Pardon me, Herr Doctor,” Rudi put 
in, “but since the prince did not leave 
with Miss Dunbar he must have joined 
his—na, the lady you alluded to just 
now,” 

Clubfoot emitted an enigmatic grunt 
and scribbled something on a block. Tear- 
ing off the sheet he held it up in his hand, 
The messenger stepped out of the shadow 
and took the message. ‘“‘Wait!’’ Grundt 
ordered. With a jerk of his thumb he in- 
dicated Rudi. ‘This officer is not to quit 
the house without my permission. He will 
remain in the antechamber until I send 
for him,” 

He gave Rudia freezing stare. ‘‘I’ll deal 
with you later, my friend.” 


IX 


FOUND myself of two minds, I could 

not help feeling that Druce had aban- 
doned me; and the evidence of that photo- 
graph had shaken me terribly, And yet 
in spite of all I clung to my faith in these 
two friends and their story, But Clubfoot 
was speaking, suavely bland once more, 

“To err is human,” he remarked sen- 
tentiously. ‘We all make mistakes, But 
now that I have shown you the character 
of the men who took advantage of your— 
your inexperience and good nature I 
trust that you will waste no more time but 
tell me just what this scoundrel, Abbott, 
said to you.” 

I had chosen my part. ‘Herr Doctor,” 
I answered firmly, “‘I can only repeat what 
I’ve told you already, that I did not see or 
speak with this prisoner of‘yours.” 

He made no sign save that, like a cat 
stretching its paws, he suddenly flexed the 
fingers of his right hand as it rested on the 
blotter. ‘‘Then how did you happen to go 
to the café and. ask for this Max?’’ he 
questioned evenly. 

I can abridge the tale I had concocted, 
into which I now resolutely plunged, for it 
was destined to be swept away almost as 
soon as it was told. I introduced Nigel 
Druce asa casual passer-by who had helped 
me in my search for my lost purse and who, 
discovering that I was English, had offered 
to lend me the sum necessary for my hotel 
bill and fare back to England. He had 
proposed that I should wait for him at the 
Café zur Nelke while he went home to 
fetch the money. 


The prince re- 


RUNDT made a note or two of my 
story, but I was by no means sure that 
he was convinced. Heseemed to be waiting 
for something. And then the messenger’s 
livid face peered round the door. On the 
instant Grundt bristled into life. ‘‘Well?” 
“They hadn’t come back,” was the 
stolid rejoinder. ‘‘ But I brought the maid. 
She knows something.” 

Outside, a woman’s voice was suddenly 
upraised in terror; there was the sound of 
a scuffle, and a girlish figure was almost 
flung into the 
room. 

It was 
Hedwig, the 
Pellegrini’s 
maid. “Herr 
Doctor,’’ she 
began to wail 
forthwith, 
‘‘T’ve done 
nothing; I’ve 
nothing to 
tell you.” She 
wrung her 
hands in 
anguish. 
“*Please, Herr 





Doctor—please let me go home now!” As 
she spoke she took a pace forward and 
caught sight of me where I sat in the 
chair beside the desk. On the instant her 
features became rigid in a dreadful ex- 
pression of horror, and her hands went up 
to her face. She literally fell into the chair 
beside the desk. 

Grundt leaned forward and thrust his 
beetling jowl in her face. ‘‘ You know this 
lady, I think? You’ve seen her before! 
Where was it?” 

But Hedwig covered her face with her 
hands. “Nein, nein! I don’t know her.” 


“ANSWER me, you!” Clubfoot’s free 
hand went out and his broad fingers 
wrapped themselves about the slim young 
throat, ‘The truth, you liar. I'll knock 
sense into you if I have to bang your head 
against the wall. Come, now, you know 
this smooth-tongued Englishwoman; I saw 
it in your face the moment you clapped 
eyes on her. Where did you meet her?” 
Hedwig closed hereyes. “At the apart- 
ment,” she said. 

*"When?”’ 

“This morning,” 

‘What was she doing there?” 

Bit by bit he dragged the truth from 
her, The prince, it appeared, had dressed 
and left the flat while the Pellegrini was 
closeted with Clubfoot in the salon. They 
had discovered my disappearance, Hedwig 
said, only after Grundt had gone, 

“And your mistress forbade you to say 
anything to me about the Englishwoman’s 
visit?”’ asked Clubfoot. 

A pause; then a scarcely audible “Ja 
wohl,” 

**So?”’ He cleared his throat raucously. 
‘And did the Englishman, Abbott, ever 
visit your mistress at the apartment?”’ 

She bowed her head in affirmation. 

I heard Grundt draw in his breath with 
ahissing sound. ‘‘Thelast time,” he said 
‘‘when was it?” 

“It was a Sunday. About a fortnight 
ago.” 

“The night he was arrested?” 

The maid gave a frightened nod. ‘‘He 
came in the evening to fetch the gnddige 
Frau out to dinner.” 

“How long was he there?”’ 

“Not long; a little quarter of an hour.” 

““Where did he wait?” 

“Tn the salon.” 

“Alone?” 

“Ja wohl, Herr Doctor.” 


LUBFOOT stood upsuddenly. ‘‘ Hanse- 
mann,” he called, “‘my hat and coat. 
And tell Heinrich I want my car. Send this 
woman’”’—he indicated Hedwig—‘‘ home 
in a taxi. She’’—he jerked his head in my 
direction—‘“‘is coming with us. You, too, 
and Freytag. Be quick!” 

Hansemann padded away and returned 
with a bowler hat and a light overcoat. 
There was a whispered conversation be- 
tween him and Grundt as he helped the 
latter into his coat. ‘‘True,’’ said Clubfoot 
aloud, “‘I’d forgotten him. Well, you can 
send him in.” 

By this he seemed to have regained his 
equanimity. In fact, he began to hum a 
little as he opened a drawer of the desk and 
took from it a large black automatic. He 
scrutinized the pistol carefully, nor did he 
look up when Hansemann, reappearing, 
ushered in Rudi von Linz. “Ach, Herr 
Leutnant,” Clubfoot remarked as he 
broke the pistol and applied his eye to the 
barrel, ‘‘ there 
was a ques- 
tion I wanted 
to ask you. 
Do you know 
why your 
friend, Miss 
Dunbar, left 
Schlatz so 
suddenly?” 

‘*N-no,”’ 
Rudi faltered. 

“*You are 
aware that 
she was asked 
to leave the 
town?” 
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Corns Vanish 


after this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can 

wear tight shoes, dance, walk in com- 
fort. Then soon the corn or callus shrivels 
up and loosens, 

You peel it off like dead skin, No more dangerous 
paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use this remark- 
able method. Acts instantly, like a local anaesthetic. 
Doctors approve it. Removes the whole corn, besides 
stopping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for ‘Gets-It." Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Worst alike on any corn or callus—old 
or new, hard or soft, 


“GETS-IT” 


Ask Your Doctor About 


Clapp’ 1 THESE FOODS 


nant § FOR YOUR BABY 
YS OUP q Prescribed by over 5000 
| STRAINED |k 5 to supplement 
)| VEGETABLES} milk diet, these foods 
save mothers 24 hours a 
week kirchentimeandcost 
less than if made at home. 
The 4 oz. glass jars are 
equally convenient to use 
at home-or traveling. 
Write us for Dealer's name 
HAROLD H. CLAPP, INC. 
1335 University Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


World’s 
Fastest Way 
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Week 
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ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial, Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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Member National Home me Sty Council) _ 
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“your quarters and there await the provost 





“Yes,” he answered after a pause. 

“In that case,” said Clubfoot, snapping 
the breech of his pistol, ‘you will be in- 
terested to hear that she is under arrest on 
a charge of espionage.” 

The boy gasped. ‘‘It isn’t possible!” 

‘* Just as possible,” Grundt retorted, as 
he clipped the magazine of the automatic 
into place, ‘‘as that an officer of His Maj- 
esty’s Foot Guards should have so far for- 
gotten himself as to have associated with 
and shielded a foreign spy.” 

The boy was white to the lips. “Herr 
Doctor,” he declared tensely, ‘‘I give you 
my word of honor as an officer ——’”’ 

_ But with a click of vexation Clubfoot 
cut him short. ‘I’ve no time for idle ex- 
( he snarled. “You will return to 


marshal of the garrison. And,’ he added, 
as he delicately laid the pistol on the high 
top of the desk in front of him, ‘‘I would 
suggest you employ the time in seriously 
considering your position in the matter.” 
He bowed formally. ‘‘Herr Leutnant, it 
is doubtless the last time I shall have the 
privilege of addressing you by your mili- 
tary rank. Ich empfehle mich.” 


UDI drew himself up and, with a set 
face, marched up to the desk. To my 
intense surprise he picked up the pistol 
and thrust it into the pocket in the skirts 
of his military frock. He bowed stiffly to 
Grundt and without even a glance at me 
strode quickly out of the room. 

“Take her down to the car,’ said Grundt, 
pointing at me. And propping himself on 
his stick he led the way. 

A few minutes later we were entering a 
very ornate marble and gilt hotel lobby. 
He gave me a push; his men remained 
behind. 

We shot up into the warm quiet of the 
slumbering hotel and stepped off in the 
dimness of a floor high above the street. 
Grundt’s steely fingers fastened about my 
arm and hustled me forward along the 
softly carpeted corridor. 

He stopped in front of one of the long 
line of white enameled doors and, without 
knocking, flung it violently open. Within 
the room a sea of faces swam in a blue 
haze of tobacco smoke. 

There were women in the company of 
the round half-dozen officers who were 
taking their ease in His Highness’ suite. 
And the Pellegrini was there, too, installed 
on the Louis Sieze settee beside the prince, 
who had an arm about her milky neck and 
his face buried in her resplendent hair. 

The Pellegrini sprang up, and the portly 
youth struggled to his feet. ‘“‘Herr Doc- 


tor,” he articulated rather thickly, “I am 


delighted.’’ Then he saw me and repressed 
a start. I noticed how his glance swiftly 
traveled to the Pellegrini’s face. 

Clubfoot flashed a rapid glance round 
the room. His eye fell upon a gaudy hus- 
sar who was watching him out of an im- 
passive face. 

Grundt made a sign, and at once the 
officer came forward. 

““You remember me, Herr Graf? Oblige 
me by getting rid of this rabble!” 


HE other bowed stiffly and turned to 
face the room. ‘“‘Come on, Kinder!” 
he cried. ‘‘The party’s over!” 

As the Pellegrini rose to follow them 
Clubfoot called out sharply, “‘Not you!” 
He pointed imperiously to the sofa, and 
she sat down, her green eyes watchful and 
uneasy. The prince had drawn a chair to 
the table and was wetting a napkin with 
water and dabbing his forehead. Grundt 
shut the door and limped up to the table. 

“Prince,” he said, “before leaving on 
his Norwegian cruise His Majesty, my 
imperial master, intrusted to me the in- 
vestigation of a grave affair of espionage. 
It will be my unpleasant duty to report to 
His Majesty that Your Highness is one of 
the persons implicated. Were you aware 
that this lady here”—he pointed with his 
stick at the woman on the sofa—‘‘ was the 
mistress of a notorious English Secret Serv- 
ice agent, a man called Abbott?” 


(Continued on Page 219) . 
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A stitch or two will 
save dollars for you 


Note don’t make these dresses 
at home. They are virtually 
completed in our own great atelier. 
Designed and cut; all difficult sew- 
ing, pleating, tucking, etc., are com- 
pletely finished by our expert tailors. 


All you do is stitch a few of the 
simplest seams and there—you have 
an adorable frock for actually /ess 
than the material alone would cost 
you. 


What lovely frocks—yet such low prices. 
How can it be done? By serving you 
direct, all extra profits are elimi- 
nated. Know these smartest Parisian 
frocks this Fall. Dress as you've 
never dressed before, for less than 
ever before. The coupon to the right 
will bring you free our Booklet of 


Fall Fashions. Why not send for it WANE hs APEC ERAT Peed OEP ote eb ee 
right now? CUR 5 VUES 9.5 0 Fix 0a a Lele 2 OER Eee eee 
De scien reds ceca snes CPATB 5 cae Lg 


“FASHIONS for FALL’ 


A booklet of Juscinaling Frocks, 


BERTH ROBERT 
1239 Broadway, New York City 


You may send me Free Mary Abbott's Booklet, 
“Fashions for Fall."’ 


Eee! 


by Mary Abbott 


1a here! Your own free copy of 
Mary Abbott’s famous ‘‘Fash- 
ions. for Fall,”” Pages and pages 
of lovely dresses, stunning gowns, 
smart coats. Adorable Parisian 
frocks, smart Fifth Avenue modes 
—all are shown in Mary Ab- 
_ bott’s first Fashion Booklet for 
Fall. Don’t wait a minute. Send 
for your copy today. It’s FREE! 
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High School Course 


in 2 Years 


You can complete this 
simplified High School 
Courseat homeinsideof 





two years. Meetsall requirements forentrancetocollege 





and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-653 Drexel Ave. & 58th St.© A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 





Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Earn EXTRA spending money. Profitable in 
SPARE or FULL time. Manufacturer offers in- 
teresting proposition and UNUSUAL VALUES. 


Exclusive line Engraved Personal and Busi- 
ness Greetings—also Exquisite Box Assortment. 


WRITE TO-DAY for SAMPLES and DETAILS 
THISTLE ENGRAVING & PUBLISHING CO, 
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SHEET wr 1c 
Say ‘‘CENTURY" and get the world's 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music by 
the world’s Best Composers. It's 15 cents 
(20 cents in Canada); 2500 selections for 
Piano, Piano Duos, Violin and Piano, 2. 
ophone, Mandolin, Guitar and Vocal. 
free catalogue at your dealer’s, or a a ~ 
Century Music Publishing Co. 


239 West 40th Street I 5 | 


New York City 





Narrow and Extra Narrow 





ENNA JETTICK 


Health RY Te) 





Prices SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 
Wide and Extra Wide 


“A boon to those women who have been obliged 
either to pay high prices or take poorly fitted shoes.” 


You ne longer need be told that 
you have an “expensive” foot. 





Your dealer or Enna Jettick Shoes— Auburn, N.Y. 
You'll Stride with Pride in Enna Jetticks 


61 Washington St., New York 








Free Samples of smart new 


Corticelli Silks 


You find charming de- 

signs and shades, mar- 

velous quality always 

in Corticelli Drees ike, 
See our new 

your dealer's. Corticels 


martness, auty —— 
quailty. Sew with Corti- 
celli s 1 silk for stro: 
smooth seams and nice cely 
fitting garments. 


FREE SAMPLES 





Corticelli and Brain- 
erd & Armstrong S pool of new silks sent on re- 
Silks, Corticellt Dress quest. Corticelli Silk Co., 
Fabrics, Women's Dept. 69, 136 Madison 
Fine Silk Hosiery. Ave., NewYorkCity, N.Y. 


TISIT 


Makes Soldering AWoman’s Job 


Think how many times 
you have thrown away 
a percolator, tea kettle, 
sauce pan or other uten- 
sil because there was a 
hole in it. Hubby was 
too busy to solder it... 
and you couldn’t use a 
soldering iron. 

Now comes TISIT, that an 
one can use. It is a liquid pre 
der . applied with a stick, 


‘without heat or soldering iron . . . and dries 
in 20 minutes. Just as simple to use as paste. 
You can make any kitchen utensil as good as new 
with just a few minutes pleasant work. TISIT is 
a practical solder for aluminum. It is also useful 
es RRR TE |, A Penpeembaee. “eres 
ba at your dealer’s. If he cannot supply 

send us 50¢, money order or stam; he we 
will send you a bottle of TISI 
Money back if dissatisfied. 


LETELLIER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
119 Main St. E.—Dept. F Rochester, N.Y. 
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ROYAL ‘BAKED ORANGES 
Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for cooking: 3 hours 
1 orange makes 2 servings 
Do you long for an entirely new idea once in 
awhile? Here’s a dish to satisfy that craving. 
Easy to look at—easier to eat—and really 
quite a novelty. It’s a fine dessert or accom- 
paniment to baked or roast meats, particularly 
ham. Wash even sized oranges and slice off 
the top. Remove all pulp. Mix pulp with as 
much Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple as shells 
will hold; sweeten and fill shells. Put a ball 
of butter on each orange. Bake in a covered 
dish for 3 hours in moderate oven or until 
skin istender. Baste often. At the end of 
the first hour of baking, it is advisable to 
add some additional Pineapple and sugar. 












eALOHA TARTS 

Time for combining ingredients: 15 minutes 
Time for cooking: 10 minutes 

es 10 tarts 


What is more delicious than a homemade 
tart? If you’re sure of yourself on pie crust, 
you’re safe. You make tart shells from your 
own favorite pie crust or you make them 
from the following very novel pastry recipe: 
Sift 1 cup flour into a mixing bowl, add 114 
tablespoons powdered sugar, 14 cup brown 
sugar, 14 teaspoon salt and a dash of cinna- 
mon. Mix well. Work in 14 cup of butter 
with a fork as for any other pastry. Moisten 
with 2 tablespoons milk and 1 egg. Roll out 
on pastry board. Cut and form into tart 
shapes. Bake in a hot oven for 10 minutes. 
Fill with the following mixture: 1 cup 
Crushed Pineapple, 14 cup preserved apricot. 
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—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 


TEXAS COCKTAIL 
Time for combining ingredients: 10 minutes 
te cooking: none 
1 grapefruit makes 2 servings 
You'll be surprised at the success of this 
combination, particularly if you use firm 
tomato segments cleaned of all seeds .and 
watery pulp. You peel a grapefruit. Remove 
center membrane and loosen the sections with 
a sharp knife. Alternate sections of grapefruit 
with pieces of tomato cut about the same size 
as grapefruit sections. Sprinkle lightly with 
powdered sugar. Heap Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple in center. Chill and serve in 
glasses or grapefruit shells. For a decorative 
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PINEAPPLE VEGETABLE GRILL 


Time for combining ingredients: 10 minutes 
Time for cooking: 25 minutes 
1 squash makes 3 servings 
What more appropriate for a summer lunch- 
eon than an easy-to-make one-dish vegetable 
plate or a vegetable dish with which to *‘doll 
up’’ the meal? It will be sure to please your 
guests. You peel young summer squash if 
skin is not tender, Wash. Cut in 4 inch 
slices. Steam. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Sauté in frying pan with Sliced Hawaiian 
Pineapple and sliced tomato—using 14 fat 
and 1% butter or cooking oil. Serve one 
slice of squash, one slice of tomato, one slice 
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effect the shells may be set on chipped ice, 
colored with any vegetable coloring. Worth 
a trial when you’re at a loss for a cocktail. 


of Hawaiian Pineapple piled one on top of 
another. Really a very nice idea. Put this 
recipe where you can find it in an emergency. 
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Youll say that each of 


these recipes deserves a medal 
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theyve added to dining 


Ah, the delight—the solid satisfaction—of serving dishes 
that bring the light of good humor to all eyes! 
And these dishes do just that—and more. They nourish the 
physical man and, at the same time, cheer up his spirits. 4 
Take Pineapple Baked Orange, for example—or the appetite- 
provoking Vegetable Grill, above! Can you imagine gloom at 
the table that holds such foods? 
These, like hundreds of other dishes which you can make 
with Crushed or Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple, combine good 
looks with food value and fine flavor. 
If you haven't our latest recipe book, “ Hawaiian Pineapple 
as 100 Good Cooks Serve it,” write for a free copy! : 
And bear in mind that both forms of the fruit—Crushed 
and Sliced—are Hawaiian Pineapple at its very best. You'll 
generally find it cheaper to order by the dozen cans—half 
Crushed and half Sliced. 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
833-Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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HOMEMADE PINEAPPLE | 
CARAMEL | 
Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for cooking: 20 minutes 
Fills 1 pie tin 
*¢Candy, mama, candy!’ Surely that cry, or 
one like it, rings often in your ears. Yet you 
can’t make fudge all the time. Here is a 
really delightful variation. A wholesome 
sweet that will increase your reputation as a 
candy maker. Cook 2 cups brown sugar, 34 
cup milk or cream and 2 tablespoons butter 
until it forms a firm ball in cold water. Re- 
move from fire and allow to stand until al- 
most cool, Beat until stiff. Add 1% cup 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and 14 
cup chopped nuts. Turn into pan. You'd bet- 
ter make several copies of this recipe, for 
your friends, They will surely ask you for it. 
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‘PINEAPPLE MEAT {LOAF 


Time for combining ingredients: 15 minutes 
Time for cooking: 30 minutes 
Makes 8 servings 


You’ll grant this: a really good meat loaf is 
an achievement. It’s got to be good or it 
won’t *‘get over,’” as they say. Isn’t that 
true? This way of combining Hawaiian Pine- 
apple with meats should appeal to you. And 
who doesn’t have left-over meats? You mix 
thoroughly a half pound of chopped cold 
pork, a half pound chopped cold beef, a cup 
of Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and 2 cups 
of rolled cracker crumbs. Break in an egg. 
Then work in 2 teaspoons salt and 1% tea- 
spoon pepper. Pack into a bread pan and 
bake for thirty minutes in a moderate 
oven (400°F.). Serve either hot or cold. 





CANNED 


2 


_- WAYS 


— 
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—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
‘and hundredsofmade- 
up dishes. 
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(Continued from Page 217) 


Her green eyes flaming, the Pellegrini 
thrust herself between them. “It’s an in- 
famous lie,” she cried. ‘‘Don’t listen to 
him, Karlchen—he’s only trying to make 
mischief between us.” 

“Don’t you dare give me the lie!” 
stormed Grundt. He swung round to the 
prince. “Why, the very night he was ar- 
rested this man had been at her apartment! 
And because we’d put him out of harm’s 
way he sent this accomplice of his” —the 
stick described a circle in my direction— 
‘to retrieve what he had left behind.” His 
great paws landed with a crash on the table 
as he lurched forward to thrust his jowl 
almost into the prince’s face. ‘‘ You sur- 
prised this Englishwoman in the salon this 
morning—what was she doing?” 

“‘She was sitting on the sofa. . . . Wait, 
there was something.”’ He put his hands 
to his head. ‘‘ Ach, ja; she said she had been 
looking through the gramophone records.” 

Clubfoot’s face changed. A bellow of 
rage burst from his lips and, raising his 
heavy stick, he brought it crashing down 
upon the table, upsetting the bottles and 
shivering a glass. 

Then he plunged around the table, 
straight at the Pellegrini. ‘‘I’ll have your 
life for this!” he gibbered. With a scream 
she covered her face with her hands and 
cowered on the sofa. At that moment 
there came a knocking at the door. 


HAT is it?” Grundt demanded 
and, without waiting for an answer, 
hobbled to the door: 

I heard a deferential voice say in Ger- 
man, “It’s the waiter, Herr! A gentleman 
is downstairs asking for Fraulein— Fraulein 
Dunbar. He says she is with His Highness. 
The night porter asked me to take up the 
message.” 

I saw Grundt hesitate. Then, “‘ Did the 
gentleman give his name?”’ he asked. 

‘Nein, Herr.” 

Grundt seemed to reflect. Then he with- 
drew the key frorn the door arid inserted 
it in the outside keyhole. Then, turning 
round, he crooked his finger at me. By the 
malicious glee that shone in his eyes I 
knew he had the same thought as I. 

“A gentleman to see you,” he chortled 
as I came slowly forward. ‘‘Shall we go 
down and find out what he wants?” 

He held the door for me, and as I passed 
out I came face to face with the waiter. 
Just across the threshold he stood, a tray 
with a jug of water and some glasses in his 
hands. I had scarce time to identify the 
bright blue eyes, for as I came forth he 
slipped like a flash between me and Club- 
foot, who followed after, and without the 
slightest warning hurled his tray, jug and 
all, full in the German’s face. 

I heard the smothered roar with which 
Grundt reeled backward merge in the clang 


of metal, the crash of broken glass. Then 
the door slammed violently, there was the 
click of the turning key, and a warm firm 
hand grabbed my wrist. ‘‘ This is where we 
run!” spoke a comforting English voice. 

Even as we sped along the corridor, Nigel 
Druce and I, the uproar of Grundt’s as- 
sault upon the door rang after us. Druce 
whisked me through a shabby door into a 
service room, where he whipped off his 
waiter’s jacket and snatched up his own 
coat from a table. 


AND in hand we scuttled through an- 

other door on the far side. It gave on 

a staircase, stone stepped and iron railed. 

Three at a time we took those stairs until 

we reached a narrow lobby at the bottom, 

where, it seemed to me, there was a move- 
ment and a shout as wé streamed by. 

But Drucé never faltered. Across the 
courtyard into which we burst, a pair of 
gates, folded back, opened on a dim and 
quiet street, where an open: touring car 
waited. Here Drice let go my hand and 
sprang into the driving seat. ‘We haven’t 
much of a start,” he said. ‘“‘We’ll have to 
make for the Tiergarten; we ought to be 
able to shake them off there.” 

Gathering speed swiftly, we flashed into 
the first side street that presented itself. 
Our axles hummed as, at the énd, with a 
brusque turn of the wheel, wé swung to 
the left again, then to the right, to shoot 
down an avenue through the heart of the 
park. As the car résponded to the throttle 
I heard behind us, above the brave ham- 
mering of the engine, the melodious call of 
a motor horn. 

I glanced behind. A funnel of brilliant 
white light was detaching itself without 
perceptible movenient from the dark back- 
ground. Druce craned his head to peep 
into the driving mirror affixed to the side 
of the wind screen. ‘‘Humph,” he said 
dryly, “‘they’ve got the legs of us. Listen! 
I’m going to skid her. When she stops, hop 
out and get in among the trees. Don’t 
worry about me. Hold tight!” 

The brakes screamed, and with a sick- 
ening jolt the car slithered like a live thing 
over the gleaming asphalt. Then came a 
fearful jerk, a heavy thud, and I opened 
my eyes to find myself still in my seat, the 
car stationary and the solemn dark of the 
forest before me. 

An arm went about my shoulder, and 
Druce’s voice whispeted out of the black 
night. “‘Not hurt? Good. Quick!” He 
lifted me bodily out of the car and set me 
on my feet; the glare of those pursuing 
lamps was not a hundred paces away. 

I felt my hand gripped. The next mo- 
ment we were running over the slippery 
carpet of pine needles in and out of the 
smooth, slim boles. ‘And what now?” I 
said despairingly when we stopped. 


(To be Concluded) 


























“NOW, HAROLD, PROMISE ME YOU WON’T GO OUT TOO FAR” 











New Bissell 
“Hi-Lo” Brush 
Control—Amaz- 
ing Improvement 
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Chenille Carpets or 


Bare Floors—Easier 


ISSELL has made a tremendous improvement in the 
carpet sweeper. A new-type “Hi-Lo” brush con- 


eliminates the need of pressure on the 


handle and also enables the Bissell to clean any kind 
of surface with far greater €ase than ever before. 
Now you can sweep the heaviest chenille carpet or take the 


crumbs off linoleum or hardwood 
floor with petfect ease. And of course 








Sweeps every 
surface— with 
magic ease 








the new Bissell sweeps ordinary rugs 
and carpets with its usual magic 
thoroughness. 

You really must see the new Bissell 
to appreciate the improvement we’ve 
made. Go to your leading hardware, 
furniture, or department store, and 
ask for a demonstration. We know 
you'll be delighted. Models with the 
“Hi-Lo” feature cost no more than 
before—the price of a few brooms. 
Illustrated booklet free on request. 








The new BI1Ss 


ELL Carpet Sweeper 


SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





















UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY Ssewieg ARTISTS 
va J pci Citrine 66 - a pecial oa cards and 
with envelopes to olders, envelopes 
match. All different. $1. 00° match. All different. $3 00 
ff Such cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 
L-# are earning extra Christmas money Scan Bt. Sei it. Send for assortment 
now. Canterbury Art Guild,739 Boylston St.,Suite8, Boston, Mass. 
An international organization of artists and craftsmen. 
Catalogue showing many designs on request. 





Wall Decorations 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST 
Insure safety by snugly holding 


pictures to the walls. 
10. Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


For Calendars, Memoranda, Photos, 














etc., use Moore Push-Pins. 


FOR QUALITY- SAY 








$2 7034 an Hour is Easy 


Make money with Christmas Greeting Cards in 
Box Assortments. Our eegnificant 2 Assortment 
contains 21 high grade Christmas Greeting Cards 
and Folders, each with an envelope. Steel engraving, 
French water coloring, sparkling metallic, gold and 
silver effects, panelling and bordering. Sells for 
$1.00, costs you 50c. Easily sold in spare time. 
Write immediately for particulars and free samples. 

WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water Street, Dept. 70, Boston, Mass. 











“‘On the whole,” says a letter from 
one of the officials of this church, 
“the money was raised with less 
effort and in less time than by any 
other method we have used.” 








$50.00 in 3 Days 


IN JUST 3 days of easy, pleasant work, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of this little church 
in Montana earned $50.00—enough to pay 
for making a lawn around the Suildine. 


Money For Your Church 


Your church can also earn extra money by for- 
warding renewal and new subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Country Gentleman 
and The Saturday Evening Post, Your profits will 
be liberal, and your community will welcome 
this service. Just write for details to 


_ The Curtis Publishing Company 
700 Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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| Housewives who take pride in 
serving delicious food will find plenty of good 
news in what Alice Adams Proctor has to say 


Teor of women who buy 
Hostess Cakes today scoffed at the 
idea a year ago. 

The idea that cake bought in a store 
could compare with their own seemed 
preposterous. 

nd yet today many of these same 
women are among the most enthusias- 
tic friends of Hostess Cake. 

And thus they avoid the waste, the 
work, and the disappointment of baking 
cake at home. 


No baking failures now 


These women never worry about bak- 
ing failures now. If a Hostess Cake 
fails, they never know. Only perfect 
cakes . . . cakes literally without a 
single flaw ... ever find their way 


out of the SOM eas KUED OES 

So I guarantee a cake they can 
serve with perfect coedenh A 
cake their friends will notice and 
praise. A cake their husbands and 
children will beg them to serve again 
and again. 

I guarantee an attractive cake, too. 
Hostess Chocolate Layer, for instance, 
will do credit to any party. It is 
smoothly frosted. Deliciously fresh. 
Guests invariably comment. 


HERE’S OUR FAMOUS 
SILVER BAR. It is a splendid 
all-round cake. You'll find the 
vanilla icing is particularly delicious. 


THIS CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE will do 


credit to any party. It is frosted beautifully. And 
so delicious your family fray wm pegasifally.. 4 it. 


These guarantees I make without 
hesitation . . . because I know the care 
that goes into each individual Hostess 
Cake. 

I know the sunny, immaculate kitch- 
ens where they are made. I know the 
talented pastry cooks who bake them. 

I know, too, the ingredients that 
are used. The carefully selected eggs. 
The fresh sweet shortening. The soft 
pastry flour. The pure cane sugar. All 
tested right in our Hostess kitchens. 
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~ Home-like cake -at a Store? 


MAKE YOUR 
MOUTH WATER? 


These cup cakes are 
just as delicate and 
good as they look, 
too. Your choice of 
chocolate or vanilla 
icing. And the cost 
is very low. Only 
five cents for two. 


Please don’t think I am over-enthusiastic. 
What I have said is easy to prove. 

Just order one of these Hostess Cakes 
as a test. Be critical. Judge it carefully. 
Seek your family’s frank opinion. 

But always be careful to demand a 
genuine Hostess Cake. Let your grocer 
distinctly understand that no ordinary 
cake will satisfy. 

Only one more word. If you're in- 
terested in new and unusual ways to 
entertain, please let me send you... 
with my personal compliments . . 
‘Hostess Hints,” a helpful little book- 
let I have recently completed. 

It is crammed full of delicious des- 
serts. Advice on table decoration. Help- 
ful hints on choosing a menu. 

I have provided a coupon for your 
convenience. Please mail it today. 








—"| 
Mrs. Proctor, Continental Baking Co. (L1) 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send FREE my copy of ‘‘Hostess Hints.” 


Name 





Address 
A CONTINENTAL PRODUCT | 
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HOUSANDS OF LOVELY 
OLD HOMES WILL BE 
REMODELED THIS YEAR 
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More and larger 


Windows is the verdict 


of builders 


HAT queer-looking houses they how wonderfully the addition of 
built, twenty, thirty, forty years © windows and sun parlors transforms 
ago. Funny old ip 

“ginger-bread’ 
little cupolas, and great blank spaces Side of the House.” If you are in- 
of empty walls—souvenirs of awin- _ terested in making your home a 


aces they were with a house, has been published for free 
> scroll work, odd distribution. It is called “The Sunny 


dowless age, the “gay nineties”! “sunshine home,” ask your glass 
This is the age of sunshine and dealer, or write to us for a copy. 

outdoor life. Houses are built with For over twenty-five years, 

many windows, sun parlors, sleeping *A-W-G” Window Glass has been the 
orches and daylight basements. _ preference of architects, contrac- 


omes are brighter, cheerier and tors and glass dealers everywhere. 
healthier. To modernize an old Because of its high quality, greater 
house is to bring the sunshine in tensile strength, Brillia 
with more and larger windows. freedom from defects and discolora- 


iant lustre and 


tion, it is used in the finest of build- 
ings. Whether you are building or 
remodeling, specify “A-W-G” Clear- 
Vision Window Glass. 


! f th ilding i World’s Largest Producer of Window 
wor The vane of t shang, is pang ori  QUARTZ-LITE, 
greatly increased at small cost. the Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 


Apracticallittlebookwhichshows _ Dept. B, 504 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If you want a copy of “The Sunny Side of the House,” write 
name and address on the margin below and mail it to us. 


(AWG CLEAR- VISION 
WINDOW GLASS 
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FOR SALE—A good cow that gives 2 gal- 
lons of milk at a milking and a lot of house- 
hold and kitchen furniture. 

—Dallas (Texas) Times Herald. 


And udder things. 
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- AND WHEN ANY OF THEM PRO- 
POSE, I JUST TELL ’EM TO GO TO AN 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR THEIR 


Nh 


DISHWASHERS 
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THE 


18—1 Box ofcandy . . : . Oa. 
22—New neckties and new hat . $11.00 
24—Two tickets to movies and sup- 

per after . . $5.10 
August 
14—2 Tickets for ‘‘Moonlight” ride 

down river. . ; . . $1.50 
15—1 Diamond ring. . . $500.00 


October 
10—1 Suit (Tuxedo). . . ; 
Shoes, piccadilly collar, black bow 
tie, etc. : age 
Parson . , 
Limousine . fee 
2 Tickets, Philadelphia ‘to Wash- 
ington. . ee ege 
17—Hotel, theater, sightseeing, etc., 
in Washington eee 
November 
12— Down payment on house . $2000.00 
15—First payment on furniture. . $200.00 
17—Rugs, china set and other 
house furnishings. . $350.00 
18—First year’s payment on 
life insurance. . $110.00 
(NoTE: Entries here damaged by sea water.) 
April 1928 
11—2 Tickets to movies. 
14—Furnishing spare 
room . . $110.00 


. $60.00 


$18.00 
$25.00 
$10.00 


$12.30 
$90.00 


. $2.20 


June 
2—Bill from 
“The Lay- 
ette Shop”’ $35.00 
September 
20—Bill from Dr. 
Whitaker $200.00 
2 Weeks for 
nurse . $90.00 
Hospital. . $195.00 
30—1 Baby car- 
riage — 





HUSBAND AND WIFE FIGHT IT OUT FOR THE 


PRIZE FIGHT OR THE FASHION HINTS 


Mss. Found in a Bottle (Baby's) 


April 1927 

10—1 Ticket to baseball game . 
18—1 Ticket to “Follies” . . 
May 

18—Lost at golf. 45 F Je 
30—1 Ticket to tennis matches Px 
30—Lost at poker . 


June 
10—Pressing suit for Jack’s birthday 
partyon12th. ... 
12—Taking Mary Madden home from 
party (taxicab) . . $2.25 
15—Two tickets to Shaksperean 1 re- 


. $2.20 
- $3.30 


. $1.50 
. $1.10 


double 
barreled . $40.00 
—J. A. MILLER. 


OIL one package of needles; 
when done rinse in cold 
water. Grease well with oil and 
then pour over a custard made 
out of two eggs beaten and one cup of milk. 
PRUDENCE PENNY. 
—New York Journal. 
Another of those old-time recipes. This one 
helped to make famous the hospitality of the 
dinners thrown by Lucretia Borgia. 


Skullduggery 


OPH: When you sleep your noble brow 
reminds me of a story. 

FROSH: What story? Sleeping Beauty? 

SopH: No. Sleepy Hollow. 


Limes ob ft 
NADS RAS 
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THE BRIDE DRESSES A SCRATCH ON HIS FINGER 


«Modern Vices 


LD YEGG: What did you need eight 
men for? In my day three men could 
hold up a bank. 
YOUNG YEGG: Yeah, but you didn’t have 
all them vice presidents to look after then. 


The Kiwanis quartet of 20 voices is having 
splendid rehearsals. —Kansas Paper. 
The Rotary boys will cer- 
tainly havea time beating that 
musical score. 


Even as Uand I 


LACK BOY, you am 
just like the letter B.”’ 
“Huccum?”’ 
“You am always in debt 
when you know that they 
ain’t no need of it.” 


The ©artoonist Turns to‘Radio 


AID the famous doctor: ‘‘Go and get 
yourself a radio, 
And relax if you would dodge complete 


prostration.”’ 


““NO, THAT WON’T DO—IT DOESN’T MATCH MY TEA SET 


So the comic-strip cartoonist got a forty-tube 
the soonest 
That he could tosoothe his nervous agitation. 


And that night in dressing gown the cartoon- 
ist sat him down 

To obtain the recreation that he needed; 

Something novel which would rest him, not the 

old things which depressed him, 

For the Doc was doubtless right, 


September, 1928 


said: “‘Martha, there’s something wrong with 
my eyes.” “‘ Well! For pity’s sakes,” she says, 
“don’t get them old-fashion gold-rim things,” 
she says. So, I don’t want that kind. | 
don’t want spectacles. I want—have you 
some samples? . Oh, yes; after the 
test—yes. .. The top line? 
Lord sakes! Those are too big . 
see; just for the test. The top 
line? . . Can’t see a thing out of my left 
eye. . . . NowIcan’t see anything out of 
my right eye. . . Now the whole thing’s 
ablur! . . . That’sbetter . . B-E-T- 
P-D-F The second line? 


; Oh! I 


- AND I WANT THE OLD CARBON TAKEN OUT 


AND SOME NEW PUT IN” 


A-L-H, I guess that is; 
that last is T. I should ’a’ stuck to 
J in the first place. There’s some- 
thing wrong with my eyes, all right. . 
Do you have the prance nays? Martha said 
she thought the prance nays would be the 
best for my type of 
face. . . . The third 
line? . . No-No- 
L-No-No-NO 
Now, it’s clearer! . . 
Z-H-L-C-T-A ... 
Does the prance nays 
come in celluloid 
sort of gray, like? ... 
No! Ican’t even read 
the top line out of the 
right. Now I 
can read the last line 
out of the right. : 
No, blurry in the left. 
Do those 
prance nays fold up 
small and snap open, 
LMG? Jeehe% No, 
blurry, like, in the 
right. Do 
those prance — 
Now I can read all the lines out of both 
eyes. . . Then you can correct the 
trouble with the prance nays? . . . No 
lenses in the instrument! . Don’t need 
glasses! What! Not even prance 
nays?” —Jack CLUETT. 


R-E-J. No, I guess 


”> 


(Continued on Page 224) 





he had conceded. 


Then for many fevered weeks, turn- 
ing knobs and fighting squeaks, 
The cartoonist tried to tune in Sta- 
tion POWIE! 
And his reason got the gate through 
his failure to locate 
Stations POOF! and CLANK! 
and WOOF! and BHAM! and 
ZOWIE! 


This cartoonist, sad to say, has by 
friends been put away; 
In the booby hatch you'll find him, 
plainly flooey. 
First he moans and then he sobs as 
he twists and turns door knobs 
In a frantic search to locate Sta- 
tion BLOOIE! 
— JOSEPH FULLING FISHMAN. 


At the Optician's 


WANT to have my eyes tested, 

please I’d like the kind 
with the black ribbon that fold up, 
like . . . Oh, yes,ofcourse. After 
the test. . Why, things sort of 
run in together. Blurred, like. I'll 
be reading a book and the print, 
you know. So, I said to Martha, I 





ART THE COMMON INTEREST—‘“‘ 
” 
MEET MR. BEEP. HE DESIGNS POSTAGE STAMPS 





MR, BORGLUM, 
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THIS SEASON 


.. you Should wear a Spencer 


designed exclusively for you 


This season, more than ever, the visible chic of the outer costume 
depends upon the invisible chic of the foundation garment. 


So important is this that many of the great dressmakers in Paris 
and New York require a specially designed corset as a foundation 
before they will fit the outer costume. They realize that all their art 
in dressmaking cannot create beautiful lines for a pouchy diaphragm, 
enlarged hips or a slumping figure. 

Before you select your autumn costume, have a Spencer designed 
to give your figure the lines of supple grace required by the mode. 
You will save both time and money by doing this, for the correct 
foundation garment may save you expensive alterations in the new 
dresses that emphasize and reveal the natural lines of the figure. 


If you are fashionably slender, your corsetry problem may seriously 
affect your health. For very slender women usually suffer from 
weakened muscles in the back and abdomen and need the most skill- 
fully designed garment to correct this condition. 
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TO BE TRULY CHIC 



























A smart new sports ensemble, by the famous house of Corbeau, is worn 
with distinction by the youthful type of figure. 


Have a 
SPENCER STUDY 


made of 


your figure 


PIENCER 


CORSETS, GIRDLES, BRASSIERES, BELTS, SURGICAL CORSETS 


Sold only through 
Spencer Corsetieres 


© 1928, The Berger Bros. Co. 


Have the Spencer Corsetiere come to your home and make a 
study of your figure entirely at our expense. The Spencer 
Corsetiere is an expert, trained in the Spencer art of figure 
control and posture correction. She does far more than take 
careful measurements which insure you a comfortably 
fitting garment, made to your individual requirements. 
She studies the proportions and lines of your figure, the 
condition of the important muscles in the back and ab- 
domen and your general posture when sitting or standing. 


TRADER MARR KE 


Tue Bercer Brotuers Company, New Haven, Conn. In Great Britain: Spencer Corsets, Ltp., BANBURY, Oxon, ENGLAND 





From this study the Spencer Designers create a garment 
which will correct any faults of posture and safeguard or 
restore the natural grace of your figure. 


Call the Spencer Corsetiere 


Look in your telephone book, and if you do not find her 
listed under ““Spencer Corsetiere,”’ mail the coupon below 
direct to Anne Spencer. This will not obligate you in 
any way. 


WRITE TO ANNE SPENCER TODAY 
Anne Spencer will give you personal advice 
free upon any problem you may have about 
the control or correction of your figure. 





Anne Spencer Sept., 1928 
c-o The Berger Brothers Co. 
141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of your interesting illus- 
trated booklet, “The Way to Youthful Grace.” 


ee 


Do you want to make money? 


Check the square to the right, if you have a financial 
problem. Anne Spencer will tell you how you may'make [_]| 





2 
~  $100to $250a month. You will receive necessary training. 


WE CREATE A DESIGN. ESPECIALLY FOR: YOU 


CR ce ppeieasbapeapnphipr neat 
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The ‘Rest of Em 


OU’RE charged 
with being drunk 
and disorderly,’’ said the police justice to 
aman in a small town. ‘‘Have you any- 
thing to say?” 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,” began the 
prisoner in a flight of oratory. “Iam not 


a 


so ungrateful as Keats, 

so intemperate as 

Burns, so timid as 

Tennyson, so vulgar 

as Shakspere, so ——”’ 

“That’ll do, that’ll do,” interrupted 

the judge. ‘Seven days. And, officer, 

take down that list of names he men- 

tioned and round the guys up. They all 

go together and from what he says they’re 
almost as bad as he is.” 
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COVER DESIGN BY HAYDEN HAYDEN 


FICTION 


One Thing in Common—Rose Wilder Lane . ; 

Fur Sides to a Triangle—Edith Barnard Delano 

Good Trouper—Mary Synon . Sis Sas 
Skippy—Percy Crosby . : 

Valor—Arthur T. Munyan.. . 

Come, Says the Drum: Part 11—Valentine Williams. 

Fantasy End—Fannie Kilbourne , ‘ 
The Farsighted Cat— John V. A. Weaver ‘and Peggy Wood ca 
Silas Bradford’s Boy: Part IV—Joseph C. Lincoln 


bit ani Fe ne 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


I, Mary Garden— Mary Garden . ; 

Elizabeth and Essex—Lytton Strachey . , P 
Henry Ford’s Village of Yesterday— Samuel Crowther we 
I Know a New Game—Kathleen Norris . . . ; 
Building Sound Teeth—S. Josephine Baker, M. D.. 


= Loy 


YU 
) x, 


e Chateaudun 


BRINGING NEW GLORY TO AN OLD NAME 


ra 





Visit the historic old town of Chateaudun, seventy-odd 
miles from Paris, and you will return there often. The 
curious contrast between its Roman origin, medieval 
churches and remarkable 10th Century chateau, and the lle err alae 
modern straightness and regularity of its quiet streets, is Details Which Explain Parisian 
one which you never forget. : Chic . 


a 
HOUSES AND GARDENS 


Bulbs for Spring Cheer— 
F.F. Rockwell . 
The Modern Peony— 
Harry F. Little. ; 
Advance News From "Paris “of Something New in Sadia 
Evening Gowns and Formal Homes—Ernest Flagg and 


WIEADG 3. ic. .. 36 Chesla C. Sherlock . 
France Weaves New Fabrics. :. 3. ae Lawns and Gardens 


FASHIONS 
Paris Predicts—Pamela Coyne . 


So with the magnificent Chateaudun design in Theodore 
Haviland china—see it once, and you will long to have it 
round you always. Blue-and-white crocuses, garlands of 


q 
we 
= 
Ne 
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wl 
SW 


A 


A 


old-fashioned flowers, and a rim of softly framing ivory 
contrast sharply with the bold background and brilliant 
center, and with the modern perfection of the china—a 
design that adds new glory both to Chateaudun and to 
Theodore Haviland. 


SY, 
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Paris Completes New Costumes 
With These Accessories. . . 43 

Planning the College Girl’s Ward- 
rope... -: 44 

Are You Planning to Go to the 
Football Games? .. . 46 


THE PRACTICAL HOMEMAKER 


Frostings That Will Not Crack— 
Ruth L. Parrish and 


Wiring Your House for Comfort — 
Robert O. Cameron . . 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four Very New Ideas for Home 
Decorators . 


The New Lamps—Ethel Disois Seal 


SISA. 


GRY ATR SATA TD ATRIAL 


D 
Ina Padgett. . .-. . sch Mee ES WORE AND 


Modern Meat Marketing— scsnater tear entail 
Gudrun Carlson ... . 83 Variations on a Lingerie Theme . 

Menus for Sorority Entertaining. 85 Wanted—a Dressing Table— 

Keeping Wellin Winter .... 87 Marian Poole McFadden 


rae Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


DECORATED CHINA MARK 


7, 


FRANCE 
Bie 


WHITE CHINA MARK 


‘Ms 


Only if each piece bears one or both of the above marks are you certain 
of getting genuine Theodore Haviland designs and china quality. 
Theodore Haviland china is not so expensive as its quality might 


The Hot Noonday Sandwich— 
Caroline B. King. . . 92 
Making the Real Caramel Flavor. 94 


New Household Magic ..... 90 Paris Blouses apes With 


Leather. 
Crocheted Angora Hats. 


TAT TORTS PNAS ERT 
BEE SQN 


TRYSALA 


suggest. If your dealer does not have it, he can get it for you. Have 
him write us for full information. Booklet in color on request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23xrp STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
THEODORE HAVILAND & Co., TORONTO 


Ice Plates for Cold Courses— MISCELLANEOUS 
Marjorie Beem. . . «OF ie} 
We Test Our Readers’ Recipes. 99 | Editorials 
Women in Business 
POEMS Home Journal Books . . j 
Sunflowers—Florence S. Small . 50 | The Sub-Deb—A Page for Girls ‘ 


The Road Home— Husbands Praise Our Money- 
Edith D. Osborne Making Plan— 


Mirrors—Eleanor Robbins Wilson 155 Manager of the Girls’ Club. 
Types—Gertrude Ryder Bennett The Office Dog 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


2 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 


Publishers also of The Saturday Evening Post 
(weekly) Sc the copy, $2.00 the year—52 issues 
(U.S. A.), 10c the copy, $3.00 the year—52 issues 


exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
. Arequest for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure ees: 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- Our Advertising Branch Offi: ces 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing [For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. received.] 

Should your subscription expire with this issue of PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
the HomME JouRNAL your renewal should be sent New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
promptly to insure receipt of the October issue Cuicaco: 231 S. La Salle Street 


scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
always use Postal or Express money orders or Bank CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- Boston: 30 State Street 

riers can supply Postal money orders. SAN Francisco: 1 Montgomery Street 


(Canada), and The Country Gentleman (monthly) 
5c the copy, 3 years for $1.00 (U. S. and Canada). 
Foreign prices quoted on request. 
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before it is “‘sold out.” We cannot begin sub- 
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fresh CANNON TOWELS 





three and four Limes a day 

































































For more than fifty years, the old Palmer House, built 
in 1873, was one of the show places of Chicago. Indeed, 
in historic and social significance, it ranked as one of 
the foremost hotels of the world. Today a new Palmer 
House, built on the famous old site in the heart of 
Chicago’s shopping district, carries on proudly the 
tradition of lavish hospitality. . 

A symbol of the thoroughness of this hospitality, a 
token of detailed attention to the comfort of each 
guest, is the fact that towels in all occupied rooms are 
replaced three and four times daily—and that towels 
used at the Palmer House are Cannon towels. 


Throughout the hotel world, Cannon towels are 
recognized as a necessity in the modern bathroom. 
Their handsome appearance appeals at once to guests 
who are often critical to the point of fussiness. Among 
such people, Cannon towels make lasting friends—they 


are so pleasant to use, so generous in size, so delight- 
fully soft, so absorbent! 


Cannon Dolphin 
turkish bath 
towel. Borders 
come in pink, | 
blue, gold, laven- | 


der and green. 


Price about $2. V4 


cas : 7 “pe 


; 
















Cannon Whale 
turkish bath 
towel. Border 
choices in pink, 
blue, gold, green, 
lavender. About 
$1.75. 


From the dollars-and-cents standpoint, also, Cannon 
towels appeal to hotel men. Purchasing agents appreci- 
ate their reasonable first cost. Managers find that they 
outwear all other towels of comparative merit. 


Cannon towels are made by the world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of towels. Economies of manufacture mean 
a lower price per towel to the great hotel. Just as surely 
they mean lower cost to you, though you buy in smaller 
quantities for your own home. 


The designs are sure to please you. They add a 
fresh, modern note to any bathroom—the whale, the 
marmoset, the lighthouse, the seagull, for instance; 
smart stripes and conventional borders. Colors are gold, 
blue, lavender, green and pink, all guaranteed absolutely 
colorfast. Wash cloths, bath mats and bath sheets; 
huck and turkish towels in a wide variety of sizes and 
weights. Prices from 25c to $3.50. In dry goods and 
department stores everywhere. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 
Worth Street, New York City. 
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‘ie PROFESSION speaks its mind 
on troubles of the gums... 


Soft food is 
the cause of soft gums... 
DENTISTS SAY.. Ipana and 
massage the logical remedies 


I you go to your dentist for a few moments’ advice 
upon gum troubles, he will gladly sum up for you 
the latest findings of the profession. 


He could show you lectures, papers and clinical re- 
ports by the hundred—the fruit of years of research 
by distinguished men. But probably he will give you 
the gist of it all in’some such terms as these: 


“Gum troubles start right in your dining-room at 
home. For the food you eat is to blame! 


“Before we began to refine our foods to make them 
delicious, people didn’t have much trouble with their 
gums. The coarse fibte and the natural. roughage 
made plenty of work for the oral apparatus. Mastica- 
tion kept the blood supply within the gums in lively 
circulation. Gums were nourished—they remained in 
normal tone and vigor—fitm, sound and healthy. 


How soft food impairs gum health 


“But what happens today? If you eat something that 
needs a little real chewing, you only ctiticize the 
cook. You demand tender meats, peeled fruits, soft 
vegetables, flaky pastries and fluffy puddings. Your 
gums are robbed of work. Their circulation falters. 
The tissues grow congested—soft, inflamed and tender. 
“Soon you may notice a tinge of ‘pink’ on your 
tooth brush. That is a signal of danger near at hand 
—a warning that your gums need immediate care. 


“The logical way to correct or prevent the trouble 
is to stimulate the gums twice a day through massage. 
You can do it easily in just a few moments at the 
time you brush your teeth. Simply brush 
your gums, too, gently but thoroughly, every 
square inch of them, inside and out. Stir up 
their sluggish circulation, and they'll soon im- 
prove—in color, in firmness and in health.” 
(Summary taken from hundreds of excerpts from 
authoritative dental papers, lectures and texts.) 


 -LPAWNA 
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Even when gums seem entirely sound, dentists recommend Ipana and massage as a wise preventive measure 


And there are thousands of good dentists—among 
them very possibly your own—who add: 


“The massage alone is good, but massage with 
Ipana Tooth Paste is better. Use it for the massage as 
well as for the regular cleaning of your teeth. If at 
first your gums are tender to the brush, rub them 
gently with a little Ipana spread upon yout finger tips, 
after you finish brushing your teeth.” 

For Ipana contains ziratol, a 
stimulating and healing hemo- 
static. For years specialists have 
used ziratol in treating the gums. 
Its presence gives Ipana the 
power to aid in building your 
gums to sound and sturdy 








Kindly send me a trial tube 

of IPANA TOOTH PasTE. V4 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 





ee 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept., S-98, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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health—the first step in preserving the natural lustre 
and beauty of your teeth. 


Ipana is worth a 30 days’ trial 


There is a coupon in the corner. It offers you a ten- 
day trial tube. Use it if you wish. Certainly this tube 
will prove to you Ipana’s delicious taste and remark- 
able cleaning power. 


But ten days can hardly show you Ipana’s good ef- 
fect on your gums. One month is a far fairer trial 
both to you and to Ipana. Stop at the next drug store 
you pass and get a full-size tube (about 120 brush- 
ings). Use it to the last squeeze! Then will you 
know a// Ipana can do to improve the health and 
beauty of your mouth. 


TOOTH PAST E 


























































A combination dish that is unusually tempting and savory 
is Stuffed Peppers served with Premium Bacon. Crisp 
and tender, with fat and lean in just the right proportion, 
Premium’s appetizing strips lend new richness of flavor, 
new distinction to a wide range of accessory dishes. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


The two convenient ways of buying 
Premium Bacon merely depend upon 
your personal choice. If, like many 
others, you want a generous supply 
always on hand, buy the whole piece, in 
the original parchment wrapper as shown 
at the right. Or Premium may be bought 
in the pound and half pound cartons— 
even, thin slices, free from rind and 
ready for your use. 


Stuffed Peppers and 
Premium Bacon 


Brown slices of minced bacon with 
chopped onion, celery, and green pepper. 
Add to rice cooked with tomatoes and 
seasonings. Fill parboiled green pepper 
shells with savory rice and broil until 
tops are browned. Serve with slices of 
broiled Premium Bacon. 


Swift & Company 














There’s the old way 
to make cike-and the 


new, MODERN way 


Of course, it’s the younger generation that discovered it 
—and is adopting it.. 7 

For cooking with them is decidedly a live art. And 
the Young Bride of today, once she gets the hang of her 
pots and pans, is demonstrating that all cooking wisdom 
is not congealed in the recipes of her grandmother. 

A simple enough discovery, this. Merely that it’s 
not only easy and convenient to use Wesson Oil in bak- 
ing but that a fine salad oil gives you quite the lightest, 
most delicate and finely-textured cakes that ever came 
out of an oven. : 

And Wesson Oil is convenient to use. For you 
simply pour it to measure and pour it to mix with your 
other ingredients. A matter of only a few seconds. ... 

Surely anything so deliciously good in itself is cer- 
tain to make a more delicious cake. Or for that matter, 
more delicious biscuit, muffins, cookies, waffles, pie 


CHOCOLATE NUT FUDGE CAKE 


Y, Cup Wesson Oil - 1% Cups Pastry Flour 
1¥2 Cups Sugar +» % Cup Chopped Nutmeats . ‘2 Teaspoon Salt 
3Eggs - ‘Ys Cup Hot Water 1 Teaspoon Vanilla - Y Cup Milk 
4 Squares (Ounces) Chocolate, Grated 2 Teaspoons Baking Powder 


Beat the egg yolks until light and add the milk and vanilla and then the sugar. Melt 
the chocolate, blend it with the hot water, and stir into the first mixture. Sift 
together the flour, baking powder, and salt, stir in the nutmeats and add to the 
chocolate mixture. Pour in the Wesson Oil and fold in the egg whites, beaten dry. 
Bake in a shallow loaf pan in a moderate oven (350° F.). Cover with chocolate icing. 


crust. And to lend a new delicacy and goodness to food that 
you fry with it. 

For Wesson Oil is a choice salad oil—just that. Pure, 
Wholesome. Light—pale straw in color. Clear as crystal, 
And exquisitely delicate in flavor. _ 

Thousands and thousands of women use it every d y 
for their most particular French dressings. Thousands and 
thousands keep a cruet of it on their tables—for vegetables 
—along with their cruet of vinegar. ... 

It’s all part of the modern attitude towards cooking, 
Ease, convenience—and better food. Indeed, so pronounced 
is the trend that we look forward within a few years to an 
almost nationwide use of fine salad oil for baking and frying, 

Send for our new book of recipes and we shall appreciateit 
if you will send usthe name of your grocer. Address the Wesson 
Oil—Snowdrift People, 210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 


NOTE + Use Wesson Oil whenever the recipe calls for shortening—and in 
the same quantities. 

The best results come from pouring in the Wesson Oil the very last 
thing of all. Mix the eggs, milk and sugar, add the dry ingredients, then the 
Wesson Oil. Add a pinch of salt, for there.is no salt in Wesson Oil. You will find 
that Wesson Oil is little more expensive to use than good ordinary shortening, 








